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Key to a brighter future! 


The attractive vinyl flooring pictured above is just one of many prod- 
ucts for which the future has been brightened by CHEMIGUM N-6B — 
a new, amazingly light-colored, nonstaining, nondiscoloring nitrile, 
or oil-resistant rubber. 


In vinyl flooring of the past, nitrile rubber was used as a “permanent” 
plasticizer to impart lasting flexibility and resilience to the normally 
rigid resin. But since the rubber tended to discolor with age and expo- 
sure to sunlight, the highly desired light, bright colors were difficult 


CHEMIGUM to achieve and retain. 


oil-resistant rubber In vinyl flooring of the future, CHEMIGUM N-6B will be the plasticizer 
because: 1. Its original color is extremely light 2. It exhibits out- 
standing resistance to color change 3. It possesses all the proc- 
essing and performance advantages for which all the 
CHEMIGUM rubbers are well known. 


. . r vs oa Os In addition to its use as a plasticizer for vinyl resins, 
q i} 49 YD ” ¥ % de Ng CHEMIGUM N-6B has application in any molded or 
extruded rubber product requiring oil-resistance 
plus light color. For full details, write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. R-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
CHEMIGUM « PLIOFLEX « PLIOLITE © PLIO-TUF « PLIOVIC « WING-CHEMICALS 


Resir Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1435 1469 T1478 *148.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 1,716 2,370 +2,290 2,314 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 191,890 138,712 133,686 141,183 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $64,892 $72,115 $76.880 $70,503 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,226 10,927 11425 11,478 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............00005- 4,751 6,637 7,071 7,066 7,056 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,580 1,633 +1,642 1,713 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 280,600 285,603 289,328 281,176 


TRADE 


Carleadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 74 74 74 73 
Carleadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 56 56 57 60 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +30% +2% +6% +9% +12% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 205 273 286 245 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 406.6 414.5 413.8 414.3 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 93.2 94.4 93.8 93.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 86.6 81.9 80.8 80.1 
ao 8 ES 9) SE eee pee 17.5¢ 19.0¢ 19.1¢ 18.9%¢ 18.%¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) t+76.4 144.9 158.1 158.2 158.2 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $36.50 $47.50 $44.83 $44.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 2.2... eee ee eee eee 14.045¢ 36.000¢ 45.788¢  45.275¢  45.720¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.16 $2.20 $2.09 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)................. **30.56¢ 33.89¢ 35.50¢ 35.48¢ 35.53¢ 
Se Pe NU les 6 o's nb do-ce ns cp tah Pen ode ecc6eebetee cosevackt $1.51 $1.85 $1.72 $1.77 $1.76 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 135.7 324.4 354.2 367.6 370.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.51% 3.73% 3.75% 3.76% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 2% 3% % 3% % 3%% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 57,127 55,444 56,974 56,905 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,449 85,115 85,236 86,336 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 23,433 28,093 28,258 28,916 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 32,203 26,877 26,745 27,055 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , 25,055 25,310 25,251 25,779 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ee wo — ee 


Average Ago 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.4 114.2 114.9 115.4 
McGraw-Hill indexes of new orders (1950 = 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical N.A. 116 146 150 
Construction & mining machinery N.A. 128 168 177 
Engines & turbines N.A. 128 165 162 
Pumps & NLA. 141 157 209 

N.A. 119 207 149 
N.A. 1 131 146 
N.A. 120 134 150 
NA. 141 309 251 


* Preliminary, week ended June 23, 1956. +? Estimate. N.A—Not available. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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82; Kosti Ruohomaa—112, 113 (bot.); White Stag Mfg. Co.—113 (top); W.W.—30, 31. 
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How to make order handling automatic 


Be//l System teletypewriter service saves time and paper work 


Whether your business is large or small—in many places or few—you can handle cus- 


tomer orders faster and cheaper by using Bell System teletypewriter service. Here’s how: 


1. Your sales office has a perforated paper tape for each 
customer. This “master tape” has on it such constant 
data as the customer’s name, address, billing instruc- 
tions, items regularly ordered. This information never 
has to be typed again. 





2. When an order is received, the master tape is put in 
the automatic transmitter (1). An “order tape” (2) is 
prepared which combines constant data from the master. 
tape with data about the order just received (3). 





3.The order tape is fed into the automatic transmitter 
which sends the order directly to home office, plant 
shipping, billing . . . wherever copies are needed. Users 
find this method of processing orders is 90% automatic. 


Data processing by teletypewriter can be engi- 


neered to suit your specific needs, For more informa- 





tion, call your Bell Telephone business office today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE «+ PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 


CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION + TELEMETERING + REMOTE CONTROL + TELEPHOTOGRAPH «+ CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
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SMALL RESET COUNTER 
A compact, rugged reset counter for moderate 
duty in parts inspection, quality control, con- 
veyors, machine tools, light presses, etc. 
Dimensions: 1%" jong, 11%," high, 1%.” 
wide 
Speed: Up to 1000 counts per minute. 


RESET MAGNETIC COUNTER 
For remote indication of machine operation 
from plant to office. 


Dimensions: 3°%,_" long, 2%" high, 15" 
wide. 


Speed: Up to 1000 counts per minute. 


Coils: 110V-AC ore standard. Other voltages 
are available. Pane! mounting feature also 
available. 





HAND TALLY 
For quick spot-checks of production or per- 
formance. 


Dimensions: 1114," long (to end of reset 
knob), 1%" deep, 2” high. 


Counts one for each depression of the thumb 
| lever, and resets to zero by a turn of the knob. 
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BOX-TYPE RESET COUNTER 
For punch press installations, conve yors, metal. 
working equipment, die casting, plastic. 
molding, rivet, spring and wire machining, or 
any installation requiring a heavy duty counter. 
Dimensions: 414" long, 2%2" high, 3%" wide. 
Speed: 500 counts per minute. 
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CLUTCH SPEED COUNTER 
For checking to make sure that the machine is 
Operating at the required R.P.M. 


Dimensions: 34%," 
Non-Reset. 


Internal clutch operates counter only when 
rubber tip is pressed against the shaft, 


long, 4%" max. diameter. 





i eeder-Root Counters in in- 
pa ay ay rave “" parte: Ba aar from stock at ce 
pons iu trial facie Distributors. There are pacar - “ 
Perris owe and manual — aero ath pase - 
c . eee ; 
et ys 'Y a paged empnadin Veeder-Root wt 
pare i operation, process or system in your ao eh one 
es saga Tndusteial Supply Distributor. Or write Veede 
your 


Inc., Hartford 2, Conn. 
ie Everyone can count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


"The (Veme that Countd” 
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Insist on Standard 
VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTERS 


from your 
Industrial Supply Distributor 
or write us on special problems 
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READERS REPORT 





Court’s Decision 


Dear Sir: 

May I call your attention to 
several items contained in your 
article Court Upholds State Actions 
[BW—Jun.9°56,p56|. These are 
the references to the U. S. Supreme 
Court rulings refusing to review 
certain cases referred to it in con- 
nection with secondary boycott 
picketing. 

In the Royal Typewriter Co. case, 
the Supreme Court's refusal to re- 
view left in effect a Circuit Court 
decision upsetting the NLRB order 
against the picketing of the repair 
firms. 

In the Campbell Coal Co. case, 
the Supreme Court likewise left in 
effect a Circuit Court decision re- 
fusing to uphold a Board ruling on 
secondary boycott in that construc- 
tion-site picketing. 

BENJAMIN C. ROBERTS 
COUNSELOR AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The decision goes to Reader 
Roberts. Intermediate court deci- 
sions overruled NLRB orders 
against secondary-boycott picketing 
in the cases, and the Supreme Court, 
in refusing to review the cases, left 
the lower court rulings in effect. 


Executive Figures 


Dear Sir: 

In your article on executive pay 
{(BW—Jun.2’56,p103| a _ picture 
caption (page 110) states that 
“Theodore G. Montague, Borden 
Co. president, took a pay cut to 
$132,950.” The listing, on the same 
page, of the 1955 salaries of our 
three top officers, including Mr. 
Montague, shows sizable declines 
from 1954. 

Your figures for 1955 are cor- 
rect; your figures for 1954 are not. 
Mr. Montague received $133,000 
in 1954, not $150,500; Harold W. 
Comfort, $91,850 not $109,450; 
and Roy D. Wooster, $75,000 not 
$86,485. 

Your 1954 figures apparently 
were taken from the May 28°55 
issue of BUSINESS WEEK. These 
figures were incorrect. [You] had 
listed “bonuses” of $17,500 each 
for Messrs. Montague and Comfort 
and $11,485 for Mr. Wooster. .. . 
These were not bonuses, but esii- 
mated annuities under the com- 
pany’s contributory employees re- 
tirement plan. 

This year, [you] rightly elimi- 
nated these estimated annuities in 


5 





W. W. Hopwood heads Pittsburgh’s Calgon, Inc., whose prod- 
ucts encompass every phase of water treatment—from industrial 
and municipal, to commercial and household. Wyandotte products, 
too, are used in many fields: glass, paper, ink, rubber, detergents, 
drugs, leather goods, textiles, metals —to list just a few. And 


TT Eee 

J 

Famous Calgon household products 
work wonders in electric dishwashing, 
water softening, cleaning. As a basic sup- 
plier to industry for more than 65 years, 
Wyandotte’s chemicals often show up in 
new or improved products for consumers 


When cooling towers act up, Calgon 

products get rid of scale and prevent 
algae growth. Wyandotte’s unique surfac- 
tants—the Pluronic* 
for water-conditioning products because of 
their wide range of properties. 


series — are ideal 


Wyandotte customers enjoy the kind of prompt, dependable service 
which they need to schedule their production . . . plus personalized 
technical help in solving their product and processing problems. 
Whether you are a Wyandotte customer, or a prospective customer, 
our technical facilities are at your disposal. 


“9 


From left: C 


. E. Kaufman, Calgon’s 

Product Development Manager, and 
Ralph N. Thompson, Research Manager, 
study results of tests made on Calgon 
products. Wyandotte makes similar tests 
to insure product purity and uniformity 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


How Wyandotte chemicals help Calgon 





















work wonders 
with water 





On an average day, U. S. industry uses about 70 billion gallons of water. Every 
drop is a source of potential trouble: it corrodes equipment, fouls up cooling systems 
with scale and slime, causes boiler tubes to fail, creates product and processing prob- 
lems and waste-water headaches. 


Water presents the same bugaboos in the home — from residential water supply 
and heating systems, to water for washing dishes. 


Mr. W. W. Hopwood, who heads Calgon, Inc., states: “We treat water from source 
to disposal with an ever-growing list of industrial, commercial, and household 
products. We buy many of our raw materials from Wyandotte . . . chemicals such 
as soda ash, sodium bicarbonate, caustic soda, Kreelon,* and Pluronies . . . chemicals 
which are basic to water treatment, and help us ‘work wonders with water.’ We've 
found that Wyandotte not only offers uniform-quality products, but provides 
exceptionally helpful service.” 


If you’re looking for a dependable source for chemical raw materials, give us a 
-all. We'd like to serve you, too! Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 


Mich. Offices in principal cities. jut we. edn oun 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 








5 Calgon adapts new and accurate test 

methods to solve industrial water prob- 
lems and develop new products. Because 
of Wyandotte’s extensive experience in 
chemical raw materials, it’s a source that 
many manufacturers depend upon. 








Micromet Plates are recommended to 

inhibit scale formation and keep equip- 
ment efficiency high. Wyandotte offers 
product manufacturers a complete line of 
chemicals, including: caustic soda, chlorine, 
calcium carbonate, and glycols. 


Need technical help? Skilled service- 
scientists in our modern research center 
are ready to assist you at all times. If 
you have a chemical product or processing 
problem, send us as many details as pos- 
sible . . . we'll be happy to assist you. 


Instrumentation can 





LOW-COST MODERNIZATION 
WITH INSTRUMENTATION 


A single-effect horizontal-tube evaporator at 
Stauffer Chemical Company’s Brooklyn plant 
was changed from a manually-operated batch 
operation to one that is automatic, continuous 
and efficient . . . by Honeywell instrumentation. 
Easily installed, the new Honeywell control 
system has boosted evaporator capacity 10%, 
reduced operating costs 90%, and cut mainte- 
nance costs 25%. It has consistently controlled 
concentration of tartaric acid within 4 of 
one percent. 





reduce eS accelerate 
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outmoded equipment? 


Instrumentation makes old equipment do new tricks... 


lets you update facilities with minimum capital outlay 


OT LONG AGO, production equipment that didn’t meet increased 
output demands had to be replaced—and that was mighty 
expensive. 


Today, many manufacturers and processors avoid costly replacement 
through instrumentation. They apply the latest methods of measure- 
ment, recording and control to old equipment . . . gain important 
production, quality, and cost advantages . . . at a fraction of the price 
of replacement. 


Then there are the white-collar applications of instrumentation. 
Instruments gather enormous masses of figures, and reduce them to 
workable cost accounting and market research data, more quickly and 
accurately than ever before. 


Instrumentation has become an indispensable aid to management, 
speeding products to market, making more economical use of 
manpower. 

What can instrumentation do for you? Honeywell, the world’s largest 
maker of controls, can show you . . . whenever you’re ready. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa.—in Canada, 
Toronto 17, Ontario. 


bil Honeywell 
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BRIEFS 





A new kind of engineer 


Increased use of automatic controls 
has brought a new specialist to in- 
dustry. He’s the instrument engi- 
neer. His job is to know instruments, 
control systems, control techniques. 
It’s a complex job. And it’s a key 
responsibility in industry’s trend 
toward automation. For, as processes 
become more automatic, the instru- 
ments that regulate them must be 
able to perform continuously at peak 
effectiveness. The instrument engi- 
neer is the man who keeps controls 
in condition. 


His work begins long before instru- 
ments are installed. By consulting 
with process designers, he helps to 
make sure that new equipment and 
new processes are planned with 
automatic control in mind. Often his 
specialized knowledge can simplify 
plant designs, reduce initial invest- 
ment and assure peak productivity 
through intelligent use of control 
technology. 


In addition, he selects the best in- 
strumentation for the intended use, 
supervises its installation, adjusts it 
carefully to match the process, and 
watches its performance from startup 
through full-scale production. Fre- 
quently, he may be responsible for 
the maintenance, repair, and replace- 
ment of instruments. 


An important man in chemical and 
petroleum plants for many years, 
the instrument engineer is fast be- 
coming essential in other instrument- 
using industries. To meet the grow- 
ing demand for this know-how, a 
number of engineering colleges are 
now offering specialized courses in 
automatic control. Honeywell’s own 
Instrument Training School, main- 
tained as a service to customers, 
gives further opportunity for theo- 
retical and practical education for 
engineers and technicians. 


Get to know your company’s instru- 
ment engineer. He can be valuable to 
you today . . . and can become even 
more valuable tomorrow. 








The distinctive roll-back bucket action of “PAYLOADER” tractor- 

shovels is a big reason why they handle more material faster and at 
less cost than heavier machines. Another BIG reason is the built-in 
hydraulic shock absorber that cushions the load while carrying — reduces 
spillage and permits faster carrying speeds. 
“PAYLOADER” superiority on earth moving and material handling 
is the result of 34 years of pioneering and leadership in tractor-shovel 
design. There’s a proven “PAYLOADER” size for every tractor-shovel 
purpose and a nearby Distributor to serve you. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


PAYLOADER’ 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. FA 


SUBSIDIARY —INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 




















arriving at compensation for 
Se 

The error is understandable, and 
not serious. But . . . I think a fair 
impression from reading the article 
would be that Borden’s 1955 show- 
ing was unfavorable. Actually, 
Borden’s sales in 1955 were the 
highest in its 99-year history. Its 
earnings were the third highest on 
record and close to the 1954 peak. 

MILTON FAIRMAN 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
THE BORDEN CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Whole Picture 


Dear Sir: 

Your report of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s textile import memoran- 
dum to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee {BW—Jun.2°56,p136| did 
not give a complete picture of the 
contents of the memorandum. The 
whole purpose of the memorandum 
was to explain that the Tariff Com- 
mission does not have sufficient 
staff and time to make a complete 
investigation of the textile import 
problem. 

It is true that the commission 
stated “Textile manufacturers in 
Japan do not have an across-the- 
board competitive advantage,” but 
the memorandum also recognized 
the recent increase in U.S. imports 
of cotton manufactures and stated, 
“In this connection, it is clear that 
increased imports, particularly from 
Japan, are a matter of great con- 
cern to some segments of the textile 
industry.” The commission is now 
investigating velveteen, blouse, and 
pillowcase imports. 

Three important facts should be 
publicized to explain why the U.S. 
textile industries have asked for an 
import quota on cotton manufac- 
tures at the reasonable level of 
150% of post-war 1953-54 averag¢ 
import levels. 

1) U.S. raw cotton is being solc 
in world markets at 6¢ to 8¢ per 
pound under domestic cotton prices 
A tight import quota on raw cotton 
does not allow U.S. mills to buy 
cotton in this world market. 

2) U.S. textile mills pay eight tc 
ten times higher wages than foreign 
mills. 

3) The U.S. government has 
helped build foreign spindle ca- 
pacity through foreign aid programs 
and new foreign mills are efficient. 

These facts add up to a simple 
conclusion. The Japanese and 
other low-wage countries can easily 
penetrate U.S. raw material cost 
and wage barriers. U. S. textile mills 
are free to compete among them- 
selves, but powerless to overcome 
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FOR PERFORMANCE PROTECTION 


Cc/R SHAFT SEALS 
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c/R ENO FACE SEALS. 


ris 


C/R SIRVENE 
WAY WIPERS 





Which seal is the best answer to your problem? C/R Engi- 
neers know. They’ve. helped machine tool builders solve 


tough sealing problems—successfully —for years. 


C/R SHAFT SEALS deliver outstanding sealing perform- 
ance and service life on medium speed shafts, gear cases and 
drive mechanisms. They seal lubricants, exclude chips, cool- 


ants, abrasives—and require minimum radial and axial space. 


C/R END FACE SEALS arc lapped to micrometric toler- 
ances to provide absolute lubricant retention and exclude 
chips,coolants and all foreign materials on high speed spindles, 
shafts and drives under the most critical service. Normally 


they operate throughout the entire life of the machine tool. 


C/R SIRVENE WAY WIPERS give maximum protection 


to sliding assemblies under long and continuous operation, 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1207 Elston Avenue + Chicago 22, illinois 

Offices in 55 principal cities. See your telephone book. 

in Canada: Manufactured and Distributed by Super Oil Seal 

Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 


and will not lap or mark rails. Available in metal-cased, 
spring-loaded, and plain designs for flat, angular and 


circular ways. 


More automobiles, farm and industrial 
machines rely on C/R Oil Seals than on 
any similar sealing device. 





DIVISION 





ob econ: Ucle 
RAWHIDE 





Other C/R Products 


Sirvene (synthetic rubber) molded pliable parts « Sirvis-Conpor 
mechanical leather cups, packings, boots « C/R Non-metallic Gears 














ey Here's a timely answer to the need for reducing 
ay labor costs — 4 — cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 


Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes, and picks 
up — all in one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this single unit 
. the thoroughness with which it cleans . 
and the features that make the machine simple to 
operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. 
There are no switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed 
to desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 


Model 213P at left, for heavy duty scrubbing of 
large-area floors, has a 26-inch brush spread, and 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes 
Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and inter- 
iM \ mediate operations, and in gasoline as well as elec- 
tric models. From this complete line, 
you can choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your job (no 
need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s 
also good to know that you can lease 
or purchase a Scrubber-V ac, and that 
a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engi- 
neer is nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the proper 
use of the machine ...to recommend 
cleaning schedules for 
most effectual care .. . and 
to make periodic check- 
ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3806B East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all prin- 
my cipal cities of the United 
~ $tates and Canada, 























{Powder Dispenser and Level Cable Wind are accessories) 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. = 
- | : % LFINNELL | PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 


CITIES 








the special cost advantages granted 
to foreign countries. . 
Donacp J. May 
ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 
THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Global Association 


Dear Sir: 

We were indeed greatly inter- 
ested in the article entitled U.S. 
Contractors Go Global [BW—Apr. 
14°56,p 139}. 

In the face of stiffer competition 
on the part of European contrac- 
tors, it would have seemed that in 
a number of cases an association 
between American and European 
companies might be desirable. 
Through joint ventures, American 
techniques could be allied to those 
elements which allow European 
firms a lower cost for construction 
jobs. 

This Belgian industrial service 
has already been instrumental in 
fostering numerous agreements be- 
tween American and Belgian com- 
panies in various manufacturing 
fields. However, thus far, Ameri- 
can construction engineering firms 
have not responded to proposals 
by some Belgian contractors for 
“global” association. 


J. A. TILoT 
VICE-CONSUL OF BELGIUM 
BELGIAN INDUSTRIAL INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Snapping the View 


Dear Sir: 

Returning from a recent busi- 
ness trip to the West Coast, Mrs. 
McCleary and I were enjoying the 
beautiful western scenery, as it can 
only be observed from a Vista 
Dome on the California Zephyr. 

Like many other shutterbugs, I 
was doing my best to record on 
colored film the gorgeous views 
as they unfolded into sight with 
every turn of the D&RGW Rail- 
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This machine is only six years old. But 
compared with others now in general use, 
it’s already obsolete. 


Luckily, management at this plant dis- 
covered the machine’s true age. Before the 
situation could become desperate. How? 
With Keysort punched-card accounting. 


On time reports proved that costs on the 
machine were running at an abnormally 
high level. And high cost meant high sell- 
ing price ...so high that competition was 
threatening to pull ahead. But as a result 


of information supplied by Keysort, a 
newer, improved machine was purchased. 
And competition’s prices were met — with 
ample margin for profit. 


McBee Keysort can give you fast, 
accurate reports on every phase of factory 
operation. Whatever your size or set-up. 
At remarkably low cost. 


The trained McBee man near you has a 
presentation which will show you how it’s 
done. It will take him just one hour from 
start to finish. Phone him, or write us. 





McBEE © Kin ySst2 7, 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio * Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 





NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME.ss 


all-steel buildings 
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The eye-appeal of far more expensive 
materials, plus the strength and low cost 
of steel! That’s what you get with Stran- 
Steel’s new Rigid Frame building line 
with exclusive Stran-Satin wall. Stran- 
Satin, a new satin-finish steel by National 
Steel, offers beauty and attractiveness 
never before achieved in pre-engineered 
metal buildings. Spangle-free Stran- 
Satin has a durable, noncorrosive, full 


Here's where you can get more information: 


with a luxury look 


— yours with 


the new 


commercial zinc coating, plus a new 
rib design. 


These new clear-span buildings are ideal 
for manufacturing, processing, ware- 
housing or distribution. Five clear-span 
widths—40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 ft. With 
these good-looking Stran-Steel build- 
ings you get quality construction, fast 
erection and easy expansion. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan « A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL iy CORPORATION 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg.; Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd.; Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., 
Ecorse; Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Blvd. ; Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St.; Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington; 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St.; Washington 6, D.C., 1200 18th St., N.W. Dealers in principal cities. 
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road. As we wound our way 
through the many canyons of the 
Sierra and Rocky Mountains, a 
gentleman whom I quickly recog- 
nized as an expert . .. by the 
confidence and dexterity being used 
in taking pictures with more than 
one camera .. . asked if I would 
mind if he took a picture of me 
taking a picture. I replied that I 
would not. Whereupon he did just 
ee 

We were pleasantly surprised to 
find our picture [page 12] and 
happy to be included in your report 
on the accomplishment of this fine 
railroad [BW—May19°56,p152]. 

O. H. McCLEaRY 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 

MANAGER 
MATHEWS CONVEYOR CO. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Plotting Costs 


Dear Sir: 

The article Costs Can Kill a 
Sales Boost [BW—Jun.9°56,p161] 
is very timely and well presented. 

Perhaps one reason why there 
is not a more general appreciation 
of the relationship between volume, 
costs, and profit is the general 
practice of considering all expense 
as a flat percentage of all sales. 
This is very convenient for ac- 
counting purposes and tells inves- 
tors whether their shares have 
made money in the past. But it 
could hardly be more misleading 
for purposes of future control or 
understanding of what is happen- 
ing, such as telling what profit to 
expect at different levels of sales. 

The trouble with lump-sum-cost 
applied across the boards is that it 
leads to the lazy kind of thinking 
which says, “We are doing $50- 
million a year now and are making 
10% before taxes; therefore, if we 
do $55-million we will make $5.5- 
million, and if we do $45-million 
we will make $4.5-million,” which, 
of course, is not true. 

This thinking would not be pos- 
sible if wider use were made of 
break-even point analysis, in smaller 
and medium-sized firms especially. 

In considering costs separately, 
instead of as a lump sum, it be- 
comes evident that some costs do 
not change at all with a normal 
change of volume, some change 
slightly, others may just about 
parallel the change, and a few may 
show wide fluctuations. Isolating 
the rigid costs and comparing the 
variable ones with volume, as in 
break-even analysis, is what gives 
you a preview of what profit to ex- 
pect at various sales levels. 

Elementary as this is to large 
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After 6,300,000 indexes Warner & Swasey 
1AC Automatic still holds API thread accuracy! 


THE W.C. Norris COMPANY, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has proved through 7 
years of 18-hour-a-day production 
that Warner & Swasey Single Spindle 
Automatics not only are designed to 
provide extreme accuracy, but that 
they're built to bold that accuracy! 

Norris installed the first of their 
present four LAC’s in 1949 to 
machine the ends of sucker rods — 
long rods used in series to actuate 
pumps in the bottom of oil wells. 

This 1 AC roughs and finishes ends 
of these forged steel rods—including 
cutting API threads—on a 36-second 
cycle! Any way you figure it, this 
1AC’s 6,300,000 indexes are the 
equivalent of 25 and more years of 
one-shift service on work cycles more 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, 


conventional to this type of machine. 
And the machine still automatically 
controls accuracy to meet these high 
API threading requirements. 

Such lasting accuracy is not sur- 
prising when you look at the unique 
design of Warner & Swasey Single 
Spindle Automatics. Here is engi- 
neered simplicity itself! Its big 
pentagon bar is supported by two 
wide—and widely spaced—bearings, 
completely enclosed and protected. 
Positive interlocking of the spider- 
guide plate combination further in- 


sures rigidity—and repeated accuracy. 


Accuracy and dependability of 
Warner & Swasey Single Spindle 
Automatics on long runs like those 
at Norris—plus their ability to pro- 


duce small lots—have drastically cut 
floor-to-floor costs for companies all 
over the country. 

Our Field Representative can show 
you how these machines will do the 
same for you! Call him in. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER &2 SWASEYV 








THREE MORE HERCULES ENGINES 


TCD-1468 500 H.P. 


TCD-501 180 H.P. 


Fs Whee Charged Diese! TCD-895 318 HP. 


Following the Hercules policy of 

providing industry with the latest in engine developments, 

the above Hercules TCD’s are available for applications requiring 
Tough Compact Dependable power. Complete details on these TCD’s are 
available from the factory. Write for Bulletins 

D-534, D-561 and D-567. 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION 


CANTON, OHIO 





corporations, there are still too 
many companies which neglect this 
kind of analysis. The news story 
you ran on the influence of cost 
control on profits, with changes of 
volume, should start many of your 
readers to plotting what variations 
in cost would do to their own 
profits at various volume levels. 

E. HEATH VAN DUZEE 
E. HEATH VAN DUZEE & ASSOC. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Different Uses 


Dear Sir: 

.... We are always glad to get 
a boost in the garden market {BW 
—May19°56,p185—Personal Busi- 
ness} but why did you have to 
specifically pick out a Japanese 
rake to recommend as the best? 
There are millions of flat spring 
steel tooth broom rakes made in 
this country, and it is difficult 
enough to compete now with im- 
ported goods in our field without 
a good American business maga- 
zine recommending a Japanese 
Parr 

JoHN T. MAINS 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


e BW’s experts recommend iron- 
tooth rakes for smoothing soil, 
bamboo for gathering leaves since 
the leaves are less apt to catch in 
their tines. They also say Japanese 
rake is the generally used term for 
bamboo rakes, some of which are 
made in the U. S. 


Packaging No Problem 


Dear Sir: 

I was most interested in your 
article Natural Rubber Begins to 
Fight [BW—May14’56,p95]. 

.. . Socfin Co., Ltd. of Malaya, 
whom we represent, have for a 
number of years now been willing 
sellers of “specification” rubber 
in most any type of packaging the 
buyer is willing to specify and pay 
ae 

On the point you raise about the 
packaging and grading, we can 
package tensocrepe (one of Soc- 
fin’s rubbers) for example, in any 
kind of package. . . . Almost any 
combination imaginable can _ be 
procured if the buyer wishes to 
underwrite the cost. The cost is 
not always prohibitive and some- 
times amounts to only a fraction 
Of A CMR. .«- 

ARTHUR NOLAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
LATEX AND RUBBER, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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New food ingredients are upgrading people’s tastes 


The new science of food chemistry creates unusual improvements in taste appeal 


and in keeping qualities, through the use of Atlas sorbitol and food emulsifiers 





Lors of foods are going places today. They have new 
qualities that people like . . . qualities contributed by Atlas 
food ingredients. 


Shortenings that make fluffier cakes and icings . . . bread that 
keeps its oven freshness and texture days longer . . . ice cream 
that comes from the package with a temptingly smoother 
texture . . . these are some of the unusual effects created 

by Atlas food emulsifiers. Foods containing sugar, like candies 
and cookies, keep their taste appeal longer when protected 
by Atlas sorbitol. 


If you are a food processor, perhaps our products can help 
improve yours. If you make drugs, cosmetics, paints, textiles, 
plastics, chemical products, we might have some useful 

ideas for you, too. Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 

99, Delaware. 





POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS 
EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 








EW COLOR CODE 


for steel identification 





KEY TO COLOR SYSTEM 








COLOR CARBON STEEL BARS ALLOY STEEL BARS 
GREEN @ 1018 - C1020 @ Under .30 Carbon 
BLUE @ 1035 @ .30 to under 40 Corb. © 
YELOW @ C1042 - C1045 @ .40 to under 50 Corb. @ 7 ey 
PINK @ cio9s @ .50 Carbon and over 
PURPLE © Ledloy (Solid Purple) © Rycut Series /Leoded 
Leod Added (Purple Dot) 
BLACK © 4100 Series 
WHITE @ ci - bie @© 4300 and 4600 Series 
ORANGE @ C1213 - 81113 © 8600 and 8700 Series 


GOLD @ Low Corbon—High Mang. © 6100 and 9300 Series 
BROWN @ Med. Carbon—High Mang. 





RED @ ©1213 Accy. Stock (Solid Red) @ Special Ground Finish 
Sp'l. Gound Finish (Half Red) 





NEW RYERSON STEEL COLOR CODE 


1. Single colors ore for Carbon and Corbon-Mangonese steels. 2. The Carbon colors Green, 
Bive, Yellow ond Pink define Carbon content. 3. Centered dots of these Carbon colors indi- 
cate heot treated condition. 4. Other dots identify additional characteristics. 5, Red means 
Specic! Ground Finish. 6. Other colors designate related groups of steel. (See key above.) 

















AISieSAE ANALYSES SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
CARBON STEEL BARS ALLOY STEEL BARS 
1000 Ground Screw Med. Carb. RYCUT SERIES Add'i. Alloys 
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AIRCRAFT QUALITY ALLOY STEEL BARS 
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” KEY TO COLOR SYMBOLS: 
A—ALUMINUM BK—BLACK GD—GOLD O—ORANGE PK—PINK W—WHITE 
B—BLUE BR—BROWN GR—GREEN P—PURPLE R—RED Y—YELLOW 


For Stainless steels and other products, see your Ryerson Stock List 





More logical system 
aids quality control 


Accurate identification of steel—al- 
ways a point of paramount importance 
with Ryerson—now becomes even 
more meaningful! than before with the 
introduction of a new system of color 
marking. 


Based on logical groupings of re- 
lated types of steel, this new Ryerson 
color code is easy to understand, re- 
member, and use. It strengthens still 
further the rigid program of quality 
control that for years has guarded the 
known high uniform quality of Ryer- 
son Certified Steel. 

Here’s how the system works: 

1. Single colors are used for standard 
Carbon and Carbon Manganese 
Steels. 

2. The colors GREEN, BLUE, YELLOW 
AND PINK always define Carbon 
content. 

3. Centered dots of these Carbon col- 
ors always indicate the heat treated 
condition. 

4. Centered dots of other than Carbon 
colors identify characteristics other 
than analysis, carbon content or the 
heat treated condition. 

5. Purpie, Biack, Wuire, ORANGE, 
GoLp and Brown each designate a 
related group of steels. 

6. Rep marking of any kind always 
indicates Special Ground Finish. 


If you do not already have this new 
steel identification chart, we will be 
glad to send a copy (printed in full 
color) for your Ryerson Stock List. 
Call or write your nearby Ryerson 
plant, or write Box 8000-A, Chicago 
80, Llinois. 


RYERSON 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC, 


PLANTS AT: NEW YORK + BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE, N.C + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE + SEATTLE 
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Here it is midyear and business has been doing, for once, just what 
most people thought: moving sidewise at a very high level. 


Several industries have been taking their lumps, to be sure. 


Yet over-all output has sunk only a very little. Here is a rugged display 
considering the depth of the spill in autos and housing. 


This has been, up to now, a rolling recession of the truest sort. A few 
industries have “adjusted” under cover of general strength. 


It could be very nearly over. Certainly autos and housing would seem 
to have put their worst days behind them. 

Yet one “correction” hasn’t been made. Inventories still are very high. 
(Even though autos, at the retail level, finally are being liquidated.) Hence 
you can’t be dead sure of an upturn just yet. 


—_ 
Bank on these two major points of strength even beyond yearend: 


«Government spending will be on the up. No longer is it just the state 
and local outlay that is rising; federal is going up, too. 


* Industrial outlays on new plant and equipment will be as strong as 
resources permit. Big gains will continue as long as the materials, money, 
and manpower can be scraped together. 


Industrial expansion is nothing short of spectacular, whether you 
look at plant building or buying of new equipment. 


The value of work put in place on privately owned factories for the first 
half of the year has been about $1.4-billion. Structural steel may be the 
bottleneck that will prevent it setting a new record for the year at $3-billion. 
Yet the gain over 1955 should be close to 25%. 

On the machinery side, which represents a much larger dollar outlay, 
McGraw-Hill’s new order index was 40% above 1955 at last report. And 
machine tool shipments, up 29% in the first five months of this year, can’t 
get within hailing distance of bookings. 


Election year log rolling in Congress still obscures the amount by 
which federal spending will rise. But the road bill alone is enough to 
provide considerable stimulus. 


Make an estimate of second-half retail sales, and you can make up your 
mind whether factories face any real inventory trouble. 


When you do, bear in mind that comparisons will be with the best six 
months in history. Merchandisers of all types rang up a record of $98-bil- 
lion on their cash registers in the last half of 1955. 


Retail volume in the first half of 1956 set a new record for that period 
in spite of the cut in sales of new automobiles. 


The total apparently was about $91-billion, a gain of 4%. 


Stores will have to add a little more than $100-billion in the second 
half to maintain the 4% margin over 1955. This means a year’s volume of 
about $193-billion against 1955’s $185'4-billion. 
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Monthly average figures will give you some idea of how high retailers 
have to go if they’re to keep 4% ahead of last year. 


They averaged slightly over $15-billion a month in the first half of 
1956, up half a billion dollars over the same 1955 months. 
They'll have to go at a $17-billion-a-month clip the rest of this year, 
because last year was running $16 1/3-billion. 
—— 
Detroit’s new models will play an important part in setting the tone of 
retail sales late in the year. 


Actually, new car deliveries so far stack up second only to last year’s 
first half record. Registrations through June shouldn’t miss 3,175,000 by 
far, about 11% under the same 1955 period. 


The drop in output has, of course, been much sharper—about 257%. 


Match auto output with registrations and you see a much happier pic- 
ture of the industry than most that have been painted lately (page 23). 

Output has been almost exactly 3.2-million—25,000 over sales—for the 
first half of this year. 

Then allow about 150,000 for exports and sales that don’t go into regis- 
tration (mostly to Uncle Sam), and there has been a net reduction in the 
industry's inventory of at least 125,000 cars since Jan. 1. 


That should put July 1 stocks not much over 650,000 cars. 


Improvement in auto dealers’ inventory position is, of course, a rela- 
tive thing; 650,000 cars now look bigger than 800,000 did a year ago because 
sales were so much easier to close then. 

Nevertheless, the present position represents good progress in the 
workdown from about 900,000 as recently as May 1. 


Housing needs something to shake it off dead center—and the industry 
hasn't yet come up with anything so good as a new-model car. 


The “something” it needs would have to be defined, as of now, as a 
good bit more mortgage money at easier terms. Some feel this restorative 
will be applied before the year is out—whether healthy or not. 


Housing figures for the year to date are good or bad depending on 
your particular interest in the situation. 


If you are a builder or supplier, doubtless a first half year with only 
about 575,000 new dwelling units started is disappointing. Yet, to an out- 
sider, that’s neither high nor low by recent experience. 


Probably the most remarkable thing about housing is that $7-billion 
worth of work could have been done in the first half of 1956 under prevailing 
conditions in the money market. 


After all, last year’s record half year’s $7.6-billion and the year’s 
$16.6-billion saw the use of $28%-billion of credit (both mortgages and 
construction loans), and a net rise of $12.7-billion in mortgage debt. 

Contents copyrighted woder the general copyright on the June 30, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N.Y. 








High voltage ceramic insulators capable of holding vast quantities of electric power under control, the familiar transit 
and leveling rod with target, the slender but powerful lines of a swinging boom are the devices used by Stanley Meltzoff 
to tell the story of the growth and expansion so typical of America’s responsible and progressive electric power industry. 





United Engineers has pioneered 
in the design and construction of electric power plants 
across the nation. As designers, construction engineers, 
and engineering consultants, we have long served 
many of the pace-setting utilities and industrial organ- 
izations on such projects as thermal and hydroelectric 
plants, electric substations, and installations for sup- 
plying heating and process steam. Each presented its 
own particular problem—successfully solved on sched- 
ule and within the estimate. 

Best proof of the flexibility and scope of our engi- 


neering skiils—and the satisfaction received—ties in 
the fact that more than 90% of our work comes from 
clients we have previously served. 

No matter what your project—power plant or 
chemical plant, gas plant or pipeline, steel mill or 
industrial building—-United Engineers has the skill 
and creative ability to augment the engineering staff 
of your own organization. Our background of more 
than 70 years’ experience is your assurance of getting 
the maximum for each dollar expended. Why not 
investigate and profit from this experience? 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 


U.E.&C. 


(Canada) Ltd. 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation's forward-thinking utilities and industries 
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1956 1955 
WINNERS | LOSERS | OUTPUT % of OUTPUT % of 
Thousands of units TOTAL Thousands of units TOTAL 

a ees Sree ne 879.4 27.5 938.9 22.1 
Cs we wee ee 700.3 21.9 894.9 21.0 
ee ores ae ee 326.2 10.2 425.0 10.0 
Oldsmobile | ........ee- 252.6 7.9 328.4 sors 
Plymouth 243.0 7.6 422.2 9.9 

Pontiac 191.9 6.0 312.3 7.3 

Mercury 137.5 4.3 233.9 5.5 

Dodge 108.7 3.4 179.2 4.2 

Codiiias. >... cass een P 83.8 2.6 82.2 1.9 
Chrysler 64.0 2.0 111.8 2.6 

De Soto 57.6 1.8 79.9 1.9 

Studebaker 48.0 1.5 72.4 1.7 

Nash 41.6 1.3 71.2 1.7 

Mssha <--2 “EAs eenvn 28.8 0.9 21.7 0.5 
Hudson 19.2 0.6 34.0 0.8 

Packard 12.8 0.4 43.3 1.0 

Continental 1.0 _ == ‘ns 

Others 1.6 _ 6.7 0.2 








Source: Automotive Reports; BUSINESS WEEK Estimate. 


Detroit Learns a Bitter Lesson 


The auto industry rounded a comer 
this week. The disagreeable and dis- 
appointing first half of 1956 ended, 
sales began strengthening, and there 
were tones of hope in a muted key. 

The battle for sales that raged 
through the first half of the year has 
been intense. Qut of it have come 
some surprises in the competitive line- 
up—and some stern lessons for the in- 
dustry. 

But now the auto makers are look- 
ing up from many of their worries in 
surprise to see a fairly good chance 
that stocks of unsold cars will be re- 
duced to between 400,000 and 500,000 
—about a 30-day supply—by 1956 model 
cleanup time, and that dealers probably 
won’t have to unload at panic prices. 

Because of the mammoth inventory 
at the start of this year, the auto indus- 
try may yet wind up 1956 by selling 


more cars than it produces. The pres- 
ent outlook is that retail deliveries will 
be between 5.8-million and 6-million. 
e Bold Bet—One GM man was bold 
enough to predict this week: “I'll bet 
Chevrolet dealers will run out of cars 
two weeks before the 1957 model in- 
troduction time.” 

To see why this bet isn’t necessarily 
so wild as it seems at first glance, you 
have to take into account the way pro- 
duction (chart) and sales have been 
running since 1956 models came in. 


|. Competitive Battle 


In the sales race, figures are com- 
plete only to the end of April and fac- 
tory estimates for May and June are 
closely guarded secrets. But it’s quite 
clear that Chevrolet is one of the three 
cars—Lincoln and the Rambler are the 
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others—that have breasted the down- 
ward spiral this year. 

Chevrolet’s share of the industry’s 
sales is larger this year than last. It 
has increased its market penetration 
from 20.3% in the first four months 
of 1955 to 25.6% in January to April 
this year. Ford’s share has stayed just 
about the same—21.3% last year and 
21.2% this year. 

In production, where figures are 
complete to the end of this month, 
Chevrolet’s share of the industry’s total 
output is up sharply—from 22.1% last 
year to 27.5% this year. Ford’s produc- 
tion is up only a little—from 21% last 
year to 21.9% this year. 

With these figures side-by-side, you 
can see the extent of Chevrolet’s run- 
away performance this year. 
¢ Down the List—In the third spot in 
the market, Buick is unchallenged. It 
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has increased its slice of auto output 
slightly, and its share of sales has slipped 
only a little. 

It's in the race for fourth place 
that you see most sharply how the fast 
inventory buildup early this year has 
thrown the normal relationship between 
production and sales out of kilter. 
Oldsmobile has built a greater percent- 
age of the industry’s output this year 
than last and is in front of Plymouth 
both on that score and in the total num- 
ber of cars built. 

But at the end of April, Plymouth, 
by a narrow margin, still held fourth 
place in new-car registrations. And so, 
working from the production figures, 
it’s quite probable that Oldsmobile 
with its larger production has already 
passed Plymouth in the race for registra- 
tions. 
¢ Inventories’ Weight—Because Chrys- 
ler’s divisions started building 1956 
models earlier than their competitors, 
they started the year with heavy stocks. 
Iheir share of production, conse- 
quently, has been smaller than their 
share of sales. 

On sales since April, Chrysler’s deal- 
ers have reported gains—and now 
Chrysler Corp. claims its cars hold 
nearly 17% of sales. What's happened, 
obviously, is that its dealers have been 
selling out of inventory. Still, Chrys- 
ler’s share of sales is less than last year, 
just as its production is less than in 
the first half of 1955. 

What’s been happening to Chrysler’s 
inventories has been happening through 
most of the auto industry. Auto men 
now think their inventories are getting 
back into balance. They believe—per- 
haps “hope” is a better word—that 
the worst is over. 


ll. Applying the Lessons 


The fall-off has taught the losers— 
and the winners—some bitter lessons. 
Detroit is reappraising some of its ideas 
and policies. These tentative decisions 
have a significance far into the future: 

The auto market will continue to 
grow, but more slowly than the 1955 
boom indicated. Car sales may again 
push through the 7-million mark before 
1960, but Detroit doesn’t hold unani- 
mously to this belief. 

Capital investment for expansion can 
slow down because increased capacity 
won't be needed for four or five years. 
The industry’s capital spending figures 
may go up in the next two vears—but 
it won’t necessarily be earmarked for 
expansion. 

Styling will get even heavier em- 
phasis. It is no longer possible to move 
the chrome and paint around, call it 
a new model, and expect it to sell with 
the leading cars. There will likely be 
no change in the accepted three-year 
cycle for new body shells, but vear-to- 
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year appearance changes will become 
increasingly pronounced. 

All those thoughts have been forced 
on a reluctant industry that became 
overconfident last year and discovered 
that the 1956 consumer isn’t the easy 
market it thought he was. 

For next year, despite the stimulus 
of the many new models coming out, 
most observers pick a cautious 6.3-mil- 
lion as the top sales figure. 

At Ford, there is a slight difference of 
opinion among forecasters who look be- 
vond next year. One group predicts a 
sidewise saw-tooth sales pattern for the 
next five vears, with a peak of 7-million 
attained shortly after 1960. The other 
sees a jagged rising curve with the 7- 
million mark passed at least once be- 
fore 1960. 

General Motors’ people are hesitant 
about looking into the future. They are 
concerned about the Federal Reserve 
Board’s credit policies. They figure 
there is a lag of six to nine months be- 
tween FRB action and its effect in the 
market place. So even if the Fed moves 
immediately to increase the money in 
circulation, GM officials believe it is 
already too late to get the 1957 auto 
market off to a good start. 


lll. Switch in Spending 


With 1955's sky-is-the-limit opti- 
mism squeezed out of the industry, and 
the future market forecasts scaled 
down, it is natural that the motor-mak- 
ers are taking a second look at their 
capital expansion plans. 

They are putting heavier emphasis 
on the idea of spending for the sake 
of saving: If you have to spend half a 
billion dollars for newer, more eco- 
nomical factories and equipment that 
will save you a billion dollars over a 
period of years—then you should spend 
it fast, they say. 

There are several factors pushing 
them urgently toward this: Labor rates 
will keep rising, a steel price increase 
is certain. Prices of the 1956 autos 
were higher than those of the 1955 
models. Now there’s open talk in 
Detroit of a further mark-up of 1957 
model prices. 

The auto makers know that some- 
where along the line the consumers will 
balk. So their spending for cost-cutting 
is being spurred along as fast as ever. 
¢ Expansion Slows—But there’s no 
real steam behind the plans that aim 
at spending purely for expansion. A 
year ago, for instance, work on a Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac plant that’s being 
built by GM on the West Coast would 
have been pushed at a heavy cost in 
overtime. Now it’s moving more 
slowly. The plant will be built, but 
with strict attention to cost estimates. 
Chevrolet’s largest assembly _ plant, 
planned for Ohio, was originally to 
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have been ready in the fall of 1957. 
The heat is off now, so it might be 
finished in 1958 instead. 


IV. Theory for Sales 


If anyone still doubts the effect of 
appearance changes on sales, Detroit 
will merely point to the sales this year 
of the pad the Rambler, and Chev- 
rolet. The first two had new body 
shells; Chevrolet retained the 1955 
body shell (as it will for 1957) but 
hung on new fenders, a new hood, and 
a new grille. It’s a different-looking 
and—apparently in the customers’ eyes 
—a better-looking automobile. 

Appearance p Ferre in the 1956 
Ford were minor. And while Chevro- 
let has increased its market penetration, 
Ford has just stayed even. 
¢ Plans for Change—The results of 
this lesson will come visible when the 
1957 models roll out. 

The entire Chrysler line is redesigned 
for 1957. The cars will be several 
inches lower and the windshields will 
be wrapped into the roof. 

Ford and Mercury will be a couple 
of inches lower and will have new 
body shells, featuring adaptations of 
the large fins and deep body indenta- 
tions of Mercury’s “dream car,” the 
Turnpike Cruiser. The Lincoln’s ap- 
pearance will be changed but it will not 
get a new body shell. 

General Motors will give Cadillac, 
Buick, and Oldsmobile a new body 
shell. Cadillac will also have a new 
frame—roughly resembling the frame 
used by Mercedes, with the longitudinal 
members set inside the front and rear 
cross pieces, and the body attached to 
outriggers. 

Studebaker-Packard has already ended 
its 1956 model run of Packards and 
Clippers. It’s planning only a facelift 
for its 1957 Packards. 

Chevrolet and Pontiac will go one 
more year with their present body 
shells, but Chevvy will again re-work 
its appearance. 

So now these heavy annual appear- 
ance changes are being seen in the auto 
industry as “musts.” They'll be more 
widespread after 1957, even though 
they cost just about the same as the 
normal three-year changes of auto body 
shells. A change such as Chevrolet 
made for its 1956 models—and which 
it will be making again for 1957—can 
cost up to $50-million. 
¢ Independents Hurt—Thus, the the- 
ory of heavy appearance changes every 
year puts American Motors and Stude- 
baker-Packard at an even greater disad- 
vantage. 

The smaller companies just can’t af- 
ford the massive expense of heavy an- 
nual appearance changes that this year 
seem to have swung so much success for 
Chevrolet. 
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Will Prices Follow Steel Uphill? 


@ Steel users, their profit margins slimming, will try to 


pass price rise along—if they can. 


@ Capital goods makers see no problem, but some 


consumer goods men worry over sales, will “wait and see.” 


@ So pattern looks like this—price rises sooner or 
p p 


later in other fields, but no inflationary spiral. 


U.S. industry is bracing itself for a 
boost in the price of steel. Steel users 
take it for granted that, following a 
wage settlement with the union, steel 
prices will go up $10 a ton. Few think 
it will be less than that; some believe 
the price increase may be as much as 
$12. Since the composite price of steel 
is now almost $140 a ton, that will 
mean an increase of 7% to 8% in the 
cost of steel. 

So the crucial problem facing every 
steel user now is: What do we do about 
it? Do we pass it along to our cus- 
tomers, or try to absorb it? Or do we 
do a bit of both? 
¢ What They Plan—In an effort to find 
out how companies are planning to 
handle the expected boost in their costs, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters throughout the 
country this week spoke to a broad 
cross section of industrialists. 

The answer that emerges is this: 

¢ Almost all steel users are going 
to try their hardest to pass the steel 
cost hike—which in some cases will be 
compounded by wage increases for their 
cwn workers—on to their customers. 

¢ Companies making capital goods 
are pretty sure that they can get away 
with it. 

¢ But many companies making 
consumer goods are worried that they 
won't be able to make price increases 
stick. In many lines—among_ them, 
electric appliances, kitchen equipment, 
and furniture—manufacturers confess, 
“Our list price is our wish price.” 

Nevertheless, many manufacturers in 
lines where the competition has been 
most hectic this year are planning to 
put through price increases even if it 
costs them business. Profit margins, 
they say, have already been squeezed 
as tight as possible. And, unlike the 
legendary manufacturer who was willing 
to operate at a loss because “you got 
to make a living,” most manufacturers 
are determined to keep prices far 
enough above costs to maintain what 
they consider a reasonable profit mar- 
gin. They are hoping that their com- 
petitors are in the same spot, and will 
follow suit. 
¢ Biggest Worriers—Of course, nobody 
is at all sure what the competitors will 
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do. The outfits that worry most are 
those who find themselves facing giants 
in the consumer goods field—like the 
big manufacturers of electric appli- 
ances. 

They fear—possibly without cause— 
that the big, diversified companies may 
be able to hold their prices down as a 
way of stealing the other fellow’s cus- 
tomers, then make up the extra costs 
by loading them onto heavy industrial 
products. In the capital spending boom, 
that’s where demand is strongest and 
price hikes easiest to put through. 
¢ Waiters—In many consumer lines, 
manufacturers are taking a wait-and-see 
attitude—in their determination not to 
advance boldly and wind up like the 
lost battalion. Most companies in these 
lines are in good shape to sweat out 
the general advance for a few months, 
if necessary, because they have stashed 
away heavy steel inventories against 
either a strike or a price hike. 

Many, also, are likely to wait to see 
the general pattern before deciding on 
a strategy that may involve: 

e Juggling of price 
among different product lines. 

e Introducing some new models 
where price increases will be less ob- 
vious or less likely to provoke resistance, 
and dropping some lines if prices can’t 
be kept above costs. 

¢ Shunting part of the extra costs 
onto distributors and dealers. 

¢ Absorbing part of the costs by 
improving production techniques, re- 
designing products, or substituting dif- 
ferent materials. 
¢ Quick Passers—Companies supplying 
industry with plants, heavy equipment, 
machine tools, and the like aren’t 
troubled with the uncertainty that is 
besetting the consumer goods firms. Al- 
most unanimously, capital goods manu- 
facturers said they'd just pass the steel 
price boost along. 

An executive of an outfit that builds 
complete plants for extractive indus- 
tries described the steel increase as 
“just like a new tax—there’s no way 
for the buyer to avoid paying it.” 

A maker of ball bearings declared: 
“We simply cannot afford to absorb a 
steel price increase. . . . The customers 


increases 


have two choices—they can take it and 
like it, or take it and lump it.” 

The purchasing agent of a big pe- 
troleum outfit said: “Last year we 
absorbed $14-million directly, plus in- 
direct increases in the cost of equip- 
ment made of steel. We are not going 
to do that again this time.” 

A steel warehouser insisted: “The 
increase will be passed on, absolutely. 
It’s got to be. I can’t speak for our 
customers, but I think you'll find they 
will all pass it on, also. I see this thing 
as a definite inflationary shot in the arm. 
Steel will go up $10 or $12 a ton, and 
it will go right down the line. Sure, 
you'll get some resistance. But the 
price will be established, and that will 
be it.” 
¢ Trigger—More than one businessman 
expressed his feeling that the steel price 
boost would set off a round of price 
increases that would be more than a 
simple pass-along of higher wages. 

One Ohio manufacturer of commer- 
cial and industrial scales put it that “the 
most likely effect of the steel price 
boost may be that it will trigger a price 
increase that’s really based as much on 
other gradually increasing costs” as it 
is on the cost of steel. He mentioned 
such factors as higher freight rates, ris- 
ing wages. 

This manufacturer thinks these extra 
costs might otherwise have been grad- 
ually absorbed, but the sharp boost in 
the price of steel will give everybodv 
an excuse for getting his own back fast. 

As for the steel industry itself, many 
businessmen held that the increase in 
price will be meant to cover not only 
the extra cost of steel labor and other 
costs that have been creeping up, but 
also to provide extra funds needed to 
finance the industry’s big capital spend- 
ing program. 
¢ Over-All Pattern—Although the pat- 
tern is a mixed and confused one, it 
seems clear, on balance, that the rise 
in steel’s cost is bound to be reflected 
to some extent in price hikes in other 
fields. In some industries, escalator 
clauses will insure that this will happen 
almost at once. In others, where there 
are heavy backlogs of orders negotiated 
at the old prices, the reaction will be 
somewhat delayed. 

However, there was remarkably little 
expectation that the coming price boost 
would be sharply inflationary. The econ- 
omy is still moving sideways, and most 
prices show little if any bounce. So, 
few thought the steel price boost likely 
to set off a cumulative spiral that would 
go far beyond the initial push given by 
the wage bargain. The worry is still 
over creeping inflation, not the gallop- 
ing variety. 
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AUCTIONEER Harold Strait gave out 
with a steady spiel in his effort to find 
buyers for 75 used planes up for sale. 
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Putting Small Planes on 


sold at an average price of $2,000. 
And a 1949 Pontiac brought its two 


Memorial Airport, a small 450-acre 
field at Defiance, Ohio, was roaring with 
activity last Saturday, June 23. People 
and private planes crowded the field 
(pictures). When it was time to go 
home, some 45 of the planes had differ- 
ent owners. 

The occasion was an elaborate “swap- 
erama” or used plane auction, the 
third such event to be held at Defiance, 
which is just outside of Toledo. The 
affair, largest of its kind ever held, at- 
tracted more than 500 planes. But only 
75 aircraft went on the auction block. 
Most of the rest were flown in by 
plane enthusiasts from all over the Mid- 
west and the East who just wanted to 
look. 

There were a lot of “lookers” among 
the 1,500 people who turned out for 
the auction. But there also were a 
good number of prospective buyers and 
sellers hoping to strike a bargain. Be- 
fore the day was over 45 planes were 


owners $150. The men had driven in 
from New Jersey, asked that the car be 
auctioned off so they could get enough 
money to make a down payment on a 
plane. But they didn’t buy a plane. 

e Sponsor—This year’s plane auction— 
and two last year—was sponsored by 
Robert Zeller. He is president of Zel- 
ler Corp., which manufactures ma- 
chined parts for the automotive indus- 
try. And he is also a flying enthusiast. 
About three years ago, his company 
set up a division known as Zelair Corp. 
and took over the operation of Memo- 
rial Airport, which is owned by the 
county. At the airport, Zelair operates 
a plane servicing and repair department, 
and plane painting facilities. 

Zeller got the idea for staging a plane 
auction when he saw the successful 
turnouts at auctions for heavy machin- 
ery. “I figured if guys would show up 
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the Block 


to buy a 10-ton press, there might be 
as much interest among plane buyers in 
getting up an auction,” he says. 

e Scattered Market—Since private 
plane owners are scattered over such 
wide areas, the usual way to buy or sell 
a used plane is by advertising in avia- 
tion trade journals. 

But Zeller believes people interested 
in owning planes are a lot like people 
in the car market today: ““They are all 
concerned with getting a bigger, more 
powerful model And I figured if 
I could get both buyer and seller to- 
gether at one spot, they would have far 
less trouble working out a deal than 
doing it by mail or phone.” 

Zelair charges a $10 registration fee 
for each plane to be auctioned. Zeller’s , 
company also takes a commission of ; 
$25 or 5% of the sale price—whichever 
is greater. It pays the auctioneer. 

For this year’s sale, planes began ar- 


riving several days before the event. PROSPECTIVE BUYERS look at a 7-passenger Beech, but it was too big for them. 
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BIPLANE got plenty of atten- 
tion from flying enthusiasts who 
came to the sale. 


SPECTATORS sought shade 
and rest under plane’s wing as 
the auction wore on. 


IIRED of listening to auction- 
eer, plane owner snoozes in his 
cockpit. 











The bulk of them, however, flew in 
the morning of the auction. Bad flying 
weather and a ceiling of 400 ft. slowed 
down arrivals early Saturday morning. 
But by 10:30 a.m., planes were com- 
ing in so fast that at one time there 
were seven of them circling the field 
awaiting the signal to land. 

¢ The Bidding—As the planes landed, 
they taxied into position in rows of 12. 
And when the bidding began, the 
auctioneer—Harold Strait of Defiance— 
moved up and down the rows, calling 
on the crowd to part with “some of 
that good Republican money.” 

The planes on the auction block 
were of all types. They ranged from 
a 1939 Piper Cub and an ancient 
Ryan experimental biplane (which 
didn’t sell) to luxurious twin-engined 
Beechcraft 6-passenger planes. 

And the prospective buyers came for 
different reasons. Most wanted planes 
for their own personal use and a good 
many of these already had planes they 
wanted to sell or swap. But some of 
the prospects were looking for their first 
plane. And two Air Force officers 
were trying to find a small trainer-type 
plane for use by a flying club they are 
organizing at their post for military and 
civilian personnel. A few used plane 
dealers were hoping to pick up bargains. 

On the whole, the buyers were econ- 
omy-minded. The lowest sale price 
was $500 plunked down for a Piper 
Cub. Highest price paid was $7,750 for 
a Beechcraft Bonanza. There were no 
takers for a twin-engine Beechcraft 
plane suitable for company use. Own- 
er’s rock bottom price was $34,000. 
¢ High Hopes—But Zeller was very 
pleased with the results of this year's 


auction. “We're going to make this 
just like the Indianapolis races—an an- 
nual event,” he said. “And we are 


going to make Defiance the used plane 
capital of the country,” he boasted. 
If Zeller means small private planes 
when he talks about used planes, he 
may succeed in putting Defiance on the 
map. If he means the whole market 
for used planes—including also business 
planes and_ transports—he’s _ talking 
through his hat. That’s because private 
planes are only a small part of the total 
market. And other used plane dealers 
are dubious about the role auctions 
will have—if any—in selling the bigger 
used planes now in great demand. 
¢ Bigger Market—One big used plane 
dealer, Eli Graubart of Chicago, esti- 
mates that almost 80% of used aircraft 
are bought for business purposes, com- 
pared with about 20% for private use. 
He savs already there are 59,000 busi- 
ness and executive aircraft in the air 
today, and the number keeps growing. 
Another dealer in Denver, Don Vest, 
believes the future of used aircraft lies 
in the bigger planes sold for company 
use rather than in private aircraft. 
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New Roads: 13-Year Look Ahead 


The nation’s biggest road building 
program has cleared Congress and is 
ready for Pres. Eisenhower to sign it 
into a law. 

The multi-billion-dollar program pro- 
vides for a 13-year construction period 
beginning this July 1, to be financed 
more or less pay-as-you-build. New and 
increased user taxes on such items as 
gasoline and tires will bring in around 
$14.8-billion over a 16-year taxing 
period. 

Present highway user taxes will be 
earmarked for road building, and lev- 
ied, both old and new, are calculated 
to yield $38.5-billion in the 16-year 
period. 
¢ A Compromise Measure—Getting a 
highway program that suits everyone 
has been hard. 

Last year Congress rejected the Ad- 
ministration’s 10-year road building 
program to be financed through bond 
issues. At the same time it rejected the 
similar, but less ambitious, Democratic 
proposal that contained no money rais- 
ng provisions. 

The present program is a compro- 
mise, with taxes spread further across 
the board and provisions made for 
periodic adjustments along the way. 
¢ Interstate Net—Backbone of the 
project will be completion of 41,000 
miles of interstate superhighways that 
will connect all major cities. Construc- 
tion of other subsidiary roads will be 
stepped up, too, so that by 1969 the 
country will have a modern network 
of highways. 

The federal government will pay the 
major share on the interstate system— 
90% with states contributing 10%. 
On other roads—primary, secondary, 
and urban—the basis will be 50-50. Un- 
der the old program, Congress for two 
decades has approved short-term high- 
way aid that in general matched 50-50 
the money put up by the states. 

The federal share on the interstate 
roads will run around $25-billion; an- 
other $2.5-billion of federal money will 
be parceled out to states over the next 
three years to get construction under 
way on the other roads. 
¢ Ups and Downs—Federal spending 
on the highway program is expected to 
start out around $1-billion a year, then 
step up to a peak of around $3-billion 
a vear during the mid-1960s. Later it 
will work down to around $1-billion 
toward the final vears. This year, fed- 
eral aid is $875-million. 

Apportionment of the interstate 
money will continue for three years on 
the present formula, based on such fac- 
tors as area and population. Then it 
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How Federal Highway Spending 
Will Step Up 


(Fiscal Years, Millions of Dollars) 
STATE 1956 @ 1957 @ 1958 





’ 40.5 51.5 
ARIZONA , 23.6 29.7 


ARKANSAS A 29.3 37.3 
CALIFORNIA Jd 110.9 142.6 
COLORADO . 28.9 36.6 


CONNECTICUT t 18.9 24.3 
DELAWARE : 10.9 14.2 
FLORIDA ; 33.6 42.9 


46.4 59.2 
20.1 25.5 


91.7 118.2 
48.2 61.7 
42.0 53.0 
38.4 48.2 
° 36.7 47.1 
LOUISIANA , 32.3 41.6 
MAINE , 15.5 20.1 
MARYLAND , 22.7 29.6 
MASSACHUSETTS . 39.9 52.1 
MICHIGAN ' 70.5 90.4 


MINNESOTA . 46.4 58.5 
MISSISSIPPI d 31.9 40.5 
MISSOURI ' 55.0 69.7 
MONTANA : 29.9 37.9 
NEBRASKA : 30.3 38.5 


NEVADA 20.3 26.0 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 11.0 14.4 
NEW JERSEY 41.2 53.4 
NEW MEXICO 25.0 31.6 
NEW YORK 135.1 174.7 


NORTH CAROLINA 49.7 63.8 
NORTH DAKOTA 22.8 28.5 
OHIO 82.9 106.9 
36.8 46.6 
28.3 35.7 


101.7 132.2 
11.9 15.3 
16.3 33.7 
24.0 29.9 
42.3 54.3 


117.5 149.0 
19.2 24.7 
10.7 14.1 
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32.1 41.1 
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is designed to shift over to a needs 
basis. This means if the cost of com- 
pleting a state’s interstate mileage is, 
say, 10% of the cost of completing the 
entire system, then the state gets 10% 
of the year’s money allocation. Con 
gress can always change the rules. 

l'ax money for the road system will 
be put into a highway trust fund to be 


handled by the Secy. of the Treas- 
ury The Administration won a pro- 


construction hold-downs so 
that the government cannot obligate 
more money to states for any year than 
is currently in the trust fund. How- 
states can go ahead on new roads 
it their first expense, with reimburse- 
ment to come later. 

Besides, receipts are certain to exceed 
expenditures for at least the first three 
years Thus, the restriction cau have 
no effect before the middle of 1959 
at the earliest. 
¢ Taxes Begin—The 16-year tax period 
starts July 1, when the federal tax on 
diesel, and special fuels will 

up 1¢ a gal. to 3¢; the manufactur- 
ers’ sales tax on trucks, trailers, and 
buses will climb from 8% to 10%—the 
:mount paid on passenger cars; 
the federal tax on tires will increase 
from the present 5¢ a Ib. to 8¢; camel- 
back rubber for retreading will be taxed 
for the first time at 3¢ a Ib., and 
trucks weighing 13 tons and over will 
have to pay a special yearly registration 
fee of $1.50 per 1,000 Ib. Taxes apply 
only to vehicles that normally use the 
roads; farm and other vehicles are ex- 
empt 

States that already have big chunks 
of free and toll roads that will be in- 
corporated into the interstate system 
have sought assurance that they will be 
paid for these roads. The new law gives 
Studies will be 
made on the advisability of repaying 
states, with the final decision up to 
Congress later. 

The federal government will reim- 
burse states that normally pay for the 
cost of relocating utilities, on the same 
basis as the federal-state matching on 
the project—90-10 on interstate roads, 
50-50 for others. 
¢ Truck Rules—Size and weight restric- 
tions are set for big trucks using the 

ew highways. States must keep limits 
at 18,000 Ib. on single axles, 32,000 
lb. on tandem axles, 73,200 Ib. gross 
weight, and widths of 96 in., or at the 
tate limits that are in effect on July 1 
whichever is greater. 

Construction on the interstate roads 
will be subject to the Davis-Bacon Act 
illing for federal minimum wages. 

States can get going immediately on 
the new road system. First actual con- 
struction is expected on some 11,000 
miles of interstate roads that have al- 
ready been mapped out, mainly rural 


mil ig¢ 


vision for 


evel 


gasoline, 


now 


them no such assurance 
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RUSSIAN BEAR bomber, with four jet turbines driving propellers, makes bow with ... . 


Soviet Aerial Stars 


The Soviet Air Force put on an im- 
pressive show of advanced-design air- 
craft and skillful piloting for U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff Nathan F. Twin- 
ing and other military observers from 
the West. According to the editor of 
Aviation Week, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation, reporting from Moscow, the 
score for 10 days added up to eight 
new military aircraft. 

Five of these new types were shown 
in flight before 300,000 spectators at 
Tushino airdrome, Moscow, on Rus- 
sia’s National Aviation Day. The 
other three were displayed at Kubinka 
airfield for military eyes only, and on 
the ground. 
¢ Big Bear—The strongest impression 
on the visiting firemen was made by 
the Bear heavy bomber (above), four 





AFTER 


THE 






of which led the Aviation Day fly-by. 
It is a huge plane, perhaps even heavier 
than the 350,000 Ib. of our B-52 jet 
bomber, and each of its four turboprop 
engines develops the equivalent of 
around 12,000 hp. 

On the other hand, the Bison—up 
to now considered Russia’s opposite 
number to the B-52 Stratofortress 
(BW—Mar.31°56,p30)—proved to be 
smaller than its pictures had indicated, 
and definitely smaller than the B-52. 
¢ New Fighter Planes—The Russians 
showed off 60 of their Farmers, fighters 
in the 900-mph. class, in tight forma- 
tions that demonstrated a high degree 
of pilot skill. They also showed a 
Super Farmer, larger and much faster 
than the type that’s now operating in 
large numbers in the Red air force. 


BALL Communist chief Khrushchev (left) and Defense Minister Zhukov 
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DELTA-WING fighters like this one. 


on Parade 


U.S. experts saw indications that the 
Super Farmer, with a top speed above 
1,200-mph., is already encountering 
thermal problems (heat generated by 
friction with the atmosphere at high 
speeds). 

Three all-weather, delta-wing fighters 
of two different designs (one shown in 
picture above) swept over the airport. 
They didn’t break through the speed 
of sound but they showed fast rates of 
climb. Ali are somewhat smaller than 
the U.S. Convair F-102, with ex- 
tremely thin, sharply-sweptback wings. 
They looked fully capable of supersonic 
speed. 
¢ For Troop Mobility—One of the new 
planes in the fly-by was a turboprop as- 
sault transport powered by two engines 
equivalent to 4,000 hp. each. Its pres- 


(center) entertained Gen. Twining at dinner. 
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ence, plus the advanced techniques and 
aircraft shown in helicopter demon- 
strations, indicates that the Soviet 
army, like ours, is interested in mo- 
bility for troops. 

The air show was climaxed by a 
mock air assault by 30 Hound and four 
Horse helicopters carrying trucks, ar- 
tillery, and Jeeps for ground troops. 
They had everything set up within 
eight minutes after the helicopters 
came into sight. Six Hound helicop- 


ters, larger than our Sikorsky S-55, went 
through a close-order aerial display that 
compared in quality with that of a 
crack drill team of riflemen. 

Similar skill was shown in acrobatic 
flying by fighter pilots. The best per- 
formance came from a group of four 
Farmers flying in a diamond formation, 
though even this fell short in ambi- 
tion and precision of the U.S. Air 
Force’s Skyblazers or the Navy’s Blue 
Angels. 


Senate Boosts Air Force Budget 


While the Russians were showing off 
their new planes in Moscow, the U.S. 
Senate administered a shot in the arm 
to this country’s airpower. It tacked on 
$960-million to the Administration’s 
Defense Dept. appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1957. About $800-million of the 
increased sum is for production of up to 
100 more Boeing B-52 heavy bombers, 
the remainder for additional Air Force 
research and development. 
¢ Slap at President—The Senate’s ap- 
propriation hike, passed by eight votes, 
was the first Congressional slap at Pres. 
Eisenhower on a major defense issue. 
Just hours before the vote, Air Force 
Secy. Donald A. Quarles told Senate 
Armed Forces Subcommittee, headed 
by Sen. Stuart Symington, the Admin- 
istration’s fund request was “adequate.” 

It was Symington’s three-month in- 
vestigation into the adequacy of U.S. 
airpower that sparked the move to boost 
the Air Force budget. Symington 
charges the U.S. is falling behind 
Russia in military aviation because of 
Administration budget “scrimping.” 
His charge has been boistered by testi- 
mony from at least two Air Force 
generals who are bucking Administra- 
tion policy by seeking more funds. 
¢ Showdown—Last week, the debate 
came to a showdown when the Senate 
Appropriations Committee added 
$1,160-million to the Air Force budget 
(BW—Jun.23’56,p32). This sum in- 
cluded an additional $200-million for 
base construction, which was to be 
dropped later from a special military 
construction bill. The increase voted 
by the Senate omits the extra construc- 
tion fund. 

Over the weekend, word got out 
that while the White House still felt 
its proposed $15.6-billion for the Air 
Force was adequate, it would go along 
with a $500-million compromise in- 
crease proposed by Senate Republican 
leaders. 
¢ Inept Remark—Then Defense Secy. 
Charles E. Wilson stirred up a ruckus 
when he told reporters at Quantico, 
Va., where he was holding his annual 
“work and play” conference with top 
military leaders, that Congressional ef- 


forts to boost the military budget were 
“phony.” 

Wilson explained that (1) his fiscal 
books showed a carryover of $10-billion 
previously appropriated but still un- 
committed and (2) the Pentagon plans 
to place orders for new equipment in 
fiscal 1957 amounting to some $2.7- 
billion more than its $34.1-billion re- 
quest for new funds. 

Later the defense chief pointed out 
his use of the word “phony” was 
aimed not at the senators, but at a re- 
porter’s question as to whether his prob- 
lem was “how to stave off more 
money.” 
¢ Final Approval Expected—Most, if 
not all, of the Senate’s appropriation 
hike is likely to be approved when 
Senate and House leaders sit down to 
work out a compromise. Earlier, the 
House voted a $33.6-billion military 
budget, which was pretty much in line 
with the Pentagon’s initial request for 
new money. But it turned thumbs 
down on a move to throw in an extra 
$1-billion for more B-52s. 

Up to now, there has been no of- 
ficial indication whether the Defense 
Dept. will spend the extra money this 
year. Wilson has dodged the question. 
“IT don’t think it is necessary,” he says. 
¢ B-52 Capacity—Much of the prob- 
lem boils down to this: Is there enough 
idle capacity for B-52 production to 
be put to use in a hurry? Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders say there is. Boeing Pres. 
William M. Allen and the Air Force 
Lt. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel, both have 
indicated to Congressional committees 
that B-52 output could be doubled un- 
der existing capacity. 

But Wilson says this is only “partly 
correct.” 

According to him, there is enough 
physical plant capacity but the sub- 
stantial amount of additional tooling 
would be needed quickly. In 158 
months, productive capacity will be for 
20 planes monthly. Wilson points out 
that when he recently boosted planned 
capacity to that figure from only 17, he 
had to order $18-million worth of new 
tools. 
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FARMERS listen in county meetings to members of the Agricultural Stabilization & Conservation Service who are . 


Spelling Out the 


Che Agriculture Dept. and County 
Committees of Farmers this week are 
working out the mechanics of the soil 
bank provisions of the farm bill just 
igned by the President The object 
of the legislation is to halt the steady 
decline in farm income, which slid 
from $11.7-billion a vear in the 1947 
19 period to about $10-billion last year 
BW—Jun.2’56,p34) 

(he ground-rule making is in the 
inds of local committees of the Agri 

ltural Stabilization & Conservation 
( which will administer the pro 
cram. The job now of these commit 

to explain the program to farm 
in their communities, and to sign 


} 


p those who wish to participate 

e Too Late—It’s already clear that 
there won’t be substantial participation 
this vear in the program designed to 
$1.1-billion a year in pay 
ments for holding land out of produc 
tion, letting acreage lav fallow, or shift 
ng it to storage The 
obstacle is the lateness of enactment of 
the program, which was not voted on 
until after farmers had planted most of 
the basic crops involved—corn, cotton, 


pump out 


grass or water 


wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts 

¢ Terms—Agriculture Secy. Ezra Ben 
on and White House spokesmen have 
dvocated the 


program as a means of 
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reducing the price-depressing surpluses 
of wheat, cotton, and corn. There’s no 
questions but that the program also is 
designed to boost farm income in this 
election year. Payments announced on 
most commodities are liberal, and will 
have a strong appeal to any farmer who 
didn’t get around to planting his al- 
lotted acreage. 

Payments on corn are so liberal that 
Democrats are sure to brand it an 
effort to “buy” the Corn Belt vote. In 
most cases, the payments will exceed 
what the corn farmer could clear per 
icre at favorable prices. 

l'o get in on the 1956 payments, a 
farmer must sign a one-year acreage 
reserve agreement with his local ASCS 
committee no later than July 20. Also, 
some time between June 30 and Jul 
31, he will have to qualify his land with 
the local committee for participation. 
This would cover plowing down crops 
already in the ground. 
¢ Reversal—The program got a setback 
last week when Benson had to reverse 
himself on a provision banning from 
the soil bank cropland that had been 
grazed during 1956. Many farmers had 
grazed land thev planned to put in the 
soil bank early in the season—before it 
was clear what the provisions would be. 
So Benson decided that making the pro 


oil Bank Plan 


gram retroactive would work an in- 
equity on would-be participants 

As it now stands, any cropland grazed 
up to June 22 is eligible to be put 
in reserve and thus make the farmer 
eligible for payments. And if a state 
governor certifies that there is a need 
because of a natural disaster, the Agri- 
culture Dept. may give consent for 
special grazing privileges. 
¢ Corn Wins—The corn producer is 
the principal beneficiary of the soil 
bank program. The average payment is 
90¢ a bu. for not planting, ranging from 
83¢ a bu. in South Dakota to $1.02 a 
bu. in New Jersey. These payment 
prices compare with the $1.50 a bu. 
guaranteed to the corn farmer who ob- 
serves acreage allotments and to the 
$1.25 a bu. guaranteed to the non- 
compliance grower in the commercial 
Corn Belt. 

Since production costs run $30 to 
$40 an acre, the soil bank payments are 
considered more liberal. A participating 
farmer who doesn’t have to plow up a 
crop can figure on keeping 90% or 
better of his soil bank payments. 

In Iowa last week, corn farmers were 
queuing up at local ASCS offices to 
sign up. It looked as though they 
might exceed the estimate of 50,000 
farmers of the state’s 192,000 farms, 
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Midland Steel Products irons out a safety problem 
... saves hard cash besides! sy Mr.FRIENDLY 


Cutting costly accidents through close cooperation 
with American Mutual Safety Engineers has netted this 
top Midwest firm over $283,400 in premium 
savings*—in addition to their $46,231 dividend 
savings — during the last 6 completed years alone! 





There’s nothing mid-way about savings at Midland—in lives, 
limbs or dollars. 


One of the world’s largest producers of automobile and truck 
frames, power brakes for trucks, trailers and automobiles, Mid- 
land Steel Products Company has worked out—with the help 
of American Mutual safety experts—an industrial safety pro- 
gram so remarkably efficient that it has saved them $283,423 in 
reduced insurance premiums* since 1949! Together with the 
$46,231 they received through insurance dividends, Midland’s 
total savings, over just the past 6 completed years, amount to 
an impressive $329,654. 


What's more, the selfsame safety program has helped Midland 
reduce overhead, maintain high employee morale and enjoy the 
best of community relations. 


What safety did for Midland, safety can do for your firm, too. 
If you'd like more facts about American Mutual's outstanding 
safety service, write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. BW-6, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 


Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


. 
CA _M) © 1956, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Difference between manual rates for this industry and rates actu- 
ally paid during these years, 





with payments running from $20-mil- 
lion to $25-million. The farmers have 
until July 20 to back out of these agree- 
ments. If dry weather contiuues, most 
farmers will go through with their 
agreements. But good rains could re- 
duce participation. 

¢ Wheat—The wheat program is aimed 
primarily at helping victims of the 
weather. If a farmer's winter wheat is 
killed, or his acreage blown out, he can 
sign up and get roughly $4 an acre. 
But if he underplants or plows under, 
he will get an average of $1.20 an 
acre—ranging from $1.03 in Montana 
to $1.35 am acre in Maryland. 

¢ Cotton—The cotton crop is too far 
along for much participation this year. 
he bulk of the acreage going into the 
program will come from underplanted 
acreage. Last year, cotton farmers un- 
derplanted allotted acreage by 1-million 
acres. The national allotment for 1956 
has been cut 700,000 acres to 17.4- 
million acres, and there is no indication 
now as to how much of that will be 
underplanted. 

(he cotton farmer who has planted 
has too much invested in his crop to 
plow up. In Atlanta, for instance, an 
ASCS official estimated that the aver- 
age farmer now has from $35 to $40 an 
acre invested in his crop. ““Why should 
he plow it up for $50 an acre?” he 
wants to know. 

* Rice—On rice, the latest estimate is 
that participation will run around 
40,000 acres—instead of the 50,000 to 
100,000 acres Benson had hoped for— 
at an average payment of $50 an 
acre. 

¢ Tobacco—Tobacco farmers in general 
won't make a trek into the program. 
But in states where cigar tobacco is 
grown, many farmers will sign up. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
high-grade cigar tobacco is raised, pro- 
ducers have been hit by the switch 
to reconstituted—or homogenized—leaf 
(BW—May26’56,p198), _ participation 
may run as high as 40% 

In Wisconsin and Ohio there will be 
fairly heavy participation, and a num- 
ber of Maryland growers are expected 
to go in. Payments for tobacco will 
range from 8¢ to 18¢ a Ib. under the 
soil bank 
* Peanuts—The peanut crop is in good 
balance between production and de- 
mand, with little carryover. The 3¢ 
a Ib. offered will lure few growers. 
¢ Penalties—The law provides that if 
an ASCS committee finds a farmer has 
violated an agreement seriously enough 
to terminate it, the farmer will forfeit 
all payments, past and future, for the 
vear covered. If the violation is less 
serious, the farmer may have to refund 
some of the money already paid him. 
And he can be fined up to 50% of his 
benefits for grazing or harvesting land 
in the program. 
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FCC Dose for TV Ills Is Mild 


Commission puts off considering a shift to all-UHF, turns 
to local “de-intermixing” and “drop-ins” 
shortages, gives UHF a power boost. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, looking for cures for some of 
the serious ailments plaguing the TV 
industry, decided this week against any 
radical surgery at this time. Instead, 
it is proposing relatively easy-to-take 
remedies until] someone comes up with 
some new kind of magic to solve 
problems that aren’t now solvable. 
¢ Underserved Markets—For two years 
the FCC has been studying the prob- 
lem of underservice to scores of TV 
markets—towns that have fewer stations 
than the allocation chart calls for. 
Primary reason has been that the 
original 12 very high frequency chan- 
nels (2-13) turned out to be so power- 
ful they tend to dominate a market, 
while the 70 ultra high frequency 
channels (14-84) have put out a poorer 
signal of weaker strength. 

This has set up a sort of vicious 

circle. The 350 VHF stations have the 
coverage and circulation, which is what 
advertisers want. Networks affiliate 
with these stations and give them the 
good programs. Thus the 97 UHF 
stations still on the air have been 
getting the squeeze all around. 
* Moving Slowly—-FCC’s answer this 
week is to put off consideration of 
radical proposals—such as making all 
stations move into the UHF band, 
where there’s plenty of room. FCC 
talked hopefully about doing this at 
some unspecified time in the future, 
and asked for comments by Oct. 1 on 
its feasibility. But any such move, for 
one thing, would hit hard the owners 
of the 37-million sets that now receive 
VHF only. Only about 7-million sets 
now can pick up UHF stations. 

Instead, there will be a movement 
toward: 

¢ Permitting VHF stations to be 
“dropped in” between existing cities 
to expand VHF coverage to more 
fringe areas. 

e Making some cities that now 
have both VHF and UHF stations 
either all VHF or all UHF. This is 
called “de-intermixing”; it would in- 
volve switching some stations from 
one channel to another. 

The FCC objective: To assure at 
least three equal stations in as many of 
the 100 biggest markets as possible. 
¢ Shortage—Station shortages have 
handicapped the American Broadcasting 
Co. network and independent pro- 
gram producers in finding program 
outlets. 


ABC has repeatedly declared that 


to remedy station 


its efforts to catch up to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and National 
Broadcasting Co. faced an almost in- 
surmountable barrier because only 29 
top markets have three or more stations. 
Where the CBS network can get its 
shows on an average of 121 stations 
(106 for live shows), and NBC on 104 
(94 live), ABC averages only 84 (49 
live). During testimony before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee (BW—Jun.23’56,p104), ABC Pres. 
Robert Kitner argued that solution of 
the station-scarcity problem would end 
alleged monopolistic practices. 

e Reversai—Earlier, FCC had rejected 
proposals for “piecemeal” local solu- 
tions and tried to find an over-all an- 
swer. But in the end returned to piece- 
meal solutions. 

FCC conceded that widespread de- 
intermixture is impractical, but to get 
more service soon, it proposed: 

¢ In ten predominantly UHF mar- 
kets it moved to protect existing UHF 
service by initiating proceedings that 
could cancel previous permits for intro- 
ducing VHF; these include Madison, 
Peoria, Evansville, and Vails Mill, 
N. Y. (near Albany). It would shift 
Hartford’s sole VHF to Providence, one 
New Orleans VHF to Mobile (leaving 
New Orleans predominantly UHF). 
Elmira would become all UHF, Santa 
Barbara predominantly so. 

e In nine predominantly VHF 
markets—including Miami, St. Louis, 
Norfolk, Charleston, S. C., and Provi- 
dence—it proposed additional VHF sta- 
tions. Mobile, Fresno, and Springfield, 
Ill., would be all VHF. 

e Elsewhere, where VHF is estab- 
lished, it agreed to consider “drop-ins” 
if these would not interfere with sta- 
tions in neighboring communities. 
¢ Help for UHF—To help UHF, the 
FCC: 

e Authorized an increase in power 
Aug. 1, enabling UHFs to go from 
present 1,000 kw. ceiling to 5,000 kw. 

e Turned down proposals for high- 
er power for VHF’s, and lower-power, 
“substandard” VHF “squeeze-ins.” 

e For the long run, expressed hope 
for eventual transition to all-UHF, and 
urged intensive research to improve 
UHF transmitters and receivers. 

Commissioner John Doerfer_ ex- 
pressed doubt of the feasibility of an all- 
UHF system, said FCC would never 
order it without practical assurance that 
UHF equipment develops a quality of 
performance equal to VHF. 
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Whatever your industry... 


Brushes with Du Pont TYNEX® nylon bristles 
last longer—do a better job 


Because brushes bristled with ordinary 
materials do not stand up to rugged in- 
dustrial use, replacement costs are high. 
Brushes bristled with TyNEx nylon, al- 
though slightly higher in initial cost, 
wear longer and perform better in con- 
tact with heat, rough surfaces, water, 
detergents and oils. The result — reduc- 
tions in replacement costs and greater 
over-all economy. 

Several years ago the Rock Island 
Railroad installed a set of brushes bris- 


Specify brushes with 


nylon bristles 


RES. U.S. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ -THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


tled with TyNEx nylon for car washing. 
In 30 months the brushes wore less than 
half an inch. During this same period, 
under the same conditions, three sets of 
brushes bristled with conventional ma- 
terial wore out. A 42% reduction in 
brush-replacement costs was effected by 
switching to brushes bristled with TYNEx! 


Whether you use thousands of brushes 
in your operation or only a few, it will 
pay you to investigate the performance 
benefits and long-range economies of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Room 336, 


I would like to learn more 
about the advantages of 
TYNEX nylon bristles in 
brushes for industry. My 
specific brush problems are: 


Name 
Title 


Firm 


City 





changing to brushes bristled with TyNEx 
nylon. For more information, mail the 


coupon below. S 
a 





TYNEX for paintbrushes, 
too! TYNEX bristles outlast 
ordinary bristles by as much 
as 5-1, and do faster, 
easier painting. Specify 
paintbrushes bristled with 
Du Pont TYNEX nylon. 








Wilmington 98, Delaware 





Nature of Business 


Address 














State 





TYNEX ie the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles 





In Business 


Flemming Sharpens Warning 
On Controls Over Oil—But 


Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming this week issued 
his sharpest warning yet that the government may con- 
sider imposing restrictions unless oil imports are cut vol- 
untarily. But observers wondered if the warning wasn’t 
intended chiefly to appease such powerful oil state con- 
gressmen as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. 

Flemming told importing companies that oil imports 
for first-half 1956 were still 4% higher thar they should 
be, though they did fall below predictions. Worse still, 
he said, third-quarter imports will be even higher. Off- 
cials said this meant hearings would be called to consider 
restrictions unless importers voluntarily reduce imports 
from Western Hemisphere countries by around 95,000 
bbl. per day. 

However, skeptical observers noted that third-quarter 
imports won't be evaluated until completion of a new 
study by the Cabinet Committee on Fuel Policies. This 
study is widely expected to bring a higher allowable for 
imports under Flemming’s voluntary plan. So they figure 
the warning is meant to serve as a tranquillizer till Con- 
gress gets out of town. 


Louisiana Legislature Defies 


Long, Kills Tax Boosts 


Louisiana's legislature this week took a slap at Gov. 
Earl K. Long when it rejected the boosts he urged on 
severance taxes for sulfur and natural gas (BW—Jun.9'56, 
pl52 

Long, elected last January by a record vote, then sought 
the higher taxes to pay for teacher salary raises and other 
items for which he had campaigned. In his campaign, the 
governor had not said where the money would come 
from, but the legislators had trooped in on a platform of 
no tax boosts. This week, they stuck to their word in 
narrowly defeating a 150% jump in the gas tax and a 
boost of the sulfur tax to $3 a ton from $1.03. Opponents 
had argued that the higher taxes would drive industry 
away from the state. 


Congress to Look Further 


Into Foreign Stock Owning 


Foreign ownership of stock in companies engaged in 
defense work will get a Congressional airing in a couple of 
weeks, probably when a Senate Banking subcommittee 
takes a further look at Leopold D. Silberstein’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to capture Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (BW— 
Apr.14'56,p116). 


36 





The subcommittee, delving into proxy fights generally, 
has found no evidence of irregularities in Silberstein’s 
U.S. operations. The German-born stock broker came 
here in 1947, after parlaying a $50,000 bond investment 
into a big chunk of capital. 

As for foreign ownership of companies, the subcom- 
mittee has had little success in tracing it, especially when 
the real owners are masked by Swiss banks. The Securi- 
ties Act requires disclosure of all holdings of 10% or more 
in a company by an individual. But the law is virtually 
unenforceable in cases of foreign ownership. 


Business Briefs 


The _ be-kind-to-nuclear-power-developers movement 
(BW—Jun.23'56,p36) found recruits in Congress this 
week when the Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee O.K.’d a bill that excludes joint atomic proj- 
ects from the Holding Company Act of 1953. 


The New York area—its future growth and the forces 
shaping it—will be studied by the Regional Plan Assn. of 
New York under grants totaling $480,000 from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the Ford Foundation. 


The Canadian dollar’s premium over the U.S. dollar 
went up almost 2% this week under pressure of strong 
demand from U.S. tourists and the lure of higher interest 
rates in the Dominion. 


Economic indicators: The Commerce Dept. says 
gross national product rose slightly in May. . . . The June 
survey of business activity by the National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents showed a “reduced pace” for the sixth 
straight month... . 

Machine tool makers report $93.6-billion in new orders, 
30% above the year-before month. 


Where there’s smoke: The Agriculture Dept. expects 
1956 to be the second highest year for cigarette produc- 
tion, with a 425-billion output topping last year by 3% 
and trailing only the 435-billion of 1952. In April, says 
the Internal Revenue Service, cigarette consumption was 
5% above the 1955 month. 


The busy builders. A second alumina plant in Jamaica, 
B.W.I., to cost $35-million, is planned by Aluminium, 
Ltd. Production should start in mid-1958. . . . Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. will build a $28.5-million ethyl 
glycol plant in Puerto Rico. UC&C also plans four 
buildings, to house 1,000 workers, on its Tarrytown 
(N. Y.) estate. 

... And mergers. Lucky Stores, Inc. will acquire Food 
Basket, a San Diego supermarket chain, via a stock ex- 
change. . .. Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., has rounded out the 
purchase of Ketner-Milner Co., a North Carolina food 
chain with 24 supermarkets. 


Antitrust charges have been filed by the Justice Dept. 
against Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., of Greens- 
burg, Pa., and Wilcolator Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. In a 
civil suit, Justice charged the two with a monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of temperature controls for gas 
stoves. 
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If any operation in your plant requires a 
welded seam to be weather- and water-tight, 
take another look at the picture above. The 
filling you see in that all-steel “sandwich” 
is a unique 3M product called EC-1168— 
a weld-through sealer. 


Under the high flash “fire” of the spot- 
welding operation, EC-1168 shows not a 
trace of splatter or burning. It squeezes 
away from the immediate weld area, yet 
fills in tightly all around the weld to main- 
tain a permanent, flerible seal. With EC- 
1168, you can seal far more effectively 


See what adhesives are doing today! 


Sealing a spot-welded “sandwich” 


because you utilize the full width of the 
seam, rather than the usual slender bead 
at the lap edge. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 
Automobile and truck manufacturers— 
heating and air-conditioning companies, too 
—have found EC-1168 to be one of many 
3M products valuable to them in doing a 
better job. If you have a design or production 
problem, let 3M put its research and re 
sources into solving it. Call in your nearest 
3M Field Engineer. Or write 3M, Dept. 16, 
417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE.. DETROIT 2. MICH. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. @ EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE.. N.Y. 16, N.Y. @ CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE -SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © “3M" ROOFING GRANULES © “3M" CHEMICALS 





EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


For electric industrial truck operation 


Deliver the power over a wide range of temperatures 


BATTERY FOR ELEC- 
TRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK. Exide-lronclad 
Model TH. Write for 
Bulletin No. 5161. 

















At few places on earth do storage 
batteries ever encounter such extremes 
of cold and heat as are used to 
test Exide-Ironclad Batteries in the 
laboratory. 

These tests prove that Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries can be depended upon over a 
wider range of temperatures than they 
are ever likely to be asked to endure. 
And they provide tangible extra assur- 
ance of dependability at all the more 
normal operating temperatures. 

Extreme temperature performance is 
especially important when a battery must 
have continuous dependability. It is 
often at these extremes that a battery is 
most needed. And a battery cannot be 
called dependable unless it can be 
counted on every day—all of the time. 


The high and low temperature per- 
formance of Exide-Ironclad Batteries is 
a direct result of their unique construc- 
tion features and special engineering. In 
countless applications, these batteries 
have earned an unmatched reputation 
for long life and high capacity. When 
you need batteries for heavy duty uses, 
be sure to specify Exide-Ironclad. Write 
for detailed bulletin. Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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Presidential political prospects, with the nominating conventions start- 
ing in six weeks—the Democrats at Chicago Aug. 13 and the Republicans 
at San Francisco the following week: 


On the GOP side, it will be Eisenhower. That was the betting this week 
as the President prepared to leave the hospital for his farm at Gettysburg to 
complete his recovery. 


Note the pressure on him to run—all the party planning is still on the 
assumption of a second-term race and 20 GOP governors joined in urging 
Eisenhower to make the try. Behind it all are the favorable medical reports, 
which forecast a complete recovery. 


And note the latest poll—two out of three voters want Eisenhower to 
run again. And some 62% of the voters say they would vote for him. Any 


such result would be a landslide. 
ome Qa 


On the Democratic side, Stevenson is gaining. He doesn’t have the 
nomination sewed up at this stage. But he does seem confident. 


Here’s the campaign strategy that Stevenson is talking with backers, 
assuming he wins the nomination: Stevenson will concentrate on the North 
and East, where big-city votes have given the Democrats an edge in the past. 
He wants a running-mate who can stump the farm country. He hasn’t made 
up his mind on a VP, but some of his feelings are known. He’s cold to 
Kefauver, feels Humphrey of Minnesota is a little too liberal. This raises talk 
about Sen. Monroney of Oklahoma and Sen. Jackson of Washington. 


Some facts to keep in mind about Congress, now that this session is 
within two or three weeks of adjournment: 


It’s a liberal-spending Congress. Eisenhower’s program, which calls 
for more spending, after three years of decline, is being O.K.’d. The rises 
will show up in two major fields: 


Defense orders will increase. Congress is still haggling over how much 
to authorize. But it has approved an increase in the total—more than 
Eisenhower asked (page 31)}—and the prospect is that aircraft and missile 
makers (both big customers of the electronics industry) will get the lion’s 
share of the rise. 


Public works will zoom, with the spotlight on highway construction. 
The long-term program is aimed at a $10-billion yearly pace (federal and 
state) on road building a few years hence. That’s about twice the current 
rate (page 29). 


A tax cut now seems most unlikely. 


There’s still talk of it, of course. And it will keep popping up until 
the end of the session. But the fact is that neither Democrats nor Repub- 
licans are hot to do anything. Eisenhower has succeeded in popularizing the 
surplus, with the idea of cutting the debt. With times good, Congress will 
be slow to upset federal revenues. 


Farmers will get a break—about the only major “special interest” bloc 
to score heavily during the session. Eisenhower’s soil bank and conserva- 
tion program is aimed at taking millions of acres out of the production of 
surplus crops. And farmers will be well paid for the curtailment (page 32). 
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The Taft-Hartley law will remain unchanged. Congress has no plans 
to meet union demands on this during the closing weeks of the session. 


The wage-hour law won't be broadened, despite Administration sup- 
port for elimination of many present restrictions. The prospect is for no 
change in this statute ahead of the fall elections. 


Social security liberalization still has a chance in the Democratic-backed 
bill to reduce the retirement age for women and to provide disability bene- 
fits for men and women who are forced to quit before retirement age. 


Regulation of business won’t be extended in any important respect. 
Odds are against any major tightening of the antitrust laws, for example. 
The biggest push has been behind legislation to require pre-merger notice. 
Regulation of bank mergers is in doubt because of the controversy over 
which agencies should have the control—Justice Dept. or the federal bank- 
ing agencies. A last-minute compromise could bring some action. 


Aids to foreign trade still face an uphill fight. 


Simplification of customs, which would amount to a tariff cut on some 
imported items, has only a slender chance of passage. 


The OTC may be a session-end casualty. This is the legislation for an 
Organization of Trade Cooperation to police GATT (General Agreements on 
Tariff & Trade). The Administration is short of votes in the House and 
doesn’t want to bring the bill up with inadequate support. A defeat might 
mean the U. S. would have to pull out of its unofficial participation in GATT. 
With no record in Congress, the U.S. could continue. 


The postal rate rise is in deep trouble. The Administration wants 
enough increase, on all types of mail, to wipe out the postal deficit, which 
is now figured at about $450-million yearly. But Congress is reluctant to do 
anything in an election year. Prospect is that opponents can only hope to 
win a delay this year, then take a rise later on. 


The issue of desegregation threatens several measures. 


One is federal aid to schools. This Eisenhower program still has some 
chance of getting by, provided Northern congressmen give up on the plan 
to limit aid to states that have no racial segregation. 


The civil rights bill to set up a special section in the Dept. of Justice 
is probably dead. Odds are it cannot survive a session-end filibuster in the 
Senate even if it does get by the House. 


The American Legion is having trouble with Congress. After the first 
World War, the Legion discovered it had tremendous influence, and in the 
early 1930s it was able to drive through the bonus bill. Now the issue is a 
general pension for veterans. But the going is pretty tough. Unlike the 
situation in years past, a majority of members today in both the House and 
Senate have seen service. As a result, they can talk back to the Legion. 
Odds are that the Legion’s bill will not pass at this time. If anything is done, 
it will be a compromise. 
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Chemistry gives it Stretch ! 


When rubber flows from a rubber tree it is a milklike liquid, with no hint of 
stretch or bounce. Chemistry gives it the elasticity, flexibility, toughness and 
other qualities that make it one of the world’s important natural resources. 

Chemicals produced by American Cyanamid Company are used to give 
rubber the right properties for thousands of uses. Some of these chemicals help 
to give longer life to tires and other rubber products. Others speed up rubber 
processing ...or upgrade crude rubber stocks so that more and better 
finished products can be made. Newest Cyanamid chemical development for 
the rubber industry is an antioxidant that will not cause discoloration in white 
or light-colored rubber products, thus keeping them more attractive. 

In such ways, Cyanamid works closely with many industries, helping them 
bring you new and better products at lower cost by making better and more 
efficient use of the world’s natural resources. 


VYVANANMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








DIVERSIFICATION... 
keynote of the future 


Hydrocarbons! The magic molecules that supply heat and energy to the nation...mnew raw materials for 
industry. Our main business is to haul them... by pipeline. But now, either directly or through subsidiaries, 


Tennessee Gas also: 


* Explores for and produces oil and natural gas © Refines petroleum and markets its products 


¢ Extracts, converts and markets gas hydrocarbons °¢ Produces and markets basic petrochemicals 


This diversification makes us an integrated handler of hydrocarbons. Better equipped than ever to serve America. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















MANAGEMENT 





Security analysts, long ignored by corpo- 
rate management, today are an audience 
cultivated by presidents for their influence 


on the market. 


The president of a big company stood 
up at a luncheon meeting in Wall 
Street last week and made a speech he 
wouldn't have dreamed of making 10 
vears ago. He was Philip M. Zenner, 
president of Roval McBee Corp., and 
he was speaking to 150 members of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts 
(pictures). 

The group listened intently as Zen- 
ner revealed facts about his company 
that management would have kept 
closely secret a decade In this 
10-year span, executives everywhere 
have changed their attitude toward se- 
curity analysts—nowadavys companies 
want the analvsts on their side, and 
thev lose little chance to woo them. 

Thev send officers to talk to the 
analysts, as Zenner did. They stage 
junkets to show off their plants and 


g 
ago. 
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their markets. They keep their doors 
open for analysts who spend a lot of 
time on the road probing into business 
trends. 

« Change of Mood—After Zenner’s 
talk, men in his audience asked pointed 
questions that Zenner gladly an- 
swered. After all, he had waited five 
months for the privilege. It’s tougher 
for a corporation president to get a 
date to talk to NYSSA than for him to 
see My Fair Lady, Broadway's hottest 
hit musical. 

The analysts weren’t always so popu- 
lar. Pierre R. Bretey, editor of The 
Analysts Journal and himself a partner 
and top analyst at Havden Stone & Co., 
New York brokerage house, recalls the 
prewar attitude of company manage- 
ment: } 

“Back in the 1930s, we 


were cus 


PHILIP ZENNER tells New York ana- 
lysts the story of his Royal McBee Corp. 


Management 
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DISCUSSION period means note-taking ... 


ad 
POINTED QUESTIONS from floor .. . 


HARDBOILED appraisal by the analysts. 


44 Management 


todians of Moody’s manuals. We were 
little more than statisticians.” 

As the result of a change of heart in 
management circles, analysts are now 
among the most respected, even 
courted, citizens of the financial com- 
munity. Corporation officers spend an 
increasing share of their time in keep- 
ing these men informed about develop- 
ments ‘in their businesses. 

The National Federation of Financial 
Analysts Societies has 21 member 
groups in the U.S. and Canada with a 
total membership of about 5,300. Ex- 
ecutives like Donald C. Power of Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. (BW —Mar.24 
"56,p152) tour cross-country to talk to 
such societies; Power lunches with two 
or three analysts each week. 
¢ Thirst for Knowledge—T weniy-five 
years ago, management could afford to 
ignore security analysts as a tribe. The 
securities market was quite different 
from that of today. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, small investors were rela- 
tively few in number. The little fellow 
was usually looking for a speculative 
killing, and he neither sought nor re- 
ceived much real investment informa- 
tion. Institutions such as _ pension 
trusts, endowment funds, insurance 
companies, and bank trustees invested 
chiefly in “safe” bonds and mortgages. 
Big speculators in common stocks often 
depended on feedbox tips from within 
companies. The market, lightly regu- 
lated, could be manipulated by large 
operators, and the public considered it 
no place for the average man. 

Now, stock ownership has broadened 
into many American homes. According 
to G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, more than 
§-million people own stock—an increase 
of 14-million since 1952. Meanwhile, 
the hold-down on yields of bonds and 
other fixed-interest securities has sent 
institutional investors into stocks. Fun- 
ston estimates that by 1965, institu- 
tions will hold about 24% of the total 
value of Big Board issues. 

Both the individual and the institu- 
tional investor rely on security analysts. 
And management, both by legal re- 
quirement and by choice, sees that the 
analysts know about the companies that 
are traded in the market. 
¢ Postwar Expansion—This attention 
to public opinion was redoubled 10 
years ago when most corporations cut 
loose with expansion plans that were 
bigger than depreciation write-offs and 
retained earnings could handle. Much 
of the expanding had to be financed by 
new issues of stocks or bonds, and com- 
panies had to make their pitch through 
the analysts. 

“We want the financial community 
to have faith in the management of our 
company,” says Zenner of Royal Mc- 
Bee. “This helps us finance additional 
expansion.” 


Last February, for example, Royal 
McBee issued rights to stockholders to 
buy up a new stock issue. “We were 
98% subscribed,” says Zenner, because 
the company had a well-informed and 
confident group of shareholders. 
¢ Good Promotion—There are other 
reasons, too, for wooing analysts. It’s 
part of general promotion of product 
and company to time important an- 
nouncements for meetings with ana- 
lysts. Investors are consumers, too, and 
companies want them to know about, 
and buy, the product. Think of what 
it would mean to Ford Motor Co. if 
each of its 319,000 shareowners bought 
a new Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, or Con- 
tinental this year. 

Each company, too, wants to be sure 
the market evaluates its stock in proper 
relation to the rest of the industrv. 
That’s particularly important when a 
company is raising additional credit or 
is acquiring another concern by an ex- 
change of stock. 

A recent merger showed how a com- 
pany can improve its market standing 
by convincing analysts and investors 
that its equities are under-valued. A 
vear ago, the president of a company 
whose stock was selling for about $41 
a share set his sights on a company 
whose stock was priced around $24. 
On the basis of true worth, he felt a 
fair exchange in a merger would be one 
share of his company’s stock for two 
shares of the other company’s. He 
started talking to analysts in major 
cities all over the country, stressing the 
strong points about his company that 
had been overlooked. By the time the 
merger went through, his company’s 
stock was in almost exactly the 2-to-1 
ratio that he felt was a true reflection 
of the companies’ worth. 
¢ Good Defense—Still another reason 
for keeping in close touch with the 
analysts is a defensive tvpe of promo- 
tion maneuver: to prepare for a setback 
in a company’s fortunes. If the ana- 
Iysts, and the investors who rely on 
them for advice, are convinced that the 
company is basically sound and its long- 
range prospects are bright, the market’s 
reaction to a temporary decline may be 
softened. Stock prices may flutter in- 
stead of plummet. 

Corporations also like to have their 
stock as widely distributed as possible, 
and in this, too, the analysts can help. 
Broader distribution of shares tends to 
steady the market, also makes it harder 
for a few holders to dominate manage- 
ment. 
¢ Brush-Off From Some—Despite all 
these arguments in favor of catering to 
security analysts, some managements 
still ignore them. A few entire indus- 
tries are traditionally close-mouthed 
about their operations—the mining in- 
dustry is one. The tobacco industry 
was that way until recently, and one or 
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THE CHALLENGE 
OF OUR DYNAMIC ECONOMY 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


a problem today...but what about tomorrow? 


An automobile manufacturer is using an 
IBM electronic data processing system to 
get daily inventory reports from each of 8 
nationwide warehouses on a stock of 
85,000 different parts! 


A national paper products company uses 
IBM's Cardatype® and Transceiver to 
designate, automatically, which of three 
regional warehouses should ship individ- 
ual items on each order, and to isolate 
back orders for immediate action! 


An eastern wholesale drug firm has 
doubled the annual inventory turnover of 
its three most profitable lines by using a 
streamlined IBM punched card system! 


DATA PROCESSING ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


These are only a few of the many ways in 
which IBM data processing systems cope 
with today’sinventory problemsand ready 
business for the challenge of an even 
more complex tomorrow. For every inven- 
tory problem, there is a profitable IBM 
data processing solution. Now is the time 
to get the full IBM story! International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











TIME EQUIPMENT MILITARY PRODUCTS 











K&M Apac is ideal for this ramp-wall which must 
be rugged to withstand continuous hard usage. 


Where cleanliness, safety 





and economy count... 





K&M “APAC” ASBESTOS SHEETS 


The above illustration shows but one of 
many excellent uses for this material .. . 
use K&M Apac almost anywhere . . . as 
interior and exterior siding, office panel- 
ing, plant and office ceilings, machine 
shop sheathing, stock room side-wallis, 
basement partitions, linings for elevator 
casings; as inside-plant enclosures, as 
waste and storage bins, and even 
as hoppers. 


K&M Apac is the ideal low-cost, long- 
life building material. It is made of two 
practically indestructible ingredients . 

asbestos fiber and portland cement... 
and actually grows harder and more 
durable with age. K&M Apac cannot 
burn, rot or corrode, nor can it be dam- 
aged by termites or rodents. Apac is 
easily sanitized with soap and water. 


PRACTICALLY NO MAINTENANCE 
NEEDED, indoors or out! K&M Apac 
sheets are highly weather-resistant. Their 
natural gray color is attractive and no 
painting is required for protection. 
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INEXPENSIVE APPLICATION is possible 
with K&M Apac .. . large 4’ x 8’ sheets 
can be applied on a big area quickly, 
and even unskilled labor can cut, drill 
or shape them on the job without spe- 
cial equipment. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 


inc da: Atlas Asbestos Company, Limited; Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver 





Mail 
r 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 


pon for plete information 








Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Please send me information on KAM Apoc 


Name 

















City Zone State 





‘ 


’... One or two companies 
continue to be chary of re- 
vealing facts about them- 
selves...” 

ANALYSTS storts on p. 43 


two companies continue to be chary of 
revealing facts about themselves. 

For example, W. L. Perry, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., says: “There’s not too 
much to be gained by speaking before 
societies of security analysts. They 
want a lot of prediction stuff. We don’t 
hold ourselves up to be authorities on 
what lies ahead for the tobacco indus- 
try.” 

Perry and his fellow officers of Liggett 
& Myers will occasionally talk with 
analysts who visit their New York of- 
fices, but executives of some companies 
won’t do even that. Sewell Avery, 
former chairman of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., was always blunt in his refusal 
to talk to financial analysts. It didn’t 
seem to hurt Ward’s standing as a blue- 
chip investment. But then Ward could 
afford to be standoffish—it had an un- 
usually opulent cash position and had 
no intention, under Avery, of going to 
the market for fresh capital for expan- 
sion. When John A. Barr took over the 
company’s reins, one of his first moves 
was to accept an invitation to address 
NYSSA. 

Of course, some company presidents 
have reserved natures, and they shrink 
from anything that smacks of “touting” 
their stock. Others regard lecture tours 
among analysts as a diversion from their 
main job of managing the company. 
But the majority today seem to count 
these contacts as a routine and desirable 
part of a chief executive’s work. 
¢ In the Mind—Businessmen know that 
the same concrete facts are available to 
all analysts. Some of the financial ex- 
perts will go deeper into a company’s 
condition than others, but the basic 
statistics are on record for all to read. 
What challenges management is the 
subjective side of the analyst’s impres- 
sion of a company, his “feel” of how 
it’s doing. 

The analyst lines up his statistics 
and his formulas. Then he talks with 
management. He talks with competi- 
tors. He talks with customers. In the 
end, he mixes the impressions he gets 
from these sources with the objective 
findings he has made—and with his own 
prejudices. Out of this mixture, says 
W. Sturges Macomber, senior analyst 
at Reynolds & Co. and former presi- 
dent of NYSSA, he must arrive at one 
of three basic conclusions: buy, sell, or 
hold. 
¢ Works Both Ways—“One of the 
best ways to determine the capabilities 
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Meet Tom Butler 


a clothing 
manufacturer s 
banker 


Tom Butler is one banker who can give his 
daughter predictions on fashion trends. 


But his thorough knowledge of the clothing 
business has more practical value. For in- 
stance, a customer once came to us with a 
plan for machine-installing a small metal 
fastener on men’s trousers—to replace the top 
button. Realizing what the machine could 
save in time and labor, Mr. Butler approved 
the loan. This year the industry is install- 
ing 60 million fasteners by this method. 


Tom Butler’s specialized interest and 
knowledge in clothing and textiles increases 
every day at The First National Bank of 
Chicago. You see, he heads up Division B, 
the Division of our Commercial Department 
that serves these industries. He works closely 
with the men who make the trends—and has 
for 28 years now. 

Specialized bankers like Tom Butler staff 
each of our 10 Divisions. Each Division 
finances one group of industries exclusively, 
and its officers know those industries from 
work schedules to auditors’ statements. 

One Division specializes in your business. 
Its officers understand your unique problems 
and conditions. They can provide a more 
thorough and understanding banking service. 

Talk your situation over with a banker 
who speaks your business language. Get in 
touch with a man from The First today. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Van LINES Inc 





Modern Storage 
...@ plus feature of 
ORTH AMERICAN 


“Wife-Approved” Moves! 


: TT 3 


P) ~o 
wD Wipe MON 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING: LAND, 
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Transferred employees who want their possessions 
stored until a suitable home can be located, will find 
that North American Van Lines agents offer the 
facilities of clean, well-tended storage warehouses 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


This is one of many reasons why more and more 
firms are entrusting all their personnel transfers to 
North American . . . famous for moves that are 
““Wife-Approved!”’ 


NAVL “‘FOLLOW-THRU’’ SERVICE 


Boost your transferee’s morale with a safe, 
courteous ‘“‘Wife-Approved”’ move. North American 
can “‘follow-thru’”’ with a destination call anywhere, 
since we have agents in more cities than any other 
van line. Call your local NAVL agent today or 
write for name of nearest agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
North American Van Lines Canada, Lid. + Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Valve Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment. 
See your NAVL Agent. 


COPYRIGHT 1956, NAVL 


SEA, AIR 





of a president is te talk with him,” 
says Nicholas E. Crane, manager of the 
New York research staff of Dean 
Witter & Co., California broker. And 
the analyst’s impression of the presi- 
dent carries over in his subjective sizeup 
of the whole company. 

Some executives botch their chances 
of making a good impression. The 
president of one company queered him- 
self by snarling at one of his own un- 
derlings during his presentation to an 
audience of security analysts; the hard- 
boiled analysts still- wince at the mem- 
ory of this embarrassing incident. 

Another president (now out of office) 
was so obviously exaggerating the pros- 
perity of the beverage company he 
headed that the analysts began to get 
suspicious for the first time. “We 
walked out of there and started selling 
the stock,” one man recalls. 

Few executives try to paint a gro- 
tesquely optimistic picture of their 
companies. When they do, their hearers 
more than likely will blame it on their 
personal ambitions—or their stock op- 
tion deals. 
¢ Candy and Flowers—Companies 
work hard at making a good impression 
on the analysts. Some distribute small 
souvenir gifts at the luncheon meetings. 
It has been noted that attendance at 
daily luncheons of the 2,300-member 
New York group rises slightly on days 
when a souvenir is expected. Attend- 
ance ranges between 50 and 250, de- 
pending on the subject company’s size 
and importance; last year it averaged 
117. 

This doesn’t mean the analysts are 
easily swayed by sweet talk or by men 
bearing gifts. Executives rate them as 
a cynical group. “They're astute, so- 
phisticated businessmen,” says a utility 
president. “They won't sit still for 
baloney.” 
¢ Too Much Power?—Whatever the 
company executives may think of the 
analysts, some people on the financial 
sidelines view them coldly. In a boom- 
ing economy, say the debunkers, any- 
one with a list of major companies can 
stab blindfolded and make as good a 
selection as the best analyst. 

“The security analysts, like the rat- 
ing agencies, are too powerful,” says 
Pierre Bretey, himself a leading ana- 
lyst. “They're in a position to in- 
fluence an investor more than is justi- 
fied.” Others retort that, to gullible 
investors, the same could be said of 
Walter Winchell or everyday gossip. 

Possibly the severest criticism is the 
kind expressed by Amold Bernhard, 
founder of the Value Line Investment 
Survey: “So-called security analysts buy 
blue chips. They buy the trend. They 
talk about the growth of the country 
and the ability of management, but they 
never really find out whether market 
price is equal to market value.” &ND 
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A THOUSAND PRODUCTS A MILLION IDEAS 


SURE, POWER STEERING 
MAKES THE JOB EASI/ER. 
BUT IT’S THE ADDED SAFETY 


THAT COUNTS MOST. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


OUR POWER-STEERED ™© 
RIGS STAY ON SCHEDULE §& 
BETTER, TOO. 3 


EITHER WAY, 
POWER STEERING MAKES 
GOOD BUSINESS SENSE. 


The powerful case for Power Steering on trucks! 


Slowly, but surely, truck oper- 
ators are beginning to look upon 
Bendix* Power Steering as a sound 
investment that pays dividends— 
and not as equipment which 
benefits the driver only. 

Driving a truck is a very tough 
job. So when you make it easier 
to steer and control, when you 
reduce fatigue and the number of 
stops, several important things 
happen: The safety curve goes up, 
operating costs go down, schedules 


are maintained better and you~ ground all day long is _ back- 
increase the driver’s satisfaction breaking work; farmers tell us 
with his job. Bendix Power Steering makes a 
The end result isa much more _ world of difference. 
efficient, more profitable operation. For more about Bendix, what 
Bendix pioneered and developed we make and how we serve many 
power steering for cars, trucks industries, write for the brochure 
and buses just as it did power ‘Bendix and Your Business’. 
braking. In addition, Bendix makes i sha soe 
power steering for heavy off-the- 
road vehicles. Now farmers are 
buying it on farm tractors. Manu- 
. AVIATION CORPORATION 
ally steering a tractor over rough FISHER BLDG, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





ARTHUR McKINNEY OF NATIONAL SUPPLY: 


Committee Can Steer 


[t's pretty unusual to find a company 
that occupies a commanding position 
in a big, boomy industry searching for 
ways to diversify away from its principal 
market. But that’s exactly what’s going 
on at the National Supply Co. these 
davs 

Next week, National Supply will an- 
nounte a full line of heavy-duty torque 
converters. The product itself isn’t 
new, even for National Supply. What's 
new is the fullness of line it offers—six 
sizes from 100 to 1,000 hp., with 17 
carefully spaced power ranges. At least 
as important as anything else in the 
announcement will be the fact that 
this is just the first step in what NSCO 
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expects to become a rather broad diver- 
sification. 

Today, the company can’t tell you 
exactly what products it will diversify 
into—although they'll tend to be heavy 
rather than light, industrial rather than 
consumer. It can’t tell you what fields 
it'll be moving into—although they'll 
tend to fit NSCO’s history of precision 
engineering and custom manufacturing, 
rather than mass-production, and to fit 
NSCO’s unusual industrial distribution 
setup. 
¢ By Design—Vague as it sounds, 
NSCO’s move is ‘no whim. It’s a 
product of several years of top manage- 
ment thought and planning under Pres. 


Arthur W> McKinney (BW —Apr.3’54, 
p72). It evolved this way: 

National Supply does about 80% of 
its business with the petroleum indus- 
try. It manufactures well-drilling and 
production machinery and sells it, along 
with other machinery and supplies, to 
the oil industry the world over. Last 
year, it grossed $260-million on sales 
through its 127 oil country stores, 400- 
odd distributors of standard pipe, and 
400-odd wholesalers who distribute the 
electrical conduit it manufactures. 

That gave NSCO the lead in oil field 
sales, a highly competitive industry 
that includes such large competitors 
as U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, and a host of smaller, indepen- 
dent suppliers. To materially increase 
its share of this market, National Sup- 
ply would have to work inordinately 
hard 

Since it now sells almost nothing to 
the refining and pipeline end of the oil 
industry, NSCO could look there for 
expanded volume, bolstered by a name 
that is well known and highly regarded 
in the oil business. But any progress 
there would tie the company even 
tighter to petroleum 

Thus, unless it diversified, the com- 
pany’s growth seemed more or less con- 
trolled by the growth rate of the oil in- 
dustry. And its growth there has one 
disquieting angle: 

Although NSCO is one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of pipe, it melts 
no steel. That means it buys tremen- 
dous amounts of semifinished _ steel 
from producers who are its competitors 
in the oil field supply business. 
Whereas such huge tonnages as NSCO 
takes were very attractive business for 
the steel producers some years ago, to- 
day they're less attractive because of 
the low prices at which semifinished 
products move. So NSCO would prob- 
ably have difficulty getting much addi- 
tional firm tonnage. And it would have 
a hard time competing if it installed 
its own steelmaking capacity at today’s 
costs. 
¢ By Committee—All these factors, 
and more, motivated McKinney early 
this year when he kicked off NSCO’s 
diversification program. This he did by 
committee. 

The Research & Development Com- 
mittee represents NSCO’s major de- 
partments: manufacturing, engineering, 
sales, research, accounting, and several 
offshoots of these. Director of Engi- 
neering Joseph Mahan is chairman. 
Directly from McKinney, the group 
has this charter: 

“You will act . . . as a fact-finding 
and decision-making group charged 
with . . . planning and stimulating re- 
search and development . . . suggesting 
company objectives, screening sugges- 
tions, approval of desirable suggestions, 
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AMAZING 


Now even your telephone conversations come wrapped in 


ALCOA ALUMINUM FOIL 


So many good things come in ALCOA® 
Wrap these days. But ALCOA Wrap’s 
big brother—ALcoa Industrial Foil 
—claims the most amazing “pack- 
aged product” of them all—your 
voice ! 

Literally thousands of miles of 
ALcoa Aluminum Foil, wrapped 
around telephone cable to shield out 
electrical interference, now crisscross 
the country. ALCOA Aluminum Foil 
“deadens” external electrical fields, 
eliminates static and noisy lines, keeps 
your telephone conversations clear 


and audible. ALcoA Aluminum Foil 
offers built-in lightening protection, 
too. More amazing, ALCOA Alumi- 
num Foil does all of these jobs at 
about 1/5 the cost of copper shielding. 

Perhaps ALCcoA Aluminum Foil 
can do equally amazing things for 


your cost picture. The only way you'll 


know is to ask us. Nobody knows as 
much about aluminum as ALCOA. 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


That’s why you’re always ahead with 
ALCOA...greatest name in aluminum. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL Fort Drvision, 
1655-T Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ‘ad 
¥ 
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347 Local General Electric Distributors Announce . 


“OFF-THE-SHELF” DELIVERY OF G-£ 


NOW-—347 G-E motor Distributors throughout the country have increased their 
stocks to give motor buyers faster delivery of G-E Tri-Clad* ‘55’ motors. They 
now carry a complete line of Tri-Clad motors—listed at right—to keep your 
down time at a minimum and to help cut your standby inventory. Dial your 
local G-E Distributor today. His name and phone number are listed on the following 
pages. Call him now and he’ll send you a handy Tel-Eze phone index—FREE. 


* Registered trademark of General Electric Co. 
© 1956. General Electric Co 





MOTORS 3 10 20 HP 





RPM 
1200 
1200 
1800 
1800 
1800 





ENCLOSURE 
Dripproof 
Enclosed 
Dripproof 
Enclosed 
Dripproof 


RPM 
1800 
1800 
18006 
1800 
1800 


LISTED DISTRIBUTORS STOCK THESE MOTORS 
AND OTHERS IN SMALLER AND LARGER SIZES 


ENCLOSURE 
Enclosed 
Dripproof 
Enclosed 
Dripproof 
Enclosed 


All motors are standard, 208-220/440-volt, 60-cycle, 
3-phose, Type K, ball-bearing models. 








FREE GIFT! con your local G-E motor Distributor to learn how you 
get faster delivery on Tri-Clad ‘55’ motors 5 to 20 hp and larger. He'll 
also send you this handsome Tel-Eze phone index as a gift. Fasten 
it right to your phone. It's handy—vuseful—never in the way. 


(Supplies limited—call today.) 


CALL ME NOW! 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 
Argo & Co. 
H. B. Williams, 57-4652 
Matthews Elec. Supply Co., Inc. 
Roy Norrell, AL 4-3192 
MOBILE 
Turner Supply Co 
V. 8B. Heath, HE 8- $581 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 
Garrett Supply Co. 
Frank Jordan, Al 8-570! 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Gene Genon, Alpine 8-6721 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Paul Bradford, Alpine 2-2371 


ARKANSAS 

CROSSETT 
Tri-State Mill Supply Co. 
J. P. Holland, FO 4-4136 

FORDYCE 
Tri-State Mill Supply Co. 
J. B. Dooley, 30! 

LITTLE ROCK 
General Elec. Supply Co 
G. M. Thompson, FR 5- 5328 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Julian Smith, FR 5-1246 
O'Bannon Bros. 
W. F. Lewis, FR 2-2211 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD 
Gough Industries, Inc. 
Gene Duke, FA 5-5907 
EMERYVILLE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Chris Misner, OL 3-4433 
EUREKA 
A. Brizard, Inc. 
W. Nelson, Hi 2-376! 
FRESNO 
Electric Motor Shop 
3-1154 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Bert Kelley, 8-4711 
LOS ANGELES 
California Wholesale Elec. Co. 
John Cook, RA 3-7131 
Garrett Supply Co. 
Bob Dick, LU 8-722) 
General Elec. Supply Co 
Pay! R. DeBroux, Madison 5-71 41 
Gough Industries, Inc. 
Charles Beaver, MA 6-2474 


W. W. Grainger, Inc. 
Charley Tamarkin, AN 3-6928 
Graybar Elec. Co. 
AN 3-7282 
Shields, Harper & Co. 
W. E. Kite, LO 8-4931 
Smolicomb Elec. Co. 
C. T. Truman, Richmond 7-0221 
Ulrey & Gillett 
Ed. Hetzer, RI 9-305! 
MAY WOOD 
Mitchell Elec. Equip. Co. 
M. S. Mitchell, LU 3-4818 
NORTH HOLLY WOOD 
Dyer's Elec. Supply, inc. 
Frank Muhleman, PO 5-5434 
OAKLAND 
California Elec. Co. 
Walter Vance, Ol 5-6100 
Sh'elds, Harper & Co. 
J F. Mitchell, OL 3-9119 
William Wurzbech Co. 
Wm. Wurzbach, AN 1-0217 
REDDING 
Gerlinger Steel & Supply Co. 
Frank Gerlinger, 2330 
SACRAMENTO 
Capital Machine & Welding Wks. 
M. Horat, Gi 3-2556 
General Eiec. Supply Co. 
E A. Reimers, Gi 3-900! 
SAN BERNADINO 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
R. W. Morgan, 5135 
SAN FRANCISCO 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Frank King, UN 3-4000 
Kuchel & Sievers Elec. Wks, Lid. 
F. O. Sievers, UN 1-826! 
STOCKTON 
General Elec. Svpply Co. 
Rod Elton, HO 5-7231 


Guntert & Zimmerman Soles Div. 


Inc. 
Ralph Warfield, HO 4-8712 
UKIAH 
Klamath Machine & Locomotive 
Wks., H. Eittrem, HO 2-6578 
VAN NUYS 
So-Cal Equip. & Supply Co. 
Dick Sanford, ST 5-5431 


COLORADO 
DENVER 


General Elec. Supply Co. 
AM 6-0671 


More G-E Distributors on next page... 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





CALL THESE G-E DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 
TA 5-7116 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Co. 
Keystone 4-4111 

GRAND JUNCTION 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
4524 

PUEBLO 
Johnson Elec. Co. 
R. S. Johnson, U 3- 1746 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 

Elec. Maintenance Serv. Co., inc. 

Ed Burr, ED 3-6163 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

T. E. Rassmussen, FO 8-1621 
MERIDEN 

Conn. Evec. Equip. Co. 

F. L. Raynor, BE 5-6383 
WEST HARTFORD 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

W. Treanor, AD 3-2631 


DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 
Artcraft Elec. Supply Co. 
E. J. Read, Olympia 6-6651 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Cliff Clark, Wilmington 5-5561 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
E. Czyz, HU 3-6800 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Et 3-9011 
Turner Elec. Works 
O. K. MeQuaig, Et 3-3661 
MIAMI 
Conaeas Electric Supply Co. 
NE 5-136! 
Gondas Corporation 
FR 4-1745 
TAMPA 
General Electric Supply Co., 
2-1805 
Raybro Elec. Supplies, inc. 
W. D. Young, 2-1921 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 

Cleveland Elec. Co. 

P. W. Pullin, JA 4-8422 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

V. T. Baldwin, Jr., MU 8-381) 
AUGUSTA 

Elec. Equip. Co. 

F. E. Cook, 2-6686 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

J. W. Bond, 6-8422 
CAIRO 

Harrison & Ellis Co. 

E. B. Harrison, 2-4482 
DALTON 

Dalton Supply Co. 

Alfred Bailey, 1564 
ROME 

Battey Machinery Co. 

G. B. Burkhalter, 2-2421 
SAVANNAH 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

Dick Peters, 4-2231 
VALDOSTA 

Valdosta Armature Wks, 

A. L. McMillan, 1732 


IDAHO 
BOISE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
J. Lees, 4-554) 
Graybur Elec. Co., Inc. 
W. C. Coon, 2-450! 
PARMA 
Transmission Products, Div of 
Parma Water Lifter Co. 
Lloyd L. Nelson, 2-2611 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 
A. A. Electric Supply Co. 
Ted Dudezyk, LA 11-6500 
Cesco Equip. Co. 
H. J Bailey, CH 3-8067 
Complete Elec. Supply Co. 
Joe T. Kowalski, WA 8-8022 
Efengee Elec. Per 4 Co. 
Sy Horris, SE 8-3500 
Excel Elec. Service Co 
Michoe! J. Muliner, Vi 7-7220 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
E. Bonk, WA 2-5656 
W. W. Groinger, inc. 
Frank Hock, Seeley 8-3844 
Graybeor Elec. Co., Inc. 
P. J. Mayer, CA 6-4100 


Howk’ns Electric Co. 

Charles Clark, HA 1-8070 

Metropolitan Elec. Supply Co. 

F. Pedrigi, ST 2-4930 
EAST ST. LOUIS 

Minois Elec. Works 

Willis Harszy, U? 5-4321 
MT. VERNON 

Dowzer Elec. Machinery Wks, Inc. 

Rex V. Woodward, 190 
PEORIA 

Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

W. W. Smilde, 6-0765 
ROCKFORD 

Elec. Apporatus Co. 

A. J, Rund, 5-4170 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

L. L. Lillie, 5-055! 
SPRINGFIELD 

General Elec. Supp! 

John Dimond, 3-45: 

Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

Kelly Graham, 8-0484 
STERLING 

Cresent Elec. Supply Co. 

T. R. Huston, 2674 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
T. J. Dornbusch, HA 5-2655 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Jack Baver, GR 6-1357 
Swanson Nunn Elec. Co. 
R. W. Lottes, HA 5-3321 

FT. WAYNE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
F. Rentschler, HA-3243 
Nussbaum Elec. Co. 
John Kinsey, AN-2252 


HAMMOND 
General Elec. Supply 
Lioyd Nettles, WE 1 sss 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Andy Sarti, Tilden 4-7800 
INDIANAPOLIS 
General Electric Supply Co. 
F. H. Townsend, ME 4-8443 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
M. P. Kirsch, ME 8-235! 
SOUTH BEND 
Koontz-Wagner Elec. Co., Inc. 
H. B. Kumm, Central 3-8251 


1OWA 
BURLINGTON 
Crescent Elec. Supply fe 
F. J. Hemann, PL 2-363 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Crescent Elec. Supply Co. 
Leo Plotz, 3-960! 
DAVENPORT 
Crescent Elec. Supply Co. 
George Mittman, 3-1811 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
R. J. Nelson, 3-2767 
DES MOINES 
Elec. Engrg. & Equip. Co. 
L. E. Morse, AT 2- — 
genes Elec. Supply Co. 
C. B. (Barney) ree "aT 8- 7401 
pusuaue 
Crescent Elec. Supply Co. 
Francis McDonough, 3-6411 
WATERLOO 
Crescent Elec. Supply Co. 
James D. Martin, Adams 4-6866 


KANSAS 
PITTSBURG 
Atkinson Armature Works 
Frank Horton, 1754 
WICHITA 
General Elec. Supply oe 
Jim Owens, AM 5-0627 
KENTUCKY 
HARLAN 
General Elec. Supply Co, 
Bud Thompson, 815 


LEXINGTON 
General Elec. Supp! 
Paul E. Hines, 2-18 
owe Elec. Co., Inc. 
W. Wester, 5- 2020 
LOTHAIR 
Mine Service Co. 
Phone 239 
— - 
eneral Elec. ES 
Jack Mattingly, M! 3651 
Graybar Elec. Co. 
C. J. Honedle, po hee 7-5411 
Marine Elec. Company 
Melvin Theobald, — me 4-7175 
LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA 
Brown Roberts Elec. Co. 
Mack King, 3-7281 
BATON ROUGE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
G. F. Shilling, 7-7586 
NEW ORLEANS 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Horvey Wager, Galvez 5771 
Graybar Elec. Co. 
John Palmer, Cana! 6263 
New Orleans Armature 
John Berger, Canal 9566 
Standard Supply & Hardware Co. 
A. W. Herbert, CA 6641 
SHREVEPORT 
General Elec. Sepely Co. 
W. L. Smith, 4-143 
Graybar Elec. Co., ™ 
J. L. Roberson, 5-3271 


PORTLAND 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Harold French, Spruce 2-3721 
WESTBROOK 
Stultz Elec. Works 
Robert Webb, UL 4-2501 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 
General Elec. Supply 
George Smorse, LE 9- 538s 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

P. J. Curreri, SA 7-5050 
HAGERSTOWN 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

A. L. Daly, 6216 

Hagerstown Equip. Co, 

Allen E. Ocker, 3813 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Carl Jackson, AL 4-5300 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

George Milligan, KE 6-4567 

Sandman Elec. Co., Inc. 

Robert L. Sondman, HI! 2-7600 
FITCHBURG 

Service Elec. Supply Co., Inc. 

George N. Bussiere, Jr., 3-4811 
LOWELL 

White Elec. Motors 

Brent L. Smith, GL 8-6336 
LYNN 


Des Roberts Elec. Supply Co. 

G. W. Knowlton, Lynn 5-0015 
SPRINGFIELD 

General Elec. Supply C 

Errol Fournier, RE 4- 255 
WORCESTER 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

Francis Cross, Pleasant 6-435] 
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MICHIGAN 
BATTLE CREEK 

Mid-States Elec. Supply Inc. 

R. E. Hartmann, WO 3-6635 
DETROIT 

Frank C. Teal Elec. Co. 

Victor L. Kochajda, LO 8-9092 

General Electric Supply Co. 

O. C. Hall, TR 5-9400 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

TO 8-5550 

Miller-Seldon Elec. Co. 

T. E. Shreve, TY 4-3800 

Spaulding Elec. Co. 

A. P. Schaupner, WO 2-6200 
FLINT 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

C. R. Hechinger, he 9- 9101 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

R. E. Peacock, CE 2-4101 
GRAND RAPIDS 

Clement Elec. ye Co. 

Herb Bothee, Gl 6-727 

General Elec. Supply C 

D. A. Harper, Glandale 3. 3243 

Graybor Elec. Co., In 

GL 1-270) 
JACKSON 

Elec. Wholesale Supply Co, 

P. Spry, 2 23 
KALAMAZOO 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

G. E. Herrington, 3-2645 
LANSING 

Barker-Fowler Elec. Co. 

M. V. Green, IV 4-44 

General Elec. Supply 

J. H. Gallagher, wt hoy 7-5401 

Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

M. Pratt, - 7-5 5075 
MUSKEGO! 

eeaed Electric Supply Co, 

2-6621 


SAGINAW 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
N. C. Stuart, 3-6474 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Arney Sabree, RA 2-6685 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Lakeland Engrg. a Co. 
Bob Borg, FE 8-7531 
Sterling Elec. Co 
E. H. McQuire, FE 2-4571 
ST. PAUL 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
R. Woods, Mi 5-2761 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON 
Power Elec. Co. 
J. P. Hutchinson, 5-8361 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Jim Williams, MA 4-5622 
KANSAS CITY 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Harold Burrows, HA 1-7447 
ST. LOUIS 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Walter Euler, JE 1-3000 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Wayne Aceto, JE 1-4700 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
D. L. Beck, 9-4550 
BUTTE 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Dick Murtha, 3233 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA 
General Elec. Suppiy Co. 
Tom Ridgeway, Jackson 0456 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Fred 8. Hanson, Webster 7676 
Schneider Elec. & Equip. Co. 
W. J. Andersen, Webster 5550 


NEVADA 
RENO 
Linnecke Elec. Sales Co. 
W. R. Reynolds, Reno 3-3729 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 
General Elec. Supply ry 
Joe Charron, NA 5-54 
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NEW JERSEY 
CAMDEN 


National Elec. Supply Co. 
Meyer Borstein, es “5. 4330 
NEWARK 


General Electrical Equip. Sone Inc. 
George Shermon, Mi 2-742 


Arnold Bishop, KI 5-6446 
PATERSON 

General Elec. Supp! 

G. Weindling, LA 5- 5100 

Reliable Elec. Motor R: 

Harold Muller, AR 4-77 

Watson-Flagg Soles Corp 

E. M. Koetsier, LA 5- 2324 
TRENTON 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

Ray Jamie Owen 5-3453 

Thropp Elec. Soles Corp 

C. W. Archinal, JU 7- 441 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
A. E. Boyd Equipment Co. 
4-6016 


Electric Service, inc. 
2-9447 


General Elec. Supply Corp. 
2-5246 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
bay oe Electric Cw., Inc 
Havens Electric Co., inc. 
5-1201 
BUFFALO 
General Electric Supply Co. 
R. H. Sheldon, EL-5 
Graybor Electric Co., inc. 
Lou Pfeffer, WA-3700 
BROOKLYN 
Apporatus Distributor, Inc. 
Len Keller, UL 2-4000 
ELMIRA 
Le Valley McLeod, Inc. 
John F. Decker, 6163 
GLENS FALLS 


Giese Falls Electric Su Co., inc. 
“Seée s pply 


Cental Queens Elec. Supply 
Charles Weltner. RE 9- 2020 
LONG “ISLAND CITY 
Groybeor Elec. Co., inc. 
L. H. Kort, EX 2-2600 
Motors & Armatures, inc. 
Sid Davis, EX 2-3523 
NEW YORK 
Electric Motors Corp. 
M. Goldberg, CA 6-4665 
General Elec. Suppl 
Jim Boyiand, AL 5-3300 
W. W. Grainger, inc. 
E. Heckler, CA 6-3810 
Hudson Elec. Sales Co., Inc. 
D. Hark, WO 2-3041 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Electra Supply Co., Inc. 
Howard K. Phillips, 8000 
ROCHESTER 
Electric Equip. Co. Div. 
Norry Elec. Company 
GL-6070 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Dan Nolan, HA 7500 
T. H. Green Electric Co. 
HA-9840 
SYRACUSE 
M. H. Salmon Elec. Co., Inc. 
R. S. Bowser, 73-3325 
TROY 
Tri-State Elec. Motors, inc. 
D. W. Fitzpatrick, Ashley 2-4250 
UTICA 
Langden & Hughes Elec. Co., inc. 
C. A. Dyer, 4 43154 
Mather, Evans & Diebt Co., 
Bill Diehl, 4-6165 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

A. L. Henderson, 2-4481 
CHARLOTTE 

Armature Wind 

J. E. Jenkins, ED Sse 

General Elec. ree Co. 

J. 8. Hurt, Jr., 732i 

Mill- Power Su yc 

B. M. Foster, Franklin s. 5761 
FAYETTEVILLE 

9 Elec. Supply Co. 

v. ~~ 2- yt 

GREENSBORO 


General Elec. Supply Co. 
John F, Alexander, 3.8207 


GREENVILLE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Bob Prevatte, 5104 
LAURINBURG 
Electrical Equip. Co. 
H. A. Gill, 1196 
RALEIGH 
Electrical Equipment Co. 
W. T. Becton, 3 2039 
General Elec. Su Co. 
C. T. Parks, TE 3- shi 
WINSTON- SALEM 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
D. W. Terry, 4-2461 
OHIO 
AKRON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Joe Wagner, FR 6-8195 
Graybar Electric Co., inc. 
Robert Bender, JE 5- ‘4143 
CANTON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Dean Ray, Gl 4-51 87 
Jackson-Bayley Electric Co. 
W. Bayley, Jr., GL 5-9421 
CINCINNATI 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
GA 1-1750 
Gra r Elec. Co., Inc. 
0600 


F. G, Allan, TO q -2454 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Len Burns, HE 1-7280 
Gra r Electric Co., Inc. 
G. W. MacCarter, HE 2-2500 
Seng, Carlisle o Hammond Co, 
Jim Simmons, TO 1-8800 


COLUMBUS 
or Elec. Supply Co. 
D. B. Gortrell, CA oo 
Graybar Electric Co. 
L. C. (Lou) Bagent, CA 3811 
The Loeb Electric Co. 
Marion Klocki, AX 9-1142 
DAYTON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
MI 0781 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
MI 5665 


HAMILTON 
The Wente Elec. Co. 
TW 4-8128 
PORTSMOUTH 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
3-234) 


LEDO 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

L. J. Cole, Cherry 4-8661 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

Al Katofiasz, EX-1641 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Economy Electric 

E. Cutler, Jr., Riverside 4- ~ agi 

General Electric Supply 

C. B. Monroe, rea $3511 

Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

George Rowlands, eerste 4-0124 
OKLAHOMA 


r Elec. Co., Inc. 
vanaugh, FO 5-9351 


General Electric Supply Co. 
F. G. Ross, Di o> 
Graybar Elec. C 
Ray Downing, MA 6-2121 
WEWOKA 
Okla. Ind. + b uoaty Co. 
Jim Embach, 2 
OREGON 
COOS BAY 
Marshfield Elec. Co. 
U. E. Richter, Congress 7-6319 


EUGENE 
American Steel & Su Co. 
R. E. Yates, Diamond 5-0373 
KLAMATH FALLS 
Klamath Mach. Co. 
H. Ellis, 2-2588 
MEDFORD 
American Steel & Supply, Inc. 
R. S. Rix, 2-7181 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
P. Jorgenson, 3-4519 


PORTLAND 
Eoff Electric Co. 
CA 2-9411 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
CA 7-0651 
Graybeor Elec. Co., inc. 
ea 


Helt & O'Donnell 
CA 8-0753 
ROSEBURG 
Industrial Elec. Service Co. 
L. Hobart, OR 3-6658 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTO WN 
Allen Elec. Co. 
L. Brown, HE 5-9515 
General Electric Supply Co. 
Bob Harte, Hemlock 3-5206 
BRADFORD 
Bovaird & Co. 
L. V. Brown, 7141 
DREXEL HILL 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
F. Robinson, CL 9-6440 
Ril 


E 
General Elec. ly Co. 
Al Weirich, 2-1 


INDIANA 
National Mines Service Co. 
5-5655 
JOHNSTOWN 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
w.c. 1 7-5101 
LANCAST 
Raub Supply 
G. E. Brown, ¥ $221 
PHILADELPHIA 
A. J. Lacourse 
Eugene Batdorf, MA 7-1895 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
E. C. Durkin, GA 6-8800 
Grayber Elec. Co., Inc. 
P. D. Chick, WA 2-5405 
Jos. T. Fewkes & Co. 
Gillin, WA 2-2241 
PITTSBURGH 


General Elec. Supply Co. 
D. J. Finn, Fairfox®. 1530 
Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

Mark Glasgow, FA 2-4100 

READING 
General Elec. Supply Co. 

Bill Rodgers, Reading 4-2169 

SCRANTON 
General Elec. Supply Co. 

H. McDowell, Diamond 4-8563 
Scranton Elec. Construction Co. 
A. W. Winter, Di 2-3152 

SHARPSBURG 
_— Elec. Repair Co. 

Steve a Sterling 1-2677 

WESTCHESTER 
Westchester Elec. Supply Co. 
R. Mclaughlin, WE 4722 

WILLIAMSPORT 
Lowry Electric Co., Inc. 

P. M, Griffin, 2-7841 


WILKES-BARRE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
H. G. Holland, Valley 2- 5106 


General Elec. Supply Co. 

W. L. Higgins, GA 1-6523 

J & H Electric Co. 

Calvin Wilcox, GA 1-7840 
PAWTUCKET 


N. E. Elec. Svpply Co. 
Pawtuckett 5-7400 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ANDERSON 
W oodward-Stephens Co., Inc. 
D. Fred amie CAnal 5-2501 
GREENVILLE 


J. W. Vaughan Co. 

~ iy Eastland, 2-2421 
SUMTER 

Sumter Machinery Co. 

B. A. Siddall, SPruce 3-7321 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN 
McLoughlin Elec. Supply House 
Don Lehr, 4911 
RAPID CITY 
Crescent Elec. y Co. 
T. R. Hersey, Fi 2-7913 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
Elec. Motor Sales & Supply Co. 
Frank N. Griscom, Jr., 9-7361 

Graybar Elec. Co., inc. 

Max Evans, 4-335! 
COLUMBIA 

Middle Tenn. Armature Wks. 

R. Cleveland, EV 8-3672 
MEMPHIS 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Jim Branson, BR 8-7150 
Tri-State Armature & Elec. Wks, 


SH 
industrial Sales Co., inc. 
N. G. Welch, Alpine 4-3508 
Nashville Armature Co. 
Alpine 6-2546 
TEXAS 
ABILENE 
General Elec. ~4 
Ray Alexonder, 
Graybor Elec. ey a 
Buck Buchanan, 2-2861 
AMARILLO 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
8. D. Gorrett, DR 6-7254 
Graybor Electric Co., Inc. 
G. N, Barker, DR 2-6778 
BEAUMONT 
Sancta Elec. Supp! 
in Young, 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
Bradley Motor & Armature Works 
Ernest B. Williamson, TU 2-889! 
General Elec. ly Co. 
W. D. Clarke, TU 2-9237 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
M, J. Smith, TU 4-6374 
DALLAS 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Ollis W. Walden, RA-2201 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Jerry Foster, RA 6452 
W. M, Smith Elec. Co. 
Gene Jackson, Hamilton 8-4606 
EL PASO 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Joe Caldwell, 3-340, 
oe Elec. Co., Inc. 


rro, 3-7561 
fr ‘wo ORTH 


General Elec. Supply Co. 

Paul Huntley, ED 2-5385 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

Bill Hart, ED 5-4523 
HOUSTON 

Buffalo Elec. Co. 

Chuck, Sonny, or Andy, CA 8-4431 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

T. W. Holey, FA 3-312! 

Greyber Elec. we 1 

Tom Keen, CA = 

Oliver Armature 

Thurman Tedder, hte 2 “9271 

BOCK 


luB 
General Elec. he 
Allen Pistole, PO Let 


More G-E Distributors on Next Page... 
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MIDLAND 
|. W. Hyad Co. 


«,Wesny Aome, MU 4-50 What's Your Motor Problem? 


San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. 
S. V. Patrick, CA 5-165) 
General Elec. Supply Co. 

J. A. Russell, CA 7-1261 

TYLER 
General Elec. Supply Co. 

R. A. Hamilton, 2-1674 

Waco 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Henry L. Fleischhaver, 2-1611 

WICHITA FALLS 
Elec. Motor Co. 

Eugene ~hillips, 7-784) 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
EM 3-3911 
Groybar Elec. Co. inc. 
Elgin 9-8771 
Refrigeration Distributors Corp. 
DA 2-5886 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Electrical Equip. Co. 
T. L. Campbell, 7-2647 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
L. V. French, 6-4941 
NORFOLK 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
W. E. Sheppord, MA 2-7183 
ROANOKE 
General Elec. Supply Co. ‘ _ 
J. W. Hughes, 3-1564 
Graves-Humphreys Hdw. Co., Inc, NEED A MORE COMPACT MOTOR?... ONE THAT WATER WON'T FAZE?... 
R. W. Eldridge, 3-8011 c ‘ , : 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc Excess bulk has been trimmed and all wasted New miracle materials in the TRI-CLAD ‘55° 
W. ©. Sim ONStS space eliminated from TRI-CLAD ‘55’ Motors. insulation system make it shed water like a 
oo Some are up to one-third more compact! duck’s back! 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
H. J. Halvorsen, SE 6400 
Greyber Elec. Co., inc. 
J. ®. Savage, MU-9123 
Shields, Harper & Co. 
S. Klinefelter, EL-2674 
SPOKANE 
General Elec. Supply Co, 
L. F. Stephens, KE 0431 
Grayber Elec. Co., Inc. 
W. C. Sanders, EM 6611 
TACOMA 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Dean Elton, BR 8454 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD 

Bluefield Supply Co. 

W. E. MeDougle, DA 5-6131 
CHARLESTON 

Virginion Electric, Inc. 

W. H. Knight, 6-0631 
HUNTINGTON 

Virginian Electric, inc. 

L. E. Pauley, 2-8396 
LOGAN 

Logon Hardwore & Supply Co. 

J. P. Swindell, 710 
WHEELING 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

R. L. Nickerson, 2555 
WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 

General Elec. Supply Co. 

W. Ven Weele, RE 4-7155 


GREEN BAY AND 60% GREATER PROTECTION? ... WITH MUCH EASIER MAINTENANCE? . . 


Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 


K. C. bynes, HS 7'-0286 New enclosure on the TRI-CLAD*‘55‘(above) (1) Man-size knock-off lugs, (2) stainless steel 


Beemster Elec. Co. 
salt tt. Boemster, HE 7-2238 guards it against dirt, dust and moisture far nameplate, (3) provision for regreasing on 
Crescent Elec. Supply Co. better than old-style motors! the job, (4) permanently numbered leads. 
Cc. L. Gilbert, Al 6-5441 
Elec pve Service *Registered trademark of General Electric Co. 
C. Sutherland, Al 6-6724 
MILWAUKEE 
General Elec. Supply Co. 
Le (Bud) Topp, Sroodway 6-7730 For more information on the new, fast-service plan—and “special” 
raybar ec. Co., Inc 
R. R. Schober, BR 6-8400 Fe 
was G-E Tri-Clad motors—call your local G-E motor Distributor. 
Snapp Elec. Supply Co. 
R. C. Runquist, 2-1031 


WYOMING MEDIUM INDUCTION MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
a GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY 5, N. Y. 


General Elec. Supply Co. 
K. R. Brown, 2-7333 
CHEYENNE 


Frontier Elec. Supply Co. 
2-6453 | 
TERRITORY OF HAWAN G E N E R A L E LE C R | C 
HONOLULU 


American Factors, Ltd. 
Ken Asari, 5-1 511 








and budgeting and coordination of re- 
sulting programs.” 

While the committee’s principal out- 

look is toward diversification, it won’t 
ignore the oil industry. “If anyone is 
going to obsolete the techniques by 
which oil is discovered and produced,” 
says McKinney, “let’s be sure we do 
it.” 
* Spurring a Committee—It’s easy, of 
course, for a committee to take longer 
than an individual not to get something 
accomplished. So McKinney set up a 
definite goal for the group. There are 
formal, five-year projections of growth, 
both in gross volume and net earnings, 
specifically assigned to the diversifica- 
tion program—indefinite as its scope 
and directions are today. McKinney 
also took pains to remove another snag 
on which committees have been known 
to founder. This he did by accepting 
the budget recommendations made by 
various subcommittees of the R&D 
committee. .The important thing here 
wasn’t the money—it was McKinney’s 
way of making a point that is basic to 
his philosophy of management: People 
who handle important functions for 
NSCO are integral members of its man- 
agement. When they present recom- 
mendations to the management com- 
mittee, there’s considerable predisposi- 
tion to take them at face value. 

All this gave the committee access 
to the best brains in its staff and operat- 
ing departments, a broad charter—free 
of encumbrances but aimed at specific 
goals—and all the money it needed. It 
gave McKinney an active program, with 
the responsibility neatly pinpointed. 
¢ In Action—The torque converter 
line, which was pretty nearly ready to 
pop anyhow, gave the committee a 
chance to work out some of the tech- 
niques by which it will make certain of 
its decisions. 

Another new product that NSCO 
sells widely to the oil production in- 
dustry offered another opportunity. It 
appeared to have a general industrial 
potential. The committee took a hard 
look at it, bought a market survey 
from Ford, Bacon & Davis, weighed 
the findings against NSCO’s broad 
market considerations, and finally 
decided against promoting that product 
outside the oil industry. 

Now a third product that NSCO 
engineers have been developing for oil 
country applications has become an 
R&D committee project. R&D’s prob- 
lem: Can NSCO profit most by making 
the product or by having it manufac- 
tured elsewhere for sale in NSCO 
stores? 
¢ Suggestion Box—One of the very 
first committee activities was to solicit 
ideas and suggestions from the 3,000 
salaried members of the 9,000-person 
work force. The solicitation was far 
from routine. It was made with a note 
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of urgency and with the expressed 
blessings of McKinney. Thus far, three 
months later, the response has been an 
avalanche of ideas. 

Naturally, not every idea has been a 
good one. Indeed, few have been. In 
this, NSCO’s experience has matched 
that of other companies that have 
tried the same thing: There’s no scarcity 
of ideas, but a real scarcity of good 
ideas. 

Then, too, there has been some mis- 
understanding as to what the commit- 
tee is trying to do. Thus, some sugges- 
tions inevitably have concerned things 
that ought to be routine—the color 
scheme of company cars—and others 
that were distinctly the function of 
other NSCO groups, such as how to 
improve shipping facilities. 

The committee is careful to handle 
these in such fashion so as to cross no 
jurisdictionai lines, yet not ruffle the 
feelings of those making the sugges- 
tions. It feels that the time spent on 
handling such useless—but well-meant— 
suggestions is part of the price you pay 
for trying to pick 3,000 brains by mail. 
¢ Byproducts—Another major aberra- 
tion of the suggestion program came 
up about as expected. That was a small 
flood of suggestions—many of them 
valuable—for improving existing prod- 
ucts. Worthwhile as these may prove 
in the company’s manufacturing de- 
partments, they’re exactly the opposite 
of what the committee is searching for. 

For example, says one committee 
member, NSCO will be delighted to 
improve the mud-pumps it sells to the 
drilling fraternity in any way it can. 
But NSCO’s R&D committee would 
rather find some way of adapting those 
mud-pumps to broad industrial markets 
the company has never penetrated. 
¢ Yardsticks—There are some fairly 
complicated ground rules by which the 
committee judges suggestions. Natur- 
ally, they involve such factors as the 
investment required to get into the 
business, its prospective profitability, 
its impact on existing commercial rela- 
tionships, the contribution it could 
make to loading existing manufacturing 
plant, and the facility with which it 
could be sold by the company’s broad 
industrial distribution system. 

While it weighs these factors, the 
committee must take pains not to be 
doctrinaire about them. For while the 
company is wholly oriented toward the 
capital goods segment of the economy, 
it’s in business to make money. Thus, 
a promising consumer product couldn’t 
be ruled out simply on the basis that 
such a thing has never been done by 
National Supply. Naturally, though, a 
consumer product would face a stiffer 
grilling, both by the R&D committee 
and the management committee to 
which R&D makes its recommenda- 
tions. END 
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I'm Guaranteed 
... to temporarily fill the job. When work piles 
up during business peaks, sick leaves and 
vacation periods, you'll find it saves money to 
call in a bonded and ability-tested Kelly Girl. 

Kelly Girls work a day, a week, a month, 
or longer as typists, stenographers, filing 
clerks, billing clerks, switchboard operators, 
comptometer operators, receptionists and 
general office help. They work right in your 
office, on our payroll. You pay only for the 
hours they work. 

Maybe you need one or a dozen Kelly 
Girls right now. Call your nearest office below. 
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In Management 


Harvard Business School's 
Class of ‘51 Shows Gains 


Does graduate work at business schools pay off? Evi- 
dently it does. Graduates of Harvard Business School's 
class of 51, now hitting their early thirties, report an aver- 
age salary of $8,300. Ten have salaries of $5,500 or less, 10 
have salaries of $20,500 or more, and the rest cluster 
around the median group. 

On the average they have two children, own a $19,000 
home, $30,000 in life insurance, a car, and $5,000 worth 
of stock. This last item, though, varies from zero to 
$1,000,000 worth, the claim made by one affluent mem- 
ber. 

Nearly one-third of the class is in marketing, another 
third in general administrative or financial positions. 
Many of these men are in staff jobs—which are sometimes 
considered a dead end. 

Some 10% of the class members already own their own 
businesses, and 37% of the class say that within 10 years 
they expect to be running their own businesses, too. 

The Yale class of 46, a similar age group, reportedly has 
a $7,575 average annual salary, $25,000 in life insurance, 
a car, two children, and a home in pretty much the same 
price range as the Harvard Business School’s class of ’51. 


Propaganda for Wives Gets Heavier 


In Industry’s Recruiting Drives 


Never underestimate the power of a woman, the ads 
say. General Dynamics Corp.'s Electric Boat Div., which 
evidently doesn’t, is using its blandishments on the distaff 
side to recruit technical personnel for its growing oper- 
ations. 

Last Saturday, it pulled off the most flamboyant move 
yet in the game of musical chairs that companies play 
with each other’s scientific and engineering talent (BW— 
Mar.3156,p48). It carried 198 selected metropolitan 
New York technicians and wives up to its New London 
(Conn.) plant by special train on a one-day junket and 
recruiting trip euphemistically titled ‘Designers’ and 
Draftsmen’s Day.” 

Electric Boat took out ads in the New York Sunday 
papers inviting the specialists—and their wives—to visit 
New London, and supplying blank forms for the name, 
address, field of work, and years of experience for those 
who wanted to come. 

From a response of 700, Electric Boat selected 150. 
To these it sent second invitations, and finally it wound 
up with 122 designers and draftsmen and 76 wives as its 
guests. Then, while husbands toured the plant, looked 
at submarine hulls and learned in special lectures what 
work at Electric Boat might involve, the women went on 
a leisurely tour of the town in special buses so they could 
see how home life is there. 
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How many recruits the one-day efforts will produce for 
Electric Boat is still uncertain. But the company hopes 
a lot of the visitors will switch jobs. And to cover its bet, 
it discouraged magazine photographers from following the 
tour because “some of the visitors already employed else- 
where may be a little camera shy.” 

Electric Boat’s junket probably is the first trial of this 
particular recruiting method, but getting a man’s wife 
on the company’s side is a familiar technique. Beckman 
Instruments, Inc., says it has had good results from re- 
cruiting ads placed in consumer magazines. The ads tout 
“California living” and have brought enthusiastic mail 
from wives all over the country who apparently appre- 
ciate being considered in the job pitch. 


New Outfits Still on Increase 


Commerce Dept.’s Survey Finds 


The latest statistical round-up by the Commerce Dept. 
indicates that 4.25-million businesses were in active 
operation at the end of 1955, 63,000 more than at the 
end of 1954. 

In all, says Commerce, 374,000 new concerns were 
started, 311,000 went out of business, and 321,000 going 
concerns were purchased or otherwise acquired by new 
ones. 

Mergers, of course, were a big thing last year and thus 
far they promise to keep increasing this year. The Federal 
Trade Commission reports 846 mergers were made in 
1955 (BW —Jun. 23'56,p153). Of those 622, or 72%, were 
in manufacturing, and the rest in mining, wholesale, and 
retail services. 

Since the FTC started keeping a count in 1951, the 
number of mergers has fluctuated from 703 in 1952; to 
822 in 1952; 793 in 1953; 617 in 1954 and last year's 846. 
And the National Industrial Conference Board, which 
keeps a rough tally of its own via the only source avail- 
able—the newspapers—(BW—Feb.4’56,p130) counts 378 
“transfers of rights or property” between January and 
April this year. 


Continental Can Keeps Pushing 


Its Expansion Programs 


Last week, Continental Can Co., Inc., which plans to 
become the biggest company in the container field by 
merger with Hazel Atlas Glass Co. (BW—Jun.16'56,p86) 
announced formation of a new company. It joined with 
Cochran Foil Co. to form Cochran Continental Con- 
tainer Corp. Based in Louisville (Ky.) the new outfit will 
manufacture and distribute aluminum plates and rigid 
foil packages for the frozen and other food industries. 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, plans acquisition 
through exchange of stock of National Fire Insurance 
Co. of Hartford. . . . Benrus Watch Co. will expand and 
diversify by purchase of Pic Design Corp., a $1-million a 
year Lynwood (N. Y.) precision parts maker. . . . May 
Hosiery Mills, Nashville (Tenn.) is dickering for 
Vaughan-Knitting Mills, Whiteville (Va). 
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Lets be honest about z.. 
the price 1s what sold me 


on microfilming 


Ask any new user of up-to-date Burroughs microfilm- 
ing, and he’ll make no bones about it. The reason 
he now microfilms (the reason you can, too!) is that 
Burroughs offers everything you need at a 
price easily within your reach. 
fO Tr the MCW Mic 7O- Lw7: 272 In fact, the new Micro-Twin, precision-built by 
Bell & Howell, costs substantially less than any 
¥ other up-to-date, complete microfilming system. 
TECOT aer 7 Cader COSUS less And it’s so wonderfully advanced and compact-- 
Z ‘dy - Jp i Z you get both a Recorder and Reader in one unit. 
Simple to operate? You bet! To photograph, you 
an You Mg. c CLEC: O : merely load up the automatic feeder. Then, one 
J after another your documents automatically peel 
pay for a vecoraer alone. off into the Recorder. To view filmed records, just 
twist a knob and rely on the exclusive Indexing 
Meter to help find the item you want. Facsimile 
prints? Of course! You make full-size ones right in 
the Reader—develop them without a darkroom. 
All of which adds up to the fact that certainly 
you can afford to microfilm! Call our nearby branch 
office. Ask to see the fabulous Micro-Twin or, if 
you prefer, the low-cost Model 205 Recorder and 
separate Model 206 Portable Reader. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Belle Howell / Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and ““Micro-Twin” are TM's 
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Where Do You Turn When Bull Markets Start Slipping? 


in the three most serious sell-offs since 1949, for example: 
1 Upgrading Holdings Paid Off... 


1952 Close = 100 


Sept. 1955 High = 100 


April 1956 High = 100 
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Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp. Weekly Stock Price Indexes. 


They Help in Time of 


Phe 1949-56 bull market—the long- 
est and probably the most profitable in 
Wall Street history—may or may not 
have hit its ultimate peak early last 
April (BW-—June23’56,p108). But 
enough investors fear that it has, so 
that the market is taking on a passive 
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or defensive tone. The retreat to the 
sidelines is demonstrated by last week’s 
Big Board volume—only 56% of last 
year's weekly average. 

It is evident to bulls and bears alike 
that, over the past nine months or so, 
an increasing number of investors and 
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Need 


traders have got skittish. So far, how- 
ever, this growing feeling of insecurity 
hasn't touched off any indiscriminate 
dumping of stocks; rather, it has led 
to searching of souls and portfolios for 
reassurance about the future. 

¢ Defense Maneuvers—Investors who 
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Are you looking for a way to increase cement production? 

Or for a chemical that will improve your detergent? 

A better way to flameproof plastics, cloth, paper, wood? 
Perhaps your problem is to improve ceramics and vitreous finishes. 
Whatever your plans are for product or process improvement, 
it will pay you to see Victor. 

Victor chemicals and Victor research service have benefited 
hundreds of products for a wide variety of industries. 

Send for the Victafile that tells how Victor chemicals are being 
profitably used in your industry. Fill in and 

mail the coupon. An attractive file of valuable information 
pertinent to your business will be sent to you promptly. 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals for my industry. 
Firm Name 


Address___ 








OS . State 





pO Oe 


0 , 


(Please attach to your letterhead) 








_. But Fashions Change. Witness the Grow- 
ing RESISTANCE Character of the Oils, the 
Greater Vulnerability of the Chemicals 

















Ever felt DOG TIRED 
like this? 


w When scorching summer temper- 
atures steal your energy, threaten 
your health, it is time to put a 
MITCHELL Room Air Conditioner 
in your home. There’s no better 
measure of summer comfort than 
the cool days and restful nights 
you will enjoy with a MiTcHELL! 


MITCHELL 


the world’s finest air conditioner 


w You will live better... work 
better . . . feel better, and you will 
tackle the day with new energy. 


MITCHELL 


the world’s finest air conditioner 


gw Did you know that the MrrcHELi 
is sound conditioned for quietest 
operation . . . fits flat with the wall 
(no unsightly bulge) ...and is 
rated first in cooling power by strict 
tests in our modern laboratories? 


w Why not start enjoying sum- 
mer instead of enduring it... 


cco your MITCHELL acaiee 


today for the air conditioner that 
is first in comfort. That dog tired 
feeling will disappear forever. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
A_DIVISION OF CORY CORPORATION 
Also complete home and commercial air conditioning systems, 
air or water cooled. 
2525 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
tn Canada: 19 Waterman Ave., Toronto 


in Mexico: Mitchel!-American, 78 Orinoco, 
Grail. Anaya Mex. DO. F. 
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feel they should take positive action, 
rather than merely waiting out the un- 
certainty, are hedging their market op- 
erations in three principal ways: 

Building up cash reserves, both by 
taking paper profits on boom-type hold- 
ings and by withholding money from 
investment now. 

Upgrading the quality of their stock- 
holdings. 

Switching out of so-called cyclical 
issues, no matter how blue their chips, 
into issues that have “defensive” char- 
acteristics. 

Obviously, building up cash reserves 
or upgrading a portfolio presents a few 
difficulties for the average investor who 
counts on income from his common 
stock holdings to augment his other 
income. Either or both moves entail a 
reduction of his investment return. 
Interest rates on savings accounts can’t 
match the income from stocks, nor 
can bond yields or the dividend return 
on the highest-grade commons often 
match his earnings from riskier boom- 
time stocks. 

This leaves a switch into defensive 
stocks as the most popular protective 
mechanism for the investor who needs 
income at less risk. 
¢ Shockproof—As the charts on page 
60 show, some groups of common 
stocks have a history of being better 
able to withstand shocks than common 
shares as a whole. Obviously, everyone 
has his personal list of favorites arnong 
such stock groups, but probably the 
most popular of all defensive issues are 
the shares of the electric power pro- 
ducers. 

Such issues, experience shows, have 
long been valuable holdings for times 
when the future is clouded. They 
don’t move up so fast during boom 
times; they are generally scorned by 
those who are looking for speculative 
profits. But they are the group most 
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often sought out by the really smart 
money when the storm signals are run 
up the mast. 

¢ Steady In a Storm—Year in and year 
out, utility issues offer more stability in 
revenues, earnings, and dividends than 
the average industrial or rail blue-chip. 
Moreover, their advantage shows itself 
not only in such historic business 
breaks as those of 1929-32 and 1937-38 
but also in almost any period when 
the economy gets edgy. 

In 1949, for example, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s production index 
dropped 8.3%, revenues of the electric 
power companies ran 7% ahead of their 
1948 level, and net earnings rose about 
16%. That’s because deflation, at least 
at the beginning of a recession, normally 
has a beneficial effect on utility earn- 
ings. 

Utility rates to consumers are fixed 
by public regulating bodies, and they 
don’t change quickly. So, as operating 
costs decline in a recession, the trade’s 
profit margins usually widen for a while. 
Revenues don’t drop proportionately 
in such a situation, for most of the 
loss in sales of power is in the low- 
rate, low-profit industrial share of the 
business. 
¢ With Growth, Too—You might 
think that the factors that make the 
electric utilities relatively depression- 
proof would work in reverse during a 
boom, when inflation starts pushing 
operating costs upward. But here, too, 
the investor is pretty well protected, 
as the postwar record shows. 

A virtue of the utilities is that 
while they are stable they are not 
static. They are growing, too. Last 
vear, for example, gross revenues of the 
industry as a whole were more than 
twice the 1946 total, and net earnings 
of the group kept pace, in spite of the 
huge increase in total operating costs. 

The explanation is in greater effi- 
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This announcement is neizher an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company 
Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $78.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS BLYTH & CO., INC. 


June 26, 1956. 





























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
Fifteen Year 412% Bonds 


Dated June 15, 1956 Due June 15, 1971 


Interest payable December 15 and June 15 in New York City 








Price 98'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 
Incorporated 

DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


HALLGARTEN & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
June 20, 1956. 
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ciency. In the postwar years, the 
utility industry has spent many bil- 
lions of dollars on new facilities—more 
efficient, cheaper to operate. Increas- 
ing use of this more economical equip- 
ment has helped the industry to keep 
costs in line. 

Besides, state regulatory bodies have 

been more liberal on rate-fixing since 
the war. They have been aware of 
the need to offset rising labor and ma- 
terials costs and to attract enormous 
amounts of capital to finance expan- 
sion. For the same reasons, utility 
management has gone after rate in- 
creases more aggressively. This has 
helped the revenue side of the utilities’ 
picture. 
e Natural Gas—Electric power shares 
may already have a match in hardihood 
—the natural gas company shares. Many 
Streeters believe that the first serious 
trouble in the market will show the gas 
group just as effectively defensive as 
the electric utilities. Says Moody's In- 
vestors Service: 

“Now supplying 25% of the nation’s 
fuel, the natural gas industry is strongly 
entrenched. Proved reserves are am- 
ple for more than 20 years’ production 
at the current rate and go on increasing 
faster than they are being consumed. 
But as the industry matures, demand 
rises at a slower rate, of course, and 
physical expansion also is going to slow 
down. 

“What we have, then, is an industry 

with well-assured and slowly rising earn- 
ings. Since this will be accompanied 
by occasional dividend increases, nat- 
ural gas stocks in general shape up as 
reliable income producers with con- 
siderable defensive strength, which is 
of importance for the uneven market 
situation ahead of us.” 
e And the Oils—You hear similar sen- 
timents expressed about the shares of 
the integrated oil companies, particu- 
larly those of leading companies that 
have lately become favorites of the 
institutional investors. 

This is a fairly recent change of 
heart, for the oils have not generally 
been regarded as defensive issues. What 
would happen to them in a sharp mar- 
ket break is not vet certain, but the 
charts on page 62 show how they have 
been behaving more like true defensive 
issues than ever before. 

Other, more traditional defensive is- 
sues include many stocks in the foods 
group, the finance companies, banks, 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
(whose huge security portfolios make 
them virtually investment trusts) and, 
of course, the tobacco stocks, long fav- 
ored by conservative Streeters. It 
should be noted, though, that the to- 
bacco issues have lost some of their 
prestige as defensive issues because of 
the continuing barrage of cancer state- 
ments. END 
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how a Borden chemical helped “launch” the atomic Seawolf 


The instant the Seawolf started her initial dive under 
the sea, a Borden chemical started protecting the Navy’s 
mighty guardian of our shores from a constant enemy— 
corrosion in vital ballast tanks. 

Here’s the inside story: A submarine must flood sea 
water into her ballast tanks to dive... then blow it out 
in order to surface. Therefore, these tanks must be lined 
with a dependable coating resistant to the corrosive attack 
of sea water. To assure this vital protection, Borden fur- 
nished a coating that has been used for years in submarines 
... and has proved its superiority beyond question. 

This submarine “protector” is but another example of 
Borden’s creative chemistry at work. If you have a product 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * 
RESINS * 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
POLYMERS *# MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


that may be developed or improved through use of the 
right adhesive, casein, thermosetting or thermoplastic resin, 
polymer or copolymer, take advantage of Borden’s experi- 
ence in these fields. If time is of the essence . . . phone us and 
we'll have a technical representative at your plant within 48 
hours. The Borden Company, Dept. BW-66, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Annuity Battle Splits the Trade 


@ Powerful forces in the insurance business are lined 
up against each other on virtues of variable annuity plan. 


@ While New Jersey was considering bill to legalize 
the plan, SEC was cracking down on it in Washington, D.C. 


@ Asa result, arguments pro and con take on a sur- 
prising flavor, with traditional lines broken. 


Last week, some of the biggest names 
in American finance jousted with each 
other, but until the dust has cleared, no 
one will know the outcome. At issue 
was the fate of the variable annuity, an 
innocuous-sounding plan that would let 
life insurance companies invest an 
annuitant’s money in common stocks 
rather than the traditional bonds and 
mortgages. The idea of the variable an- 
nuity is to balance the traditional plan’s 
fixed-income benefits with a plan that 
would provide a hedge against rising 
costs of living. 

The variable annuity idea has 

touched off a dispute that is tearing the 
life insurance industry wide open. More- 
over, it is putting the securities industry 
in the anomalous position of having to 
emphasize the fact that stock values 
decline as well as advance. 
* The Lineups—Leading the forces for 
the variable annuity last week was the 
giant Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America, second biggest in the business 
with assets totaling $12.5-billion at the 
end of last year. Backing it up was 
Mutual of New York, ninth biggest in 
the industry. Pru also has the backing 
of many corporations that would like 
to purchase variable annuities for pen- 
sion funds. 

Bucking the Pru team—and the vari- 
able annuity—was some formidable op- 
position, leading off with Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., the nation’s biggest, 
and including the National Assn. of 
Investment Cos., the National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers, the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges, and the In- 
vestment Bankers Assn. of America. 

rhe battleground was Trenton, N. J., 
where a committee of the State Senate 
was considering three bills designed to 
permit sale of variable annuities in the 
state. The bills had been passed earlier 
this vear by the State Assembly. 

Four other states—Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Texas, and New York— 
have killed similar proposals, so the 
New Jersey issue is particularly crucial 
for the whole concept of variable an- 
nuities. That is why Prudential is mak- 
ing such a strong pitch for the bills 
under consideration—aside from the fact 
that it undoubtedly feels that if it 
can’t put through such a measure in 
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its own backyard, it may have very 
tough going anywhere else. 

¢ SEC Steps In—Hanging over the 
hearings as they got under way at the 
Trenton State House was an action by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion (BW—Jun.23’56,p36). 

Just three days earlier, SEC had un- 
expectedly asked the District Court in 
Washington, D. C., to bar the recently 
organized Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Co. from selling variable annuity 
contracts in Washington—the only area 
where they can be sold to the general 
public—until the company registers its 
policies with SEC under the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Investment’ Com- 
pany Act of 1940. 

SEC said that Valic’s policies “con- 
stitute an investment contract and a 
certificate of interest or participation in 
a profit-sharing agreement within the 
definition of the term ‘security’ con- 
tained in the Securities Act of 1933 
and . . . the offer and sale of such con- 
tracts is subject to the registration pro- 
visions of that act.” 
¢ Ammunition—SEC’s ruling—and its 
definition of variable annuity policies 
as “securities”—provided some of the 
most powerful ammunition for the op- 
position in Trenton. New York Stock 
Exchange Pres. G. Keith Funston 
argued that if annuities are securities, 
they should be regulated as such. 
“While this issue is pending in the 
federal courts,” he said, “I believe 
that it would be a public disservice for 
this legislature to enact these bills.” 
¢ Saving Inflation Victims—Even 
though the SEC move laid the question 
of regulation squarely before the courts, 
the philosophy underlying the variable 
annuity came in for vigorous debate. 

Leading off the hearing was Pru- 
dential’s general associate counsel, J. Ed- 
ward Day. Armed with charts of human 
longevity from various starting points 
in time, and others showing relative 
purchasing power, Day made an elo- 
quent pitch for the variable contract as 
the salvation of fixed-income annuitants 
who have suffered from the ravages of 
inflation. Following up Day’s presenta- 
tion was the keynoter for the variable 
annuity advocates: Pru Pres. Carrol M. 
Shanks. 


Shanks, like most other proponents 
of the plan, bases his argument on the 
premise that fixed-income annuities 
“often fail to meet the buyer’s needs, 
primarily because of the impact of in- 
flation on the purchasing power of the 
dollar.” Shanks stressed that Pru has 
no idea of scrapping its regular annuities 
but proposes variable policies based on 
common stock investment “to supple- 
ment fixed-dollar annuities.” 

The basis of the opposition’s argu- 

ment, Shanks concluded, was that “it’s 
going to mean competition—the oppo- 
sition doesn’t want to seem to be 
against progress, so they will continue 
to try to dignify their efforts to suppress 
competition by talking about taxes and 
the SEC.” 
e Case Against It—In the tradition of 
legislative debate, the pros were fol- 
lowed by the cons, and Metropolitan 
Life Pres. Frederic W. Ecker ripped 
into Shanks’ arguments with the fervor 
of a man who has fastidiously shunned 
common stocks as investments for more 
than 30 years. 

Ecker started by saying that the pro- 
posed legislation would be “detrimental 
to the whole life insurance business,” 
and he pounded away with the major 
criticism leveled at variable annuities: 
They do not provide for a fixed, guar- 
anteed return to the policyholder, as 
current annuity contracts do. 

“Inherent in such a contract is the 
guarantee of future payments,” said 
Ecker, “and this guarantee is the corner- 
stone upon which the life insurance 
business rests today.” By contrast, “the 
purchase of a variable annuity is noth- 
ing more or less than an investment in 
a common stock pool, with all of the 
attendant risks inherent in equity 
ownership, which means, among other 
things, that the amount of the pay- 
ments is subject at times to wide fluc- 
tuations.” 
¢ Main Points—Although his opposi- 
tion to variable annuities puts him on 
the same side as the mutual funds and 
the securities industry generally, Ecker 
didn’t hesitate to take a swipe at dollar 
averaging, which is the cornerstone of 
mutual fund—and variable annuity—in- 
vesting. He doubted, first, that policy- 
holders would want to continue their 
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Efficiency of New Sun Rust-Preventive Grease is 
shown by accelerated test. Rusted test plate (left) 
was coated with ordinary grease. The large amount of 





rust was formed during a 48 hour immersion in syn- 
thetic sea water. Plate (right) protected by new Sun 
rust-preventive grease is wholly rust free after 48 hours. 


NEW GREASES PREVENT HARMFUL RUST 


Sun rust-preventive greases give improved lubrication 
... protect against wet or humid operating conditions 





In 48 Hour Synthetic Sea Water Test, rust from plate 
coated with ordinary grease has turned water yellow 
(left). Water remains crystal clear in beaker with plate 
protected by new Sun rust-preventive grease (right). 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


Water contamination in grease-lubricated parts re- 
duces lubricant life, promotes corrosive wear, and may 
lead to failure of bearing surfaces. 

Sun Oil’s new rust-preventive greases are specially 
fortified to overcome this problem. They give extra 
protection against both direct water contamination 
and indirect water contamination caused by high 
humidity and condensation during overnight and 
week-end shut downs. 

Available at the price of ordinary greases, new Sun 
rust-preventive greases come in many different grades. 
For complete information, see your Sun répresenta- 
tive, or write for Sun Technical Bulletin 38. Address 
Sun Ort Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-6. 


SUN OIL COMPANY r 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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weather-resistant PLEXIGLAS 


Signs made of PLEx1GLAs® retain their fresh, colorful, gleaming 
appearance through years of outdoor exposure. That is only 
one of the reasons why, everywhere you go, you see the names 
of well known companies who use this acrylic plastic in their 
sign programs. Other reasons are the complete luminosity 
that internal lighting gives to PLEXIGLAS signs at night, low 
maintenance costs, and the arresting designs that are possible. 


Signs made of PLEXIGLAS serve national advertisers and local 
merchants well, by commanding public attention to names and 
products. They can give this competitive advantage to your 


sign program too, whether it involves a single sign or thousands. 


The color chips shown in the illustration at the left are just a 
few of the many outdoor-stable colors available in PLEXIGLAs. 
Our brochure “SPLExiGLAs—the Outdoor Plastic—for Signs”’, 
and color samples, will be sent promptly on request. Ask us, 
also, for the names of sign companies experienced in the 
use of PLEXIGLAS. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


PP} Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM € HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
Representatives in principai foreign countries 
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Sylvania & Univac’ 


“Blueprigfor Tomorrow”, “Office of the Future’’—these are phrases used to describe Sylvania’s new 
Univac DatiiRrocessing Center. For Sylvania is creating, with the Remington Rand Univac, a nerve 
center for its efiige decentralized operations. It is utilizing Univac’s electronic speed and unrivalled 
accuracy to establisliie priceless storehouse of up-to-the-minute management information. This will 
be available for rapid “Wid truly enlightened management decisions at all levels, and at all locations. 
Every alert executive shoW@h,know the significance of this new step towards automation in busi- 
ness. To get the complete story@£Sylvania and Univac, write for EL278, “Is This a Blueprint for 
Tomorrow's Offices?” Room 16075 9h5 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Makers of: Univac | + Univac Il « Univac Scientific « Univac File-Computer « Univac 60 + Univac 120 « Univac High-Speed Pr nter 
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payments when stock prices went into 
a tailspin and, second, that retired an- 
nuitants would like getting, say $100 
one month, and $80 or $60 the next. 

Perhaps Ecker’s strongest point was 
lodged in the ‘midst of his lengthy state- 
ment—and it was just one of the many 
paradoxes involvéd in the battle: “The 
variable annuity is advanced as a device 
whereby an_ individual can hedge 
against this future ‘inevitable’ inflation. 
This places an insurance company and 
its agents in a curious dilemma, for if 
it urges the purchase of a variable an- 
nuity as a hedge against inflation, it 
thereby demonstrates that it no longer 
has faith in the value of its insurance 
product offering guaranteed dollars.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Underwriters who bought 79,213 shares 
of Rohm & Haas Co. common stock 
from the Alien Property Custodian for 
$428 a share (BW —Jun.23’56,p36) 
turned right around and offered it to 
the public at $440 a share. The syndi- 
cate found some resistance at , that 
price and still had stock unsold two 
days after the secondary offering. In- 
vestment trusts and pension funds re- 
portedly took only 25% of the shares. 


o 

Ohio Turnpike revenues turned upward 
in May, but commercial traffic is still 
below earlier estimates. After running 
well behind estimates of revenue for 
seven months, the turnpike in May 
showed a 7% rise in revenues—$927, 373 
compared with April’s $863,991. To 
lure more commercial traffic, the com- 
mission last week pared back truck tolls 
and started volume discounts. 


- 

General Motors Corp. has sunk $16- 
million into its savings-stock purchase 
plan for employees in the past nine 
months, the company reports. Nearly 
90% of GM’s salaried employees are in 
the plan, which calls for savings up to 
10% of annual salaries invested half in 
U.S. governments, half in GM com- 
mon, with the company investing $1 in 
stock in the employee’s name for every 
$2 invested by the employee. 


a 
The next $50-million chunk of New 
York Thruway bonds is scheduled to be 
sold on July 17, according to Comp- 
troller Arthur Levitt. 


bed 
An ICC examiner last week O.K.’d the 
proposed merger of two Southern rail- 
roads—the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville RR Co. The L&N already con- 
trols 75% of Chattanooga & St. Louis 
stock, but it seeks merger as a way to 
save an estimated $3-million a year by 
consolidating operations. 
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19 years ago ..:. 


Nineteen years ago the above advertisement was 
published by this firm. We believe it is just as ap- 
propriate today as it was then. 

Our services are available to substantial, estab- 
lished concerns in planning and consummating such 


objectives as 


Public Distribution of Securities 

Direct Private Placements of Securities 
Expansion by Diversification or Acquisitions 
Industrial Mergers and Consolidations 
Corporate Financial Planning and Surveys 


Raising Additional Working Capital 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


65 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Science Nears Breakthrough on 


On both sides of the continent, scien- 
tists are on the threshold of success in 
developing new controls against virus 
diseases, and at the same time provid- 
ing a means of probing the innermost 
secrets of life itself. 

Most immediately, the two develop- 
ments, which may be getting wide pub- 
lic attention any day, are intriguing as 
a replacement for Salk vaccine in im- 
munizing against polio. Both studies 
aim at a live-virus vaccine that can be 
taken orally, can give 100% protection, 
and is long-lasting. 

Then, if live-virus vaccine works as 
well as expected against polio, the same 
method of producing it can be used to 
tailor-make vaccines against other virus 
diseases. And scientists who are study- 
ing genetics and evolution will have a 
controllable subject for finding out 
more about how molecules form living 
organisms. 
¢ Two Approaches—The art of turning 
viruses into allies in the battle against 
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virus diseases is being perfected along 
two different lines: 

¢ University of California research- 
ers have found that viruses can be 
broken down by chemical treatment 
(diagram above) into their two basic 
constituents—protein and nucleic acid— 
and then recombined to form hybrid 
viruses. 

e Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co., in Pearl River, 
N. Y., is evaluating results of polio 
vaccines of live but weakened viruses 
that have been administered orally to 
a large group of test-controlled children 
in California. 

The University of California aims at 
chemically treating viruses to produce 
desirable mutations (changes). Lederle 
takes a slightly different route, fol- 
lows Dr. Hilary Koprowski’s theory 
that these mutations of the three types 
of paralytic polio virus can be produced 
by painstaking selection, separation, 
and breeding of forms that will im- 


munize without causing any disease 
symptoms. 

¢ What Viruses Are—The value of be- 
ing able to control the nature of viruses 
goes far beyond even so dramatic a con- 
quest as that over polio. Viruses have 
long been baffling yet fascinating to 
science at large. They occupy a place 
betweer, the living and the non-living 
worlds. They are among the simplest 
—hence most valuable for study—organ- 
isms that carry on the two essential 
features of life: reproduction and mu- 
tation. 

Viruses are built, like chomosomes, 
of two chemical constituents: a protein 
coat and nucleic acid core. Depending 
on their combination, they have specific 
qualities of causing a certain disease or 
attacking a certain host. They multi- 
ply rapidly in living tissues. 

While multiplying in host cells, 
viruses develop mutants—which are 
slightly changed viruses that can attack 
other host cells or produce symptoms 
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tein coat. . . & Strong, 


but safe vaccine. 


This strain is now discarded because its 
future generations will acquire a pro- 
tein coat similar to its nucleic acid core. 


Immunizing With Live Viruses 


of diseases different from those their 
parents produce. If scientists could pin 
down when this mutation occurs, ex- 
actly what happens chemically, they 
would in theory have the solution not 
only to control of all virus diseases but 
also to genes—the mechanism of human 
inheritance. 

¢ Lederle Vaccine—Neither the Uni- 
versity of California nor the Lederle re- 
searchers have made any solid claims of 
success yet. But the Lederle people are 
now openly optimistic about their 
chances—soon—of turning out a live- 
virus vaccine that will give long-lasting 
immunity to polio. 

Children in a California state insti- 
tution for the mentally disabled have 
been fed two live strains of mutated 
polio virus-SM Type 1, in capsule 
form, and TN, Type 2, in liquid form. 
Lederle researchers found that every 
child developed antibodies to one or 
both strains with no signs of polio it- 
self. About three years have passed 
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since the first doses, and the volunteers 
have lost none of their high level pro- 
tection yet. 

Some problems remain, however. 
Lederle still has to find a tive viras that 
will immunize against the third known 
type of polio, and something must be 
done about preventing the spread of 
live viruses in disease-producing forms 
to nonimmunized people. 

The Public Health Service is much 
concerned over the safety factor. It 
fears contagion through widespread use 
of live, attenuated (weakened) viruses. 
It wants to be sure such viruses, which 
live for varying periods of time in the 
intestinal tract, aren’t excreted while 
still active. And it is worried about the 
possibility that previously immunized 
persons who get the live polio virus may 
become dangerous carriers. 

Lederle researchers are trying several 
drugs (such things as mild mercurous 
chloride, albumin tannate, and di-ido- 
ohydroxyquin) to control virus excre- 


tion. They’ve had little success so far, 
but they are confident that it’s only a 
matter of time before the problem is 
solved. 

¢ California Approach—Progress at the 
University of California doesn’t relate 
so directly to polio immunization but it 
could be even more important to the 
over-all science of virology. 

The Californians have found that 
when their hybrid viruses are used as 
vaccines they produce disease symp- 
toms that are characteristic of the parent 
virus that supplied the nucleic acid 
component. This bears out the old 
Darwinian theory that nucleic acid is 
the chief carrier of genetic information 
from parent to offspring. 

When an animal receives an injection 
of such a hybrid virus, his body builds 
up defenses against that particular 
viruses protein. Moreover—and this is 
the discovery that the California group 
finds most exciting—the descendants of 
such hybrid viruses do not fully revert 
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4 cylinder sizes 
from one die! 


Interchangeable cores in a 
master die enable Precision 
to produce 4 different sized 
aluminum cylinder blocks for 
West Bend. 


Typical Aluminum Outboard Motor Parts 


1. Transfer port cover 
2. Gas pump cover 

3. Cylinder head 

4. Cylinder block 

5. Steel bushing insert 
6. Steering handle 
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7. Bearing cage 


9. Swivel bracket 
10. Drive shaft casing 
11. Stern bracket 
12. Stern bracket 














8. Slip clutch plate adapter 


designing and use of die casting 


This year America’s waters are 
being churned by a steadily growing 
outboard motor population. New 
companies entering this field have 
had to meet stiff competition from 
the “old line” producers. How have 
they done it? 

The West Bend Aluminum Com- 
pany, of West Bend, Wisconsin, is 
a good example. Their Hartford Di- 
vision is currently putting on the 
market a line of high performance 
outboard motors ranging from 2 to 
25 H.P. One of the most important 
factors in cutting down on excess 
bulk and weight has been the stra- 
tegic use of aluminum die castings. 
Cooperative planning on die-cast de- 
sign of components helped achieve 
compactness, streamlined appearance 
and light weight. All this without 
sacrificing strength where needed. 

For production and assembly sav- 
ings, it will pay you to investigate 
the use of die-castings. Let the Preci- 
sion team of experienced die design 
engineers look at your problem. The 
result! Savings on machining, assem- 
bly and unit cost! 

Write on your letterhead for free copy of ‘DIE 


CASTINGS ... UNLIMITED” Precision Castings Co., 
42 Warren St., Fayetteville, N. Y. 


PRECISION CASTINGS CO. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. ¥.— SYRACUSE, N. Y.—CORTLAND, N. Y.—NEW YORK, N.Y) 


CHICAGO, LL. — CLEVELAND, OHIO—KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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a“ 


... much remains to be 
done to determine the whole 
truth about the apparent 


changes in hybrid viruses...” 
STORY starts on p. 72 


to their original type. Chemical analysis 
shows that their protein coats tend to 
change again to match their nucleic 
acid cores—but do not go quite all the 
way. 

Thus, chemical treatment artificially 
produces a mutation of the protein coat 
of the virus organism that’s similar to 
the type of spontaneous mutation that 
Lederle has been coaxing from viruses 
through long and patient selection and 
continuous passage through tissue cul- 
tures. 

Researchers feel that the importance 
of this discovery is tremendous. If 
scientists can actually tear off the coats 
of polio viruses and wrap them around 
similar but harmless viruses, then breed 
generations of these hybrid viruses, they 
will be able literally to tailor-make live 
virus vaccines, with no disease-causing 
characteristics to combat all virus dis- 
eases. 
¢ Much Yet to Be Dene—Of course, a 
lot of work remains to be done to de- 
termine the whole truth about the ap- 
parent changes in hybrid viruses. And 
polio is a multiple virus, unlike small- 
pox, yellow fever, and swine fever— 
which will add to the difficulty of tailor- 
ing a single hybrid virus to immunize 
against it. 

Chemical hybridization of viruses, 
however, offers such versatility and ef- 
fectiveness, that any effort is worth- 
while. 

It is almost axiomatic in the process 
of immunization that the more potent 
a virus is—without actually causing the 
disease it is guarding against—the greater 
its protective power is. That’s why the 
Lederle live vaccine, when it’s per- 
fected, should be surer and longer-last- 
ing than Salk’s vaccine. 

Salk’s technique consists of isolating 
a disease-causing virus, causing it to 
multiply, killing it with formaldehyde, 
then manufacturing a vaccine out of 
the dead organisms. In contrast, Led- 
erle’s vaccine is made of selected live 
organisms. 

Even more important, if the Uni- 
versity of California research gives medi- 
cal science a quick and easy method 
of custom-making harmless viruses with 
specific antibody responses, all virus 
diseases could some day be wiped from 
the face of the earth. And the possibil- 
ity that someday man may be able to 
deliberately control his own heredity 
seems much less Utopian than it did 
a few years ago. END 
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EVERY MINUTE 


The Dow Chemical Company’s production of “Saran 

Wrap” has leaped from 130,000 rolls to 4,000,000 rolls a 

month since 1951. This up-swing is due to a new plant, a 

START AND STOP CYCLES OF AUTOMATIC new flow system, and additional equipment including new 
WRAPPING MACHINE DRIVE machinery equipped with Reliance V*S Drives. 


One of the most dramatic applications of V*S Drives is 
on the final wrapping machines shown here. The drives 
must be able to start, accelerate to 3500 rpm., and stop 
more than 20 times a minute. 


The most important feature, though, is not the frequent 
starts and stops, but the delicately controlled acceleration 
of the drives. “Saran Wrap”’ is only 1/6th as thick as a 
human hair, and sharp or jerky starts will cause a break 
in the sheet and halt production. Reliance Drives do the 
job day in and day out without a single break due to 

6 9 12 uncontrolled acceleration. 
ECONDS 

This feature of V*S Drives, called Dynamic Response, is 
only one of the many facets of Reliance Drives. V*S Drives 
can regulate tension, synchronize operations, control speed 

Tsay ia: rates, and automatically program speed changes. 


V a my Whether you handle a thin film of plastic or steel billets, 


on a complete production line or a single machine, Reliance 
can give you better quality, more production, and lower 
costs through Variable Speed Drives. pape 


Write for bulletin D-2311. 
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to produce 4 different sized 
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This year America’s waters are 
being churned by a steadily growing 
outboard motor population. New 
companies entering this field have 
had to meet stiff competition from 
the “old line” producers. How have 
they done it? 

The West Bend Aluminum Com- 
pany, of West Bend, Wisconsin, is 
a good example. Their Hartford Di- 
vision is currently putting on the 
market a line of high performance 
outboard motors ranging from 2 to 
25 H.P. One of the most important 
factors in cutting down on excess 
bulk and weight has been the stra- 
tegic use of aluminum die castings. 
Cooperative planning on die-cast de- 
sign of components helped achieve 
compactness, streamlined appearance 
and light weight. All this without 
sacrificing strength where needed. 

For production and assembly sav- 
ings, it will pay you to investigate 
the use of die-castings. Let the Preci- 
sion team of experienced die design 
engineers look at your problem. The 
result! Savings on machining, assem- 
bly and unit cost! 

Write on your letterhead for free copy of “DIE 
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42 Warren St., Fayetteville, N. ¥ 
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to their original type. Chemical analysis 
shows that their protein coats tend to 
change again to match their nucleic 
acid cores—but do not go quite all the 
way. 

Thus, chemical treatment artificially 
produces a mutation of the protein coat 
of the virus organism that’s similar to 
the type of spontaneous mutation that 
Lederle has been coaxing from viruses 
through long and patient selection and 
continuous passage through tissue cul- 
tures. 

Researchers feel that the importance 
of this discovery is tremendous. If 
scientists can actually tear off the coats 
of polio viruses and wrap them around 
similar but harmless viruses, then breed 
generations of these hybrid viruses, they 
will be able literally to tailor-make live 
virus vaccines, with no disease-causing 
characteristics to combat all virus dis- 
eases. 
¢ Much Yet to Be Done—Of course, a 
lot of work remains to be done to de- 
termine the whole truth about the ap- 
parent changes in hybrid viruses. And 
polio is a multiple virus, unlike small- 
pox, yellow fever, and swine fever— 
which will add to the difficulty of tailor- 
ing a single hybrid virus to immunize 
against it. 

Chemical hybridization of viruses, 
however, offers such versatility and ef- 
fectiveness, that any effort is worth- 
while. 

It is almost axiomatic in the process 
of immunization that the more potent 
a virus is—without actually causing the 
disease it is guarding against—the greater 
its protective power is. That’s why the 
Lederle live vaccine, when it’s per- 
fected, should be surer and longer-last- 
ing than Salk’s vaccine. 

Salk’s technique consists of isolating 
a disease-causing virus, causing it to 
multiply, killing it with formaldehyde, 
then manufacturing a vaccine out of 
the dead organisms. In contrast, Led- 
erle’s vaccine is made of selected live 
organisms. 

Even more important, if the Uni- 
versity of California research gives medi- 
cal science a quick and easy method 
of custom-making harmless viruses with 
specific antibody responses, all virus 
diseases could some day be wiped from 
the face of the earth. And the possibil- 
ity that someday man may be able to 
deliberately control his own heredity 
seems much less Utopian than it did 
a few years ago. END 
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‘‘and from the best makers, lady!’ 


‘Bea are well made and give dependable 
service, the sidewalk merchant implies. Was 
there ever an eager salesman who didn’t! 

To the companies who place the largest 
orders for corrugated boxes, reliability of 
manufacturer is one of the most important 
considerations. 

Union reliability has been demonstrated 
by 80 years of unbroken leadership in paper 
packaging. Union produces corrugated boxes 
by the million for many of America’s best- 





known packaging users. 

Capacity, experience and service are 
among the many good reasons why, with a 
free choice of all box manufacturers, major 
users are specifying Union Corrugated 
Boxes to a greater extent than ever before. 
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The Dow Chemical Company’s production of “Saran 
Wrap” has leaped from 130,000 rolls to 4,000,000 rolls a 
month since 1951. This up-swing is due to a new plant, a 

START AND STOP CYCLES OF AUTOMATIC new flow system, and additional equipment including new 
PM WRAPPING MACHINE DRIVE machinery equipped with Reliance V*S Drives. 


One of the most dramatic applications of V*S Drives is 
on the final wrapping machines shown here. The drives 
must be able to start, accelerate to 3500 rpm., and stop 
more than 20 times a minute. 
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ae The most important feature, though, is not the frequent 


starts and stops, but the delicately controlled acceleration 
of the drives. “‘Saran Wrap” is only 1/6th as thick as a 
human hair, and sharp or jerky starts will cause a break 
in the sheet and halt production. Reliance Drives do the 
job day in and day out without a single break due to 
uncontrolled acceleration. 
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This feature of V*S Drives, called Dynamic Response, is 
only one of the many facets of Reliance Drives. V*S Drives 
can regulate tension, synchronize operations, control speed 
rates, and automatically program speed changes. 


Whether you handle a thin film of plastic or steel billets, 
on a complete production line or a single machine, Reliance 
can give you better quality, more production, and lower 
costs through Variable Speed Drives. — 





Write for bulletin D-2311. 
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Rocket sled carries structural 
materials at supersonic speeds 
over a 10,000-ft. test track ... 


and under sprinklers to 
find out how rain damages rap- 
idly moving objects. 





Materials Testing in a Jet Age 


The rocket sled shown in the top 
picture will take parts of supersonic 
aircraft and missiles for a ride at twice 
the speed of sound over a 10,000-ft. 
track. Chief purpose of the run is to 
find out how rainfall damages struc- 
tural materials used fgr rapidly moving 
objects—such as plane fuselages or 
wings. A sprinkler system along a 
1,200-ft. section of the track (lower 
picture) provides the “rain.” 
¢ Record Speed—The project is being 
undertaken at the Air Research & 
Development Command’s Flight Test 
Center at Edwards Air Force Base in 
California. The sled was built by Con- 
vair Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 
It already has set a world’s speed record 
of 1,560 mph. for recoverable sleds— 
those that can be stopped without 
cracking up. But greater speeds—more 
than twice the speed of sound—are 
expected when testing begins on a 
regular schedule early next month. 
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The sled Convair designed is much 
lighter than most other test vehicles. 
It weighs only 800 Ib. Aircraft and 
missile parts are mounted on top of it. 
¢ Starting Push—To attain supersonic 
speeds, the rocket sled gets an initial 
push from a sled directly behind it, but 
not attached to it. The pusher sled, 
carrying 5 bottles of solid fuel, ac- 
celerates the test sled to a speed of 
more than 620 mph. in the first 950 
ft. of the track. At this point, the test 
sled’s 12 rockets are fired automati- 
cally—and it speeds ahead of the pusher 
sled. 

Four steel slippers hold the sled on 
the track during its 94-sec. run. These 
are lined with stainless steel, heat up 
to temperatures as high as 1,500F as 
the sled races over the track. 

Telemetering equipment inside the 
sled transmits data on such things as 
vibration and speed. 
¢ Problem—The sprinkler system can 


be adjusted to provide the different 
kinds of rainfall conditions a plane or 
missile is apt to run into in actual 
flight. But in order to test the erosive 
effects of rain on various structural sur- 
faces, materials have to be examined in 
the laboratory. And this factor provided 
the sled designers with their toughest 
problem—stopping a sled traveling at 
supersonic speeds without smashing 
it to bits. 

A standard water brake provided the 
solution. A water trough was sunk 
between the two rails at the terminal 
section of the track. And the sled 
was equipped with a water scoop that 
hangs below the rear portion of the 
sled’s frame. When this device hits 
the water, it scoops up the water and 
pushes it in front of the sled and then 
discharges it at the rear. The motion 
of the sled as it passes over the water 
is transferred to the water, and the 
sled stops. END 
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Absolute Zero Comes Easily, Quickly 
With Helium Filled Heat Switch 


A +in. length of tube, the size of spaghetti and filled 
with helium, is the latest instrument to aid man’s ex- 
ploration of the mysterious world of ultra-low temper- 
atures. The tube, develo at Duke University, is a heat 
switch that speeds up the lowering of temperatures to 
a few hundredths of a degree above absolute zero 
(—459.69F). 

Molecules stop moving at absolute zero, and scientists 
have long felt that they could clear up some obscurities 
in the fundamental nature of matter if they could arrive 
at that temperature fairly easily and quickly. 

Earlier heat switches have all had to be turned on and 
off—mechanically or electrically—in order to force a flow 
of heat in one direction only. The shift means a momen- 
tary time lag, and so a loss in cooling action. But the 
Duke switch—which is filled with a mixture of ordinary 
helium and a rare form of the gas produced by radioactive 
decay—conducts heat away from a substance being cooled, 
without permitting any return flow of heat. It is this 
uninterrupted cooling that speeds the process. 


Taxpayers Can Get a Break 
From Hanford Scientists’ Find 


Millions of dollars in savings ate likely to come from 
a new method of removing a dangerous radioactive ele- 
ment from atomic waste at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plutonium plant at Hanford, Wash. 

The element is cesium, which is intensely radioactive. 
Until now, Hanford’s atomic waste, containing this 
clement, had to be stored at great expense in steel and 
concrete bunkers. It couldn’t be discharged into the soil 
because cesium loses only half its radioactivity in 33 
years. 

Now, General Electric Co. scientists at Hanford have 
found a way to remove the cesium and treat it so that they 
end up with an isotope that can be sold for medical and 
industrial uses. What waste remains can be pumped 
into pits scooped cheaply in Hanfofd’s sandy soil. 


Los Alamos Nails Down Neutrino 


As Newest of Atomic Particles 


Researchers at Los Alamos last week pinned down a 
new atomic particle—one that was first hypothesized by 
physicists some 20 years ago. The newcomer may provide 
the answer to what holds atomic nuclei together. 

The particle, called a neutrino, carries no electric 
charge, reacts only very weakly with other particles, and 
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is of “vanishingly small mass,” according to Dr. Willard 
F. Libby, acting chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. ‘Libby says the neutrino can literally pass 
eas iikieies of miles of solid matter without causing 
it to change in any way. Thus, the trick to nw gee yer | it 
was to make it do something measurable that no other 
particle could do. 

«An AEC team ied by Frederick Reines and ‘Clyde 
Cowan, Jr., achieved this by developing a highly sensitive 
and complicated scintillation detector, which was trained 
on a tank of cadmium salt solution. The whole apparatus 
was then set up deep underground, at a spot where it 
would intercept radiation from a reactor at the Savannah 
River atomic plant. 

When neutrinos were intercepted by normally stable 
protons in the solution, the protons emitted positive 
electrons, which were then recorded by the detector. 


Medical Trade Gets Jumpy 
As Use of Tranquvillizers Spreads 


The tranquillizing drugs may be smoothing the ruffled 
mental feathers of a growing segment of the U.S. public, 
but they're giving the medical profession fits. 

Many research doctors view with alarm the very wide 
spread—and often uncontrolled—use of the tranquilizers 
in the present state of evaluation of the drugs, which 
came into use only two years ago. It’s estimated that 
more than a million Americans, not counting those in 
hospitals or mental institutions, have been treated with 
the ataractic, or mood, drugs in the past 12 months. 

The growing skepticism over this tremendous surge of 
popularity is bringing results: 

* Congress is appropriating $1-million for federal 
research into the long-range effects of the tranquilizers. 
¢ The Veterans Administration plans its own study. 

¢ The National Institutes of Mental Health will spon- 
sor a conference this fall to thrash out the problems 
involved in investigating the tranquillizers. 


Liquor Might Not Be to Blame 


For Cirrhosis of the Liver 


Alcohol may not cause Cirrhosis of the liver, after 
all. Instead, says R. J. Gillespie of the University of 
Toronto, it may be the total number of calories in the 
diet that dre responsible for cirrhosis. 

Gillespie, speaking to the 39th annual conference of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, says that in five 
years of research he has found that rats get cirrhosis of 
the liver not so much because of the alcohol that’s fed 
to them but because of the food they eat. 

Cirrhosis in rats, at least, appears to be tied closely 
to an animal’s production of a substance called choline, 
which helps the liver get rid of fat. If a rat gets too 
many fat-producing calories, the choline present in its 
body won’t be able to keep pace with the consumption of 
calories. Then the rat will get cirrhosis of the liver— 
no matter whether it gets alcohol or not. 
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Plonters, watering pots, home decorations and giftware by BURKART, Yonkers, N. Y. 





In Bessily il you cant jolt of 


--- GET SOLID BRISTOL BRASS 


Heirloom beauty that lasts undimmed through generations . . . that’s 
what this leading maker of planters, home decorations and giftware 
guarantees to all customers. And when they underline the quality of 

these fine products, they simply say: ““They’re solid Brass.” 

And we’re proud to say that Burkart’s solid Brass comes from the modern 
mills here in Bristol. For quality and dependability are two things on 
which Burkart and Bristol see eye to eye. And if you see it the 

same way, then why not test the truth of what we say . . . that in strip, 
rod, wire and forgings . . . Bristol-fashion means everything shipshape 
and right on time. Just call Ludlow 2-3161, 





...and for BRASS FORGINGS, too... get them from ACCURATE BRASS CORP. 
(Subsidiary of The Bristol Brass Corporation) now in a new and modern plant at Bristol, Connecticut 


THE BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


has been making Brass strip, 
rod and wire here in Bristol, 
Connecticut since 1850, and has 
offices and warehouses in 
Albany, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detxoit, 
Milwaukee, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Rochester, 
Syracuse. The Bristol Brass 
Corporation of Ohio, 1607 
Broadway, Dayton. 
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To maintain proper lighting East Side Airlines Terminal replaces all fluorescent lamps when light falls below a specified level. 


N.Y. Air Terminal gets twice the light—saves 
money, too, with G-E Group Relamping Plan 


The functional new East Side Air- 
lines Terminal, which opened in 
December of 1953, gets most of its 
light from 40-watt fluorescent lamps 
recessed in 18-foot ceilings. The 
mounting height of the fixtures 
makes it difficult and costly to re- 
place individual lamps as they burn 
out. So, following the recommenda- 
tion of General Electric engineers, 
Terminal officials decided to Group 
Relamp, replacing all fluorescent 
lamps at one time during a cleaning 
period. 

Last January, all fixtures were 
cleaned, and relamped with new G-E 
40-watt DeLuxe Warm White fluo- 
rescent lamps. Result—an average 
of 233% more light according to 
light meter readings! And, because 
all lamps are replaced at the same 
time, spot replacement is completely 
eliminated and costly maintenance 
is cut to a minimum. “The results 
greatly exceeded our expectations, 
and we are sold on the benefits of 
Group Relamping!”’ says Richard 
Hegarty of Allied Maintenance 
Corp., who handled the job. In the 


In addition to a 





nt decorative effect, the lighting pro- 


vides excellent illumination for counter and work areas, 


future, all fixtures will be relamped 
when the light meter reading falls 
below a specified level. 

Such spectacular results from 
Group Relamping with General 
Electric lamps are not at all unusual. 
Uniform quality G-E lamps provide 
the dependable performance and 


predictable life that you need to 
make Group Relamping a success. 

Why not get the whole story on 
Group Relamping with G-E lamps? 
Send for the 12-page booklet, ““Group 
Relamping Pays Dividends.”’ Write 
General Electric Large Lamp Dept. 
BW-6, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








In Washington 


Administration Still at the Controls 


As Defense Production Act Is Renewed 


Renewal of the Defense Production Act is being 
cleared in Congress this week. The law was enacted at 
the start of the Korean War, and has been extended 
periodically since then. It provides authority for priority 
and allocation controls over defense production, sets up 
incentives for expansion of defense facilities, and allows 
exemption from the antitrust laws for companies produc- 
ing arms. 

The Senate version of the bill includes (1) a policy 
statement on industrial dispersion—boosting the Adminis- 
tration policy on geographic dispersal of defense plants; 
and (2) directs the President to reimpose controls on stra- 
tegic materials if the military share causes “substantial 
dislocation in the civilian market.” 

The House bill omits the two Senate amendments, but 
adds one requiring “executive reservists”—industry men 
lined up to fill top-level government jobs in an emergency 
—to file financial statements. 


SEC Holds Off Its Decision 
On Over-the-Counter Trading Rules 


Time ran out this week on Sen. J. William Fulbright’s 
bill to apply Securities & Exchange Commission rules 
to about 1,200 companies whose stocks are traded over- 
the-counter. 

In principle, the measure has SEC and Federal Reserve 
Board endorsement. But SEC Chmn. J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong asked for more time to study the desirability of 
applying the same rules to insurance companies. Ful- 
bright said that, as a practical matter, there was no 
chance now for the bill this year but that it will be given 
early priority next session. 

The measure’s primary objective is to require proxy 
submissions and periodic financial reports from com- 
panies with stock being traded in the over-counter mar- 
ket if they have more than 750 stockholders, more than 
$1-million in stock outstanding, and assets of more than 
$2-million. Also, it would subject “insiders” in such com- 
panies (officers, directors, and major stockholders) to 
legal action for recovery of profits made on short-term 
(six months or less) trading in their company’s stock. 


Committee Votes $500-Million 


For Atomic Accident Insurance 


Congress has taken a big step toward providing compa- 
nies in the atomic business with the kind of liability insur- 
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ance they say they need to move ahead (BW—May26’56, 
5) 


The Joint Atomic Energy Committee has approved 
legislation providing a total of $500-million in govern- 
ment insurance to take care of accidents in which a 
company’s liability would run more than $65-million. 
Private insurance industry has testified that it can go only 
up to this figure. . 


Auto Dealers Get Their Chance 
To Oppose “One-Sided” Franchise Deals 


Auto dealers are getting their day in Congress—and 
looking toward their day in court. 

The Senate has passed, by a 75-to-1 vote, legislation 
known as the “Automobile Dealers’ Day in Court Bill.” 
Now it’s up to the House, with apparently good chance 
for passage there—if it gets out of the Celler antitrust 
subcommitiee in time to beat the adjournment rush. 
Subcommittee hearings are scheduled for July 2 and 
July 9. 

The single purpose of the bill is to guarantee franchised 
dealers the right to sue car manufacturers in federal 
court for failing to act in “good faith” in performing 
under franchise contract terms, or in canceling or refus- 
ing to renew a contract. 

Auto makers and the Justice Dept., among others, 
oppose the legislation. The Justice Dept. says the legis- 
lation may reduce the vigor of competition in auto 
distribution. 

Backers of the legislation say that it’s necessary to 
correct present one-sidedness of franchise contracts in 
favor of manufacturers. The bill, sponsored by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.), underwent some altera- 
tion before Senate passage. One change would require 
the dealer—as well as the manufacturer—to act in faith, 
and would limit recovery of damages to those actually 
caused by arbitrary action of a manufacturer. The 
original measure allowed double recovery. 


Congress Moves to Clean Up Waterways, 
Expand Sewage Treatment Systems 


A stronger, permanent federal stream pollution control 
law cleared Congress this week. Its aim: to clean up 
the nation’s waterways and help financially hard-pressed 
cities expand their sewage treatment systems. The new 
law replaces the largely “ineffectual” 1948 act under 
which the backlog of needed pollution abatement proj- 
ects has grown to an estimated $1.9-billion. 

The new act contains a tougher enforcement section, 
which will allow the Justice Dept. to file suit against 
polluters of interstate streams—and without first obtain- 
ing consent to sue from the state in which the pollution 
originates. The 1948 act allowed the offending state 
to block such suits by withholding consent. 

The new law also authorizes $50-million a year for 
10 years in federal grants to help cities build sewage 
treatment plants and $3-million a year for five years to 
extend state pollution control agencies. 
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Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss insists AEC policies keep 
U. S. in lead in nuclear power, but Congress 
critics are training their guns on him, and... . 


His Atom Power Plan 
Faces a Tough Battle 


One of the most controversial 
figures in Washington is Lewis L 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (cover and above). 

The 60-year-old Strauss, never a man 
to duck a fight, now is in the middle 
of one of his toughest scraps since 
he became AEC’s boss in July, 1953. 
A Congressional committee is looking 
into charges that our program for 
developing electric power from the 
atom—a program largely charted by 
Strauss—is seriously inadequate. ; 

Ihe charges—first leveled last year 
by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), really 
came to life in recent weeks. That 
happened when other congressmen and 
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some top government atomic experts 
challenged our progress on atomic 
power during hearings of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy (BW—May26’56,p65). 

* Doubts—Sen. Gore is pushing legisla- 
tion to force the government to build 
and operate six large atomic power 
plants. These would be in addition to 
the seven large plants (over 50,000 
kw. of electric capacity) now being 
built or planned by private groups and 
government-industry teams. 

Most of the support for Gore’s pro- 
posal comes from public power groups. 
But several members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and two of the 


nation’s foremost reactor experts, Dr. 
Walter Zinn and Dr. Alvin M. Wein- 
berg, also have expressed serious doubts 
about our effort on atomic power. 

What the experts fear, and what the 
Joint Committee is investigating, 1s 
the possibility that the U.S. may lose 
its world leadership in atomic power 
through sheer lack of aggressiveness. 
They wonder if we should build more 
large-scale power reactors. Much of 
this concern stems from recent an- 
nouncements by the Russians that they 
are planning to build 10 big atomic 

ower plants, with a total capacity of 
-million to 2.5-million kw., over the 
next five years. 

e AEC Views-—Strauss, with a majority 
of the AEC commissioners, insists that 
we are well ahead of the Russians and 
the British, who also are building a 
number of large plants. He feels our 
development prograin is good enough 
to keep us out in front. Only Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray, last re- 
maining non-Eisenhower appointee on 
AEC, disagrees. 

Murray approves the Gore scheme 
in large part. However, he would have 
the government build only five large 
reactors right now, more later if neces- 
sary to develop other types. 


1. What the Fight’s About 


Both the Russians and the British 
are going about atomic power develop- 
ment in ways differing radically from 
our program. The United Kingdom 
is building several types of small, ex- 
perimental plants. But at the same 
time it is going ahead with eight large- 
scale, gas-cooled power reactors. 

The Soviet Union apparently is 
building some pilot plants, but the 
emphasis seems to be on the 10 big 
plants, each of a different type. 

The U. S., on the other hand, builds 
pilot, or experimental, plants for every 
type of power reactor deemed by 
AEC’s experts as worthy of testing. 
¢ Economics and Strategy—The dif- 
ferences are a matter both of economics 
and world strategy. 

From the standpoint of domestic 
economics, the pilot plant approach 
makes sense for the U.S. No one 
expects to produce atomic power at 
anywhere near the 6-mills to 9-mills 
per kwh. that power from conventional 
fuels costs in modern utility plants in 
most sections of the U.S. Atomic 
power is even further from competing 
with steam plants located near coal, 
oil, and gas deposits, or with hydro- 
electric installations. 

All the experts believe that the larger 
the reactor plant, the better your 
chance of getting cheap power—because 
beyond a certain point construction 
costs don’t jump in proportion to size. 
But since large-scale reactor plants are 
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He helped find a new gasket material 


He is the technical representative of your rubber-goods supplier. His 
job is to assist companies like yours in the planning and development 
of new or improved products. Recently, he helped the Welsbach 
Corporation of Philadelphia find a new gasket material for its line of 
industrial ozone generators. 


The company was using plastic gaskets on the ends of its gen- 
erators to seal out dust and dirt. The plastic gaskets sealed the 
generators, and they resisted high concentrations of ozone but, being 
plastic, they flattened out under pressure of the flange. More often 
than not, they couldn’t be reused after a routine maintenance 
inspection. Welsbach engineers decided that they needed an elastic 
material, but it had to be more resistant to ozone than any known 
rubber material. 


They called in the rubber-goods representative and mentioned a 
new synthetic rubber called Hypaton. He was asked, Would 


Hypaton do the job? Could his company make a gasket out of it? 
He verified the information Welsbach had received: HyPALON 
was virtually ozone-proof. It would not “flow” under the flange 
pressure exerted when the end covers were bolted in place to seal 
the generators. And he knew his company could make the gasket 
using HyPALon. 

Today, after almost three years of experience, Welsbach has 
standardized on the Hypa.on gasket. It outlasts the plastic gasket 
2 to 1, so it cuts replacement costs substantially in half. It’s a typical 
example of a product improvement resulting from the combination 
of an alert rubber manufacturer and Du Pont elastomers. 

Why not have a talk with your rubber- 
goods supplier. His knowledge and ex- 
perience are yours for the asking. 


NEOPRENE (HYPALON  fmssgsgzpo 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (Inc.) 

Elastomers Division, Dept. BW-6 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














The fable of the fast buck 


Oops! Too fast. 


And that’s the whole story of many a 
promising profit dollar when the 
manufacturer hasn’t a sharp enough eye 


for costs. 


Today, there is a vast amount of new data on 
the technology of cost-cutting in plant 


operation and production. 


And that data is free. It’s the accrued 
result of product-development and in-plant 


experience among the leaders in the machine 






tool industry. To ignore it is to fall behind 
in the competitive struggle for more and more 


quality at less and less cost. 


No other machine tool builder in the world 
can equal Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide 
experience in reducing costs with high-velocity 


metal turning and grinding equipment. 


the man who needs a new machine tool 


is already paying for it 





) 
a) JONES & LAMSON waciine comPANY - 503 CLINTON ST - SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes + Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines.- Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators Threading Dies & Chasers 








likely to cost in the $50-million to 
$100-million range, it makes sense to 
try out new designs in pilots at a tenth 
or less of the cost. 
¢ Britain’s Needs—The economics are 
entirely different in the United King- 
dom, where conventional fuel must be 
imported and fuel costs are high. 
Britain desperately needs more power, 
so it makes sense to go ahead now 
with large-scale’ atomic plants. 
¢ Soviet Strategy—Motives of the fuel- 
rich U.S.S.R. are something else 
again. The Kremlin is certainly aware 
of the international impact of the U.S. 
offer to help friendly nations with 
peaceful atomic development. So the 
ussian program of large atomic power 
stations may well be a move to get the 
jump in the power-hungry nations such 
as Japan, India, and many South 
American countries, which think of 
atomic power in terms of large plants. 
Weinberg, director of AEC’s Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, points out: 
“If the Russians by such development 
gain more friends than we, they will 
ignore costs and go ahead.” This view 
is apparently shared by Zinn, until re- 
cently head of Argonne National Labo- 
ratory, and by Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D-N.M.), Joint Committee chairman. 


ll. Where Strauss Stands 


‘Strauss disagrees. The AEC chair- 
man already has appeared before the 
Joint Committee and put in some 
telling licks against the Gore Bill. 
While he was about it, he pooh-poohed 
the fears about our losing the inter- 
national race for atomic power. 

“It is important,” he agreed, “that 
we maintain world leadership in the 
development of nuclear power. How- 
ever, this ought to be genuine leader- 
ship based on sound scientific progress 
and technological development. We 
are confident that our present program 
now enjoys such Icadership.” 

At last summer’s conference on the 
peaceful uses of the atom at Geneva, 
he asserted, it was “apparent to all ob- 
servers that the magnitude and quality 
of our effort and our achievement was 
far and away the most outstanding.” 
¢ Sales Tell—Since the Geneva con- 
ference, U.S. firms have sold five re- 
search reactors (to Italy, Japan, Brazil, 
Spain, and West Germany), and one 
power reactor (to Belgium) abroad (page 
107). Completion of several additional 
sales by U.S. firms is only awaiting the 
signing of diplomatic agreements with 
the countries involved. 

“So far as we are aware,” Strauss 
says, “no other foreign government or 
industry has made any such sales.” 

The implication is pretty clear. Na- 
tions that are buying reactors are 
turning to the U.S. for them. 
¢ Secret Report—Sources close to 
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Strauss say that rumors of Russian 
supericrity in atomic power. stem from 
a closed-door report to Congress by 
the Central Sadie Agency. 
Several columnists subsequently _re- 
ported that CIA said the U.S.S.R 
has surpassed us in nuclear power. 
CIA officials have formally denied 
the story. The agency merely told 
Congress what it knew about the Rus- 
sian program, made no interpretation. 
Since other U.S. sources knew of 
the Russian plan to build 10 big power 
reactors, it presumably was reported 
by CIA. Some congressmen apparently 
interpreted this to mean that the Rus- 
sians were ahead, and passed on this 
impression to newsmen. 
¢ Reds’ Standing—The Soviet Union 
never has claimed to have more than a 
single nuclear power plant, a 5,000-kw. 
station briefly described at Geneva. 
Strauss makes no charge that the 
Russians cannot, or will not, buiid their 
10 big plants. It’s pretty clear, though, 
that he doubts the plants will produce 
power at costs competitive with conven- 
tional sources either in Russia or the 
U.S.. It’s just as clear that he feels we 
will get much closer to competitive 
nuclear power in the same interval. 
¢ Anti-Gore—Strauss opposes the Gore 
plan for government construction of 
nuclear plants for a number of reasons. 
Most important are these: 

¢ It’s contrary to the intent of the 
1954 atomic law, which calls for gov- 
ernment-industry teamwork to develop 
atomic power. 

e We'll get economic nuclear 
power faster with the government build- 
ing small experimental plants and in- 
dustry building or taking major respon- 
sibility for full-scale plants. 

¢ Taking on six big plants would 
divert large numbers of scarce techni- 
cal personnel, disrupt AEC’s develop- 
mental work. 

e AEC would get into the power 
business to such an extent it might be 
distracted from its primary responsibil- 
ities in the atomic field. 


lll. Odds in the Battle 


There’s plenty of opposition to 
Strauss’ view that U.S. progress with 
nuclear power is satisfactory. 
¢ Scorecard—So far, earth has actually 
been moved for only one large-scale 
U.S. plant to date—the one being built 
near Pittsburgh by Duquesne Light 
Co. and AEC. But work will soon start 
on two more, both completely financed 
with private funds, near New York and 
Chicago. Government and _ industry 
funds will go into additional plants in 
New England, Nebraska, and near De- 
troit..In a more preliminary stage are 
plans for another Pennsylvania plant. 
¢ For More Speed~“Unless we do 


something, the Duquesne plant may 


provide the only atomic power we'll 
have by 1960,” worries AEC Commis- 
sioner Murray. 

A congressman agrees. “It isn’t so 
much that the Russians and British 
may be doing more,” he says. “The 
fact is that we can build a lot more big 
plants. So we should.” 

“We have to set goals, and if that’s 
what the British and Russians are do- 
ing, they're right,” says a technical man. 
¢ Who Gets the Job?—Right now the 
odds appear in favor of a shot in the 
arm for our atomic power effort, and 
against Lewis Strauss. There seems to 
be enough Congressional steam up to 
get legislation, probably later this year, 
calling for more big plants. But there 
does not appear to be much sentiment 
for dropping the job entirely on AEC. 

Of course, a few fast proposals by 
industry sources to put up additional 
big plants would slow down any legis- 
lation. Failing this, Congress probably 
will direct AEC to contribute more 
funds to big projects proposed by pri- 
vate or public groups. All-out govern- 
ment financing is likely to be only a 
last resort. 


IV. Storm Center 


Like some of his other major deci- 
sions in the atomic fields, Strauss’ stand 
on atomic power development has 
touched off a storm of angry protest. 
But then, no one ever disagrees mildly 
with Lewis Strauss. That’s due, at least 
in part, to the great strength of his 
opinions. 
¢ H-Bomb Row—During his first stint 
as AEC commissioner—he served as one 
of the first five commission members 
from 1946 to 1950—Strauss achieved a 
reputation for the number and vigor- 
ousness of his dissents from majority 
decisions. Best known was his long 
row with Chmn. David Lilienthal over 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 
He was for an all-out development pro- 
gram. Lilienthal and the majority of 
the commissioners were against it. 

In the end, Pres. Truman ordered 
the full-scale program. 
¢ One-Man Show?—Later, after Strauss 
became AEC chairman in 1953, there 
was the fight over the description of 
the chairman’s job in the 1954 law. It 
was originally proposed to designate the 
chairman as the “principal officer” of 
AEC, and give him added managerial 
responsibilities. 

This met with violent opposition 
from Commissioners Murray, Henry 
Smyth (who resigned after this hassle), 
and Eugene Zuckert (who was not re- 
appointed when his term expired in the 
middle of the debate). By implicatien, 
at least, these three charged Strauss 
with trying to make AEC a one-man 
show. 

Strauss denied having any part of the 
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authorship of the “principal officer” 
proposal. 

The fina) ‘language of the law was 

something of a compromise. The chair- 
man was designated AEC’s spokesman 
before Congress and the public, but 
each commissioner was given equal au- 
thority and ysesponsibility for official 
actions. , 
* Position of Strength—But for a reason 
that has little to do with legal language, 
Strauss is probably the most influential 
chairman AEC has ever had. Several 
months before he took over, he had 
come back to Leg ay to serve as 
a special assistant to Pres. Eisenhower 
on atomic matters. 

Ready access to the White House is 
always extremely important to any bu- 
reaucrat in prestige-conscious Wash- 
ington. In Strauss’ case, there’s a lot 
more to it than that. There is every 
reason to believe that he is consulted— 
and listened to—at the White House 
on all matters relating to atomic policy. 

No one believes, for example, that 
there’s the slightest chance the White 
House will ever reverse Strauss on a ma- 
jor decision, as Truman reversed Lilien- 
thal on the H-bomb. 

This implies also that he has some 

say in selecting top AEC officers—the 
President appoints all five commission- 
ers and the general manager. 
* Inconsistent?—Critics, who charge 
Strauss with being “consistently incon- 
sistent,” cite the “principal officer” row 
as a case in point. Former staffers say 
he agreed before Congress with the 
principle of equal authority for all five 
commissioners, then had reports from 
field offices and labs channeled through 
the general manager’s office. 

This system, the critics contend, 
shuts off other commissioners from 
anne information they should 
lave. 

* Dixon-Yates—The outstanding case 
of alleged inconsistency involves the 
aftermath of the Dixon-Yates contract. 

During the Congressional hullabaloo, 
Strauss vigorously defended the Dixon- 
Yates contract. But after the contract 
was canceled, AEC refused to pay the 
power companies involved for the pre- 
timinary work they had done. The 
reason given was that the contract was 
illegally negotiated, because a repre- 
sentative of a financial institution close 
to the power companies was involved 
in the negotiations. 

Strauss has been bitterly attacked for 

this reversal. . 
* Dedicated Servant—“Some people 
cite this as a prime example of Strauss’ 
insincerity,” says a former AEC staffer. 
“It is nothing of the kind. 

“He is by no means insincere. The 
orders to enter the contract came from 
higher authority—probably the Budget 
Bureau. So did the orders to cancel. 
Strauss sees himself as a public servant 
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who follows orders from above. So he 
works sincerely in whatever role such 
orders impose on him. He’s a dedicated 
man.” 


V. Banks, Navies, and Atoms 


This attitude toward his job as AEC 
chairman comes out of the background 
Strauss brought to the position. 

At 60, he can lay claim to two highly 
successful careers--in private business, 
and in government service. 

After serving with Herbert Hoover's 
post-World War I relief organizations 
in Europe, Strauss turned to New York 
and the investment banking business, 
becoming a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. At the time Eisenhower called him 
back to Washington, he was a consult- 
ant and financial adviser to members 
of the Rockefeller family. 
¢ Military Emphasis— Most of his gov- 
ernment career has been with the 
armed services and the closely related 
atomic energy program. A naval reserv- 
ist for 27 years, he rose to Rear Admiral 
as the Navy’s atomic energy expert dur- 
ing World War II. 

Still slim and erect, he shows other 
marks of his close association with the 
military. There’s nothing of the bawl- 
ing sea captain—in fact quite the re- 
verse—in his speech. But his answers to 
questions, whether asked by congress- 
men or reporters, are quick and deci- 
sive. His self-discipline is just as obvi- 
ous: It makes him a bundle of nervous 
energy, rather than a bundle of nerves. 
¢ Good Administrator—AEC _ staffers 
uniformly give him good marks as a 
smart administrator—even including 
those who do not like the direction in 
which he is leading the agency. 

A large number of staffers are scared 
to death of him, mainly because thev 
have a second-hand impression that he 
is hardboiled. Another reason is that 
Strauss has established a strict chain-of- 
command operating procedure. 

This replaced a setup under which 
almost any AEC staffer could go to a 
commissioner with a pet idea. 

* Too Positive?—Strauss has had many 
rough sessions with members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Some weren't of his own asking. But 
he did not help himself in such scraps. 

At least one congressman feels Strauss 
has been too positive in his dealings 
with Congress, has made congressmen 
feel he is talking down to them. 
¢ Press Relations—A few Washington 
reporters think Strauss is one of the 
ablest members of the Eisenhower 
team. A lot more have reservations. 

These stem largely from Strauss’ well- 
known advocacy of stricter secrecy. 

He has been a lot more at ease lately 
with the press. 
¢ Uranium Diplomacy—Strauss is firm 
on policy matters under the critical 


cand other fission products. 





broadsides—even when policy involves 
U.S. relations abroad. 

One current controversy concerns 
U.S. insistence that fuels we supply for 
foreign reactors be returned to this 
country for reprocessing—separation 0 
the unspent uranium from plutonium 
me con- 
“tend this offends some countries. 

Strauss, however, points that reproc- 

essing plants are enormously costly (on- 
ly the U.S., U.K., and Russia have 
them), so reprocessing would be un- 
economic for many countries. But this 
policy is subject to change if we can 
develop a reactor type that can be ac- 
companied by a simple, inexpensive 
reprocessing plant. 

¢ Going Slow—On criticism that AEC 
has been reluctant to conclude agree- 
ments to supply reactors abroad, Strauss 
cites manpower problems. One country 
inquired about a reactor, then found 
it had no scientists or engineers quali- 
fied to attend AEC training schools. 

Until recently, such AEC training 
facilities have hardly been adequate to 
serve on any such international basis, 
but Strauss looks for improvement this 
fall. Until that happens, though, he 
contends it would be downright risky 
to turn over such complicated equip- 
ment to untrained hands. 


Vi. Solid Achievements 


You can agree or disagree with 
Strauss’ critics on a number of points. 
But you have to give him credit for 
many solid achievements. 

Most important, probably, has been 
his role in the atoms-for-peace program. 
He personally denies producing the 
original idea. But he must have con- 
tributed heavily to legal and mechani- 
cal details that made it possible for 
this country to start exporting first. 

And it fell to Strauss to work out 
the mechanivs of bringing industry into 
atomic development on an enterprise 
basis, as called for in the 1954 law. 

Something that is harder for the lay- 

man to appreciate is Strauss’ influence 
with the military, and its effect on non- 
military atomic work. 
e Safe Man—There was a time when 
AEC was asked by the armed services 
to account—in terms of atomic weap- 
ons lost—for every bit of fissionable ma- 
terial diverted to peacetime use. 

The fact that this accounting is no 
longer demanded is partially due to the 
presence of Strauss at AEC’s helm. He 
would never be suspected of diverting 
needed material from weapons. 

This is important. The services have 
a way of harassing bureaucrats whom 
they distrust. Such harassment could 
bog down our two-way—domestic and 
foreign—programs for peaceful develop- 
ment to an extent that might shock 
some of Strauss’ severest critics. £ND 
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and what it offers to power users! 


LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Cummins TURBODIESELS deliver greater fuel economy than either non-supercharged or 
mechanically supercharged gasoline or diesel engines. 


MORE HORSEPOWER, BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Cummins TURBODIESELS deliver more horsepower than non-supercharged or mechanically 
supercharged diesel engines of equal displacement. 


SMALLER SIZE, LOWER WEIGHT 


Cummins TURBODIESELS are more compact, weigh less than non-supercharged or mechani- 


cally supercharged diesels of equivalent power. 


How Cummins TURBODIESELS offer more profit to power users: 





big 
advantages ! 


I More work on the 


same amount of fuel! 


;] 


2 power for 


better performance! 


3 More power 


per |b. of engine! 





over 
non-supercharged 
diesels! 


and over 
supercharged 
diesels / 





If a non-supercharged diesel 
does this much work per gallon 
of fuel 


a supercharged diesel will do 
this much work: 


but a Cummins TURBODIESEL 
will do more work per gallon 
of fuel than either! 





If a non-supercharged diesel 
delivers this much horsepower 
per cubic inch of displacement: 


a supercharged diesel will de- 
liver this much: 
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but a Cummins TURBODIESEL 
will deliver more than either! 





If a non-supercharged diesel 
delivers this much horsepower 
per pound: 


a supercharged diesel of equiva- 
lent weight will deliver this 
much power: 


but a Cummins TURBODIESEL of 
equivalent weight will deliver 
more power than either! 





/f you run 
trucks or buses 


Work" is mileage. Cummins 
TURBODIESELS mean more ton- 
miles per gallon than gasoline 
or other diesel engines. 


Cummins TURBODIESELS make 
possible faster schedules . 
better performance on hills 
at cltitudes . . . in traffic, than 
gasoline or other diesel engines. 


Cummins TURBODIESELS make 
possible bigger pay loads... 
dependable diesel power and 
economy . . . more profit. 





/f you use 

construction, mining, 
logging, drilling or Y 

marine equipment 





Work’ is production. Cummins 
TURBODIESELS work longer on 
the same amount of fuel than 
gasoline or other diesel engines. 





Cummins TURBODIESELS make 
possible faster work cycles. . 
greater work loads .. . better 
all-around performance. 





Cummins TURBODIESELS in- 
crease payload capacities . ~ 
simplify movement to locatign'™® 

allow greater cargoes. 
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EFFICIENCY 


Here is the engine that is revolutionizing the truck and bus industries. 
The JT weighs from 450 to 800 pounds less than other diesels of comparable 
power. This tremendous weight advantage means that diesel truck operators 
can earn from $1000 to $2000 in additional revenue every 100,000 miles. 
(Based on 300 trips of 300 miles each, and revenue of 80¢ per 100 Ibs.) 

More than 100 million miles of on-the-job performance have proved 
the JT’s unmatched efficiency and economy as an automotive engine. 
The JT gives you maintenance costs lower than other diesels, and as low 
as gasoline! Compared to gasoline, the JT gives a 25% saving in 
maintenance hours! 

The JT also is ideai power for medium construction, mining or 
marine equipment. This engine delivers the rugged, dependable perform- 
ance that cuts work cycles—lowers operating costs. 





Any piece of equipment powered by an internal combustion engine in 
this horsepower range will operate more efficiently, and economically, 
powered by one of these four great Cummins TURBODIESELS. 

Cummins gives you a choice of horsepower so that you can accu- 
rately tailor power to your job needs. This avoids the excessive initial 
costs inherent in overpowering ... the excessive fuel and maintenance 
costs inherent in underpowering. 

These four great TURBODIESELS are thoroughly job-proved. They 
are particularly popular in construction and mining equipment, where 
their big power makes possible faster work cycles and more payloads. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Here is big power in a compact package. No other commercially available 
engine of comparable horsepower approaches the VT-12 Cummins 
TURBODIESEL for light weight and small size. The VT is easily moved from 
one location to another. And it costs much less than heavier, slow-speed 
diesels which develop comparable horsepower. 

The VT-12 TURBODIESEL can cut the cost in any installation which must 
be moved from location to location, such as an oil well drilling rig. It 
makes possible higher powered portable generator sets and pumping 
units. In marine applications, it frees valuable space for cargo carrying. 
The VT-12 can be compounded to provide up to 2,400 h.p. 








Cummins TURBODIESELS give you these advantages, too! 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. Continuous pioneering 
research, experimentation and quality building has helped 
nake Cummins the world’s leading independent manufacturer 
f diesel engines. Meeting the ever-changing needs of power 
sers by being first with the latest advances in diesel design 
Cummins 


d engineering keep the finest name in diesels 


For more intormation, write for the free booklet, Answers 


Questions about Diesels 


READILY AVAILABLE PARTS AND SERVICES. Cummins worldwide 
the largest devoted to the sale 
and service of diesel engines offers expert service and 
genuine Cummins parts at nearly 200 points throughout the 
Inited States and Canada and in over 100 export locations 
Special job-site service is also offered 


distributor organization 


LOWER FUEL AND MAINTENANCE COSTS. Cummins simple 4-cycle, 

verhead valve design is easy to service 
little 
easily understood by mechanics 


assures long engine 

maintenance — is 
Cost of replacement parts 
minimizing overhaul expense. Cummins exclusive PT 
is easier to understand and 
maintain than gasoline carburetion and ignition or other 


ife— requires between-overhaul 


s low 


fuel system contains fewer parts 


diesel fuel systems. Foolproof and troublefree, this revolu- 


tionary method of fuel injection drastically reduces downtime 
due to fuel system failures. 


MINIMUM PARTS INVENTORIES. Bearings, pistons and many other 
ports are interchangeable on many Cummins models. This 
standardization reduces overhead in parts stock — assures 
time and space savings— lowers maintenance costs. All com- 
ponents are made to exacting engineering standards under 
strict quality control to assure uniformity 
all maintenance costs. 


lower your over 


SPECIFY CUMMINS WKEN YOU BUY. it's easy to standardize on 
Cummins Diesels. Over 80 manufacturers of heavy equipment 
offer Cummins Diesels as power in over 500 models. The 
names of these manufacturers can be yours for the asking. 
Get your free copy of ‘‘Cummins Who's Who” by writing to 
the Cummins address listed below. 


CUMMINS BM 
gives you the big plus 
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: 


For further information consult the Cummins Distributor in 
| your area or write direct to: ts” 


Cu 


ins Engine Comer 


Columbus, Indiana 
































Madison Ave.'s Hand 


This summer, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is advising its party 
candidates all across the country: “If 
you can afford it, you should hire 
professional advertising and publicity 
experts to assist you’—because “the 
assistance is wel! worth the cost.” 

As a tribute to the current status of 
the adman-publicity expert in politics, 
the quotations are illuminating—but 
perhaps understatements. Indeed, it 
is a brave candidate for any office now- 
adays who decides he can afford not to 
have such counsel. 

The rise of mass communications, 
and especially of television, has given 
a new, and still developing, importance 
to what might be called the art of 
“gray flannel politics.” 
¢ What’s Coming—This year the gray- 
flannel men will be more in evidence 
than ever, helping the parties get the 
best return for their king-size spending. 

Between them, the two national 
committees will spend something like 
$6-million, with other millions poured 
out by affiliated groups—Congressional 
committees, Citizens for Eisenhower, 
and so on. In 1952, total expenditures 
of both parties topped $80-million. 

Details of the role the professional 
admen-publicists will play in channel- 
ing these funds are still a bit hazy, 
because of Eisenhower’s illness on the 
GOP side, and the uncertainty as to 
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the Democratic candidate on the other. 
But the main lines are clear: 

e The Republican National Com- 
mittee—as in 1952—has retained Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, primarily 
to handle radio and TV _ operations. 
Principally through BBD&O’s Carroll 
Newton—“one of the best time buyers 
in the business,” says COP campaign 
director Robert Humphreys—the com- 
mittee has tentatively signed up $2- 
million in TV time. At least three 
other agencies will assist the GOP at 
various levels. 

¢ The Democratic National Com- 

mittee has engaged a smaller agency, 
Norman, Craig & Kummel. Without 
a candidate yet, Democratic strategy 
is less advanced. 
e Experts—Thus the political managers, 
committed to spending the sums re- 
quired by today’s campaigning, turn 
more and more to the experts in mass 
persuasion—the admen-publicists. 

You might, of course, ask what poli- 
ticians—themselves past masters of the 
art of mass persuasion—can learn from 
experts who are tyros in the ways of 
politics. ‘The answer seems to be in the 
specialized techniques needed for 
modern mass communication media, 
with which the men in gray flannel are 
more familiar. At any rate, whatever 
you call the art of the admen-publicists, 
it is firmly entrenched in American 
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political life—though it has so far re- 
ceived skimpy attention. 

¢ Microscope—Into the void comes 
young Stanley Kelley, Jr., now a fellow 
in the Brookings Institution and until 
recently a political science instructor 
at Johns Hopkins University, with a 
book on Prolenianal Public Relations 
and Political Power (Johns Hopkins 
Pr-ss, Baltimore; 247 p, $4.50). Kelley 
portrays the eases of the art as 
important fellows already, but he is 
most intrigued with them as comers— 
not yet arrived, but on the way up. 

“As those who aim at control of gov- 
ernment come to regard mass persuasion 
as their central problem, then the 
specialist in mass persuasion will rise 
correspondingly in influence,” he 
writes. And again, “It is hard to see 
why the same trends which have 
brought [him] into political life will 
not also push him upward in political 
decision making.” 


|. Political Impact 


It’s in national politics that the 
adman-publicist’s influence is most eye- 
catching. But a leading Republican 
strategist says Kelley attributes too 
much importance to the “outsiders” 
from Madison Ave. 

Kelley argues: “To give the public 
relations man responsibility for the 
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Use your AIM*... Pittsburgh Steel did.. 


Hydraulic strapping tools package special steels safely 


PITTSBURGH STEEL integrated a packaging idea with 
production of high quality steel—and achieved a fast, safe, 
efficient shipping procedure. (Idea No. U6-4) 


Cut-to-length sheets flow directly to a centralized packaging 
1P] station. Heavy duty steel strapping is applied, tensioned, 
\ , sealed and cut with the latest Acme Steel hydraulic power 
Acme Idea Man equipment. Strap is fed from an electrically powered dispenser. 
pepe ee Operator fatigue is reduced—tension is predetermined— 


helped Pittsburgh . ° 
Steel get fon bundles are uniformly tight. 


packaging : *Use YOUR Acme idea Man to be sure of getting the best in 
ae ip: packaging and shipping ideas. You can reach him by calling 
the nearest Acme Steel office or write Acme Steel Company, 
Dept. BC-66,, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
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expenditure of campaign funds, for the 
selection and use of the media of com- 
munication, and for relations with the 
personnel of the information media is 
to go far toward making him a leading 
influence in shaping the public image 
of parties and candidates.” 

To this, the GOP figure says, “The 
Madison Ave. boys do make substantial 
contributions, no doubt about it. But 
they are mostly technical, in such fields 
as time and space buying and literature 
preparation.” 
¢ Spark—Humphreys, campaign direc- 
tor for the Republican National Com- 
mittee, puts it this way: “I used to 
say that a campaign was 10% public 
relations, 60% candidate, and 30% 
organization. Now, it’s hard to measure. 

“I would say that good public rela- 
tions is the difference between good 
sparkplugs and bad ones in an automo- 
bile. Your organization is the trans- 
mission, and your candidate is still the 
important man—the guy at the wheel.” 
¢ Too Jazzy?—A top member of the 
Democratic National Committee’s 
Washington command says, “While 
we are not indifferent to the risk of 
boring [the public], we are not willing 
to sacrifice substance and content to 
jazz up our presentations. We are not 
above these things; we just think the 
old way of sticking to issues is better.” 

The implication is that Republicans 
—who have the more lively PR program 
—have abandoned issues. Any Republi- 
can will heatedly dispute that, and 
Kelley’s book gives them support. 

* No Measure—Gauging the effective- 
ness of political promotion is an in- 
exact science. There were basic factors 
at work before the first ad of the 1952 
campaign was placed or the first word 
spoken—Eisenhower’s tremendous _per- 
sonal popularity, and public restless- 
ness after 20 years of Democratic rule. 

No one knows, or ever will, to what 
extent BBD&O, or the Kudner 
Agency (which also served the Republi- 
can Naticnal Committee), or others 
working at other campaign levels, con- 
tributed to the Republican triumph. 
Conversely, no one will ever know how 
much greater the Democratic defeat 
might have been had it not been for 
the Joseph Katz Co. and others em- 
ployed for the Stevenson cause. 

A Democratic politician sums it up: 
“Ad agencies can plav an increasingly 
important role. Certainly, the advent 
of television as a potent political force 
has made them essential.” 
¢ Knowledge—The element basically 
new to political campaigning is tele- 
vision, and through his knowhow in this 
medium the adman-publicist has gained 
his present political strength. 

As one of many examples of the 
conception and execution of a strata- 
gem, Kelley cites the Republican 1952 
blitz-finale of 30-sec. spots, aimed at 
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49 counties in 12 highly populated 
states. 

In three weeks, Republicans— 
through the Citizens for Eisenhower— 
spent about $1.5-million on the brief 
spots. Rosser Reeves, a partner in Ted 
Bates & Co., the Citizens’ ad firm, is 
credited with the idea--as a counter to 
the Democratic slogan, “You never 
had it so good.” Michael Levin, a 
former associate in Ted Bates & Co., 
drew up the plan. 
¢ Theme and Execution—Once Eisen- 
hower approved it, Ted Bates & Co. 
produced the spots and BBD&O pur- 
chased the time. Themes for the 
spots were chosen, Kelley says, after 
consultation with Dr. George Gallup, 
the Princeton (N. J.) pollster. They 
were: corruption, high prices and high 
taxes, and the Korean War. 

In execution, the spots were the 
height of simplicity. For example, 
Eisenhower's picture would show on 
the TV screen and a voice would ask: 
“Mr. Eisenhower, can you bring taxes 
down?” 

Eisenhower's voice would reply: 
“Yes. We will work to cut billions in 
Washington spending and bring your 
taxes down.” 

Democrats cried foul on two grounds: 
They called it hucksterism, and they 
claimed commercial advertisers were 
making _ time available to the GOP 
in an unfair manner. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
they tried to counter with quick spots 
of their own, playing on the theme of 
Republican depression. 
¢ Adman’s Touch—This is clearly the 
sort of thing at which the adman excels. 
But there are less obvious touches 
he also supplies. For instance, BBD&O 
issued pages of detailed instructions 
to its TV and radio advance men 
working ahead of Eisenhower as he 
campaigned across the country. 

All through the campaign, nine 
BBD&O men went over every morn- 
ing the previous day’s publicity and 
the Democratic utterances, drafted 
comments and suggestions on strategy 
tor the Republican National Commit- 
tee—and the committee heeded them. 

Murray Chotiner, Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon’s manager, gave advance 
agents a set of instructions covering 
125 points—ranging from the type of 
hotel accommodations desired to en- 
listment of Korean War veterans to lead 
the pledge of allegiance. 


Public Portents 


What this sort of thing portends 
for the public at large is neither all 
good nor all bad, in the view of author 
Kelley. 
¢ Shifts of Power—One of his major 
points is that the adman-publicist has 
risen in politics as the local political 


boss has declined to the point of 
virtual extinction. 

Molding public opinion through 
commercial use of the new media is ex- 
pensive—and only a national party or 
group of substantial size can reap the 
economies of large-scale production. A 
Congressional candidate, for oe 
can avail himself of material supplie 
through his national committee or 
Congressional campaign committee— 
but only, as Kelley says, “at the price 
of making his own the nationally deter- 
mined propaganda line.” 

Thus the balance of political power, 
much of which used to reside with the 
boss at his local level, tends to con- 
centrate higher and higher in the 
party hierarchy. 
¢ What Kind of Appeal?—Does the 
professional publicist deceive? Is he too 
slick? Is his service huckstering? Does 
he discourage debate? 

For one thing, Kelley says, the PR 
man certainly is not afraid of a big 
vote. “For the public relations man, 
bringing the stay-at-home actively into 
the political process. is not so much a 
question of additional expenditure 
(since stay-at-home and voter are 
reached through the same channels) 
but of tapping strong emotions—inter- 
est, anger, or fear.” 

Kelley finds the adman-publicist 
eager to get issues into a campaign— 
“He is serious about talk—but whether 
the product of his endeavor is debate 
or just slick talk is a question of some 
importance. 

“The public, as well as the propa- 
gandist, must accept responsibility for 
the level and value of that discussion,” 
Kelley says. 

If the professional publicist does 
phrase issues to win an apathetic citizen 
who prefers a variety show or murder 
mystery to a politician, Kelley says: 

“Tt has not been shown that these are 
not realistic considerations.” 


The Campaign Ahead 


Because there’s no doubt as to the 
candidates the GOP wants, the party 
has the jump on the Democrats in the 
ad-publicity campaign of 1956. 

Campaign director Humphreys of the 
national committee and his party staff 
have assumed responsibility for blue- 
printing the over-all campaign strategy 
to be laid before the candidates for their 
final approval. Huddles with Carroll 
Newton and other BBD&O executives 
have occurred frequently in the past 
few weeks. 

In 1952, Republican National Com- 
mittee headquarters started out with 
the Kudner Agency handling all the 
work. BBD&O came in later to handle 
primarily television, leaving press advice 
and other aspects to Kudner. 

BBD&O works only for the national 
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SECRETARIES FEEL BETTER...WORK BETTER! 


Cosco Chairs are “Office fashioned” —designed 
by seating engineers to reduce fatigue, increase 
work output—mass-produced by skilled crafts- 
men for greater quality and value! A free trial 
will convince you that Cosco Chairs look better, 
feel better, wear better than others costing twice 
as much, Give “Office fashioned” seating a try. 
Call your Cosco dealer or mail coupon today! 


Model 18-TA 
Executive Posture 
Chair 


($51.45 in Zone 2 


Model 20-LA 
Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book Conterence Arm 
or attach coupon to your letterhead $28 95 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ( $30.95 in Zone 2) 


t eaves MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW-66 Columbus, Indiana l 
[_] Without obligation, | would like a COSCO Secretarial Chair l 
on free 10-day trial. 
Also, free trial on Executive Chair (] Conference Chair | 
“} 22-L General Chair [(] Full information on COSCO Chairs | 
}] COSCO Business Furniture 


Land 


Farm | Model 22-L 
wt ae PE REE EN Las ~ Sonnet Onis 
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Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO deters | (Zone 2—Texas and 11 Western States) 
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committee, won’t get into this year’s 
Congressional campaigns. 

BBD&O won't say how large its op- 
eration will be, and insists it won’t be 
hiring extra people for the job. Though 
its employees aren’t all ardent Repub- 
licans, it figures it won’t have to use 
any Democrats—and wouldn’t, anyhow. 
The agency is mum on the amount of 
cash involved, and whether it expects 
to make money on the deal (some ob- 
servers doubt whether it made anything 
in 1952—though its billings undoubt- 
edly increased). 
¢ Democratic Account—There are 
those who say the Democrats can’t get 
a better-known agency because, while 
no client would be crude enough to 
threaten to pull his business, “clients 
might question the good judgment of 
the agency when the time came for 
new contracts.” 

Norman Norman, executive vice- 
president of Norman, Craig & Kummel, 
says, however, that his agency went 
after the Democratic National Com- 
mittee account because they saw it as 
both a profitable and prestige account. 

Norman says his agency has been 
signed up since January, and has an 
ironclad contract, no matter who gets 
the nomination. 

Norman says his men were hired 
specifically as technicians, to work out 
best techniques for policy and strategy 
as decided by the Democrats. He’s tak- 
ing on extra people, expects to have 35 
to 50 on full-time. The agency is al 
ready working up campaign literature, 
possible programing. 
¢ TV Push—The Republicans will 
probably rely more heavily on tele- 
vision than the Democrats—Eisenhower 
doesn’t plan to whistle-stop, but his 
Democratic opponent probably will. 
Candidates other than the “stars” will 
likely appear on TV more often than 
in 1952—but not for such long periods. 

One promised innovation is a series 
of five-minute programs tied on the end 
of the very biggest regular commercial 
shows. Democrats claim their radio-TV 
adviser, J. Leonard Reinsch (an industry 
executive with the James M. Cox inter- 
ests), conceived the tag-on political 
show. But Republicans are counting on 
using it heavily, too. (Reinsch, inci- 
dentally, was Pres. Truman’s White 
House TV coach, and he’s managing 
the Democrats’ Chicago convention.) 

So the odds are you'll see more, and 
bigger, political rallies on TV. And 
though you won’t see the men who are 
working hardest to make them successes 
—the admen-publicists—they’ll be there. 
For, as one of them told Kelley: “Poli- 
ticians have finally realized that the 
skill, training, and experience which 
daily move millions of dollars in mer- 
chandise must have something to do 
with helping people to make up their 
minds.” END 
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New Home of Big-3 Farm Service Company, Fairfield, Iowa, was 
built for only $1.38 per sq. ft. (excluding floor) with PENTA- 









treated poles and splash boards. This general storage area is 
one of three sections of the economical 4,200 sq. ft. structure. 


STORAGE AND STORE FOR HALF NORMAL COST 


pt BOR a ih. 
Permanent PENTA-treated pole construction finished 


with conventional materials makes an attractive 
building. Front section is used as retail sales room. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PE973J, Midland, Michigan 


POLES make it possible . . . PENTA makes it practical 


This functional building was constructed 
in Fairfield, Iowa, on poles treated with 
PeNTAchlorophenol. The entire outside 
shell of the 40’ x 105’ building was 
erected for a cost of $5,811, or $1.38 a 
square foot. Typical of many industrial 
and business structures built on PENTA- 
treated poles, the building was put up for 
about 50% of normal building costs 
because poles serve as foundation, stud- 
ding and roof support—all in one. 


For strength, durability and appearance, 
pole construction compares favorably 


(0 Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated pole buildings for this vse:____ 


(0 Send the name of my nearest PENTA-treated pole supplier 
NAME FIRM. 
ADDRESS___ 


CITY 


with conventional methods, PENTA pro- 
vides poles with maximum protection— 
keeps rot and termites out. You'll want 
PENTA-treated poles because they are clean 
and attractive—no messy “rub-off”’, no 
offensive odor—and, most important, they 
don’t cost any more. 


Whether your requirements call for a 
store, office, warehouse, shed or utility 
building, investigate pENTA-treated poles 
before you break ground. For further in- 
formation, mail the coupon today to THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich, 


you can depend on 
DOW CHEMICALS 
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HOW XE ROGRAPHY SPEEDS PAPERWORK 
THA CUTS DUPLICATING COSTS by 33'%% 


for 


Bive Bell, Inc., GREENSBORO, N. ©. 





In 1908, two men set up 12 sewing machines 
in Jellico, Tenn. to make overalls. Today, 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, North Carolina, 
has 28 plants in 7 states. The Blue Bell line 
of work and play clothes contains over 1000 
different garments, including the most dra- 
matic of its products, western wear. In the 
continual search for more efficient produc- 
tion methods and lower costs, Blue Bell in- 
stalled XeroX® copying equipment to speed 
paperwork and cut duplicating costs. It is 
estimated that one third is saved using xerog- 
raphy, the versatile, electrostatic copying proc- 
ess, in a wide variety of applications at Blue 
Bell. We quote their statements about some 
of these applications. 


Write for “proof of performance” folders showing 
how xerography is saving time and thousands of dollars 
for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


BLUE BELL WRANGLERS 


FOR MEN 


THE 


56-103X HALOID STRE 
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Let ‘‘The World's Largest Producer of Work 
and Play Clothes”’ tell you about xerography! 


“There is almost an endless array of tasks xerography 
must perform for Blue Bell, Inc., copying onto paper 
masters for offset duplicating. We use it for sending out 
all our reports to company officers, department heads 
and salesmen; for intracompany communications, cor- 
respondence, customer relations (through sales letters), 
job flow charts and office forms. Quantities range from 
one to hundreds of copies. 


. . . “With xerography, our financial statements are far 
more readable. They are perfect reproductions of typed 
matter. 


... “It’s simpler to make corrections with xerography. 
Say you want to substitute a column of figures in a page 
in a financial report. Rather than retyping the whole 
page as you must do in another process, you just type the 
new column of figures, paste it over the column to be 
substituted and copy all by xerography. 


... “Before xerography was installed here, we were faced 
with the problem of distributing weekly and monthly re- 
ports, bulky reports such as analysis manuals containing 
as many as 900 pages. Since xerography is capable of 
reproducing copy with a 65 per cent reduction in size, 
we found we could put three times as much material on 
the same amount of pages as before, thus reducing our 
bulky 900 page volumes to 300 pages. 


... “You can see the consequent sav- 
ings here. We saved on duplicating 
time, on collating time, mailing ex- 
pense and filling space.” 


Anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn 
can be quickly copied by 
xerography onto masters 
for duplicating. 

Copies in the same, 
enlarged, or reduced size 
can be made from one or 
both sides of the original 
material. 
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(and other fluid-type) 
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West takes heart from interna- 
tional teamwork that went into 
Pakistan’s Five-Year Plan, for- 
mulated with help of Harvard 
economist Mason (right) and 
ex-White House aide Bell. 


PRIME MINISTER Mohamad Ali, for- 
mer finance minister, sought international 
aid to delve into Pakistan’s economy. 


PAKISTAN’S CHIEF PLANNER, Zahid 
Husain, worked with foreign economist 
team and came up with the Five-Year Plan. 
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East-West Teamwork 
Goes on Trial in Asia 


Next month, Pakistan launches a 
five-year, $2.4-billion development plan. 
If it comes off successfully Asia will 
have at least one big country dedicated 
to Western principles of economic de- 
velopment. And this could make a big 
difference in the increasingly fierce 
East-West struggle for the allegiance of 
the world’s underdeveloped countries. 

The Pakistan plan, unlike India’s 
second Five-Year Plan (BW—Apr.7’56, 
pl19), turns its back on Soviet-style 
economic planning. It puts its empha- 
sis on shoring up private initiative, 
balancing the development of industry 
and agriculture, and decentralizing re- 
sponsibility for planning. 

e Western Hand—This approach to 
economic development is due in large 
measure to the efforts of a small group 
of Western economists—a group headed 
by Dean Edward S. Mason of Harvard 
University and David Bell, a White 
House staff economist under the Tru 


man Administration. The Mason-Bell 
team has worked for two years blue- 
printing the plan with Prime Minister 
Mohamad Ali, his Planning Board 
Chmn. Zahid Husain and their team 
of Pakistani officials. 

This teamwork wouldn’t have been 
possible, of course, if Pakistan hadn’t 
already had some success in building 
up its industry and agriculture on the 
basis of private enterprise, and if the 
country hadn’t had close political and 
military ties with the West. This has 
given the Harvard-Pakistan Planning 
Board Project, as the experiment is 
called, local support. 
¢ Promises—If the plan can be carried 
out as successfully as it has been drawn 
up, it could be the prototype for other 
development schemes. It could well 
provide Washington with a model of 
how to meet the Communist economic 
offensive in underdeveloped lands. 

In Asia especially, this offensive is 
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“Occupied by Indian & Pakistani troops, 
status disputed. 


no mean threat. The Russians are 
trumpeting Communism’s success in 
turning Russia, in less than 40 years, 
into the world’s second industrial 
power. To the peoples of South Asia— 
striving for economic progress above 
all else—the Russians’ argument is ex- 
tremely effective. 


|. Birth of a Nation 


When Pakistan came into being as 
an independent nation almost nine 
years ago, it had few of the qualifica- 
tions of a modern state. Even its terri- 
tory is not contiguous (map)—1,000 
miles of India lies between West Paki- 
stan, its political center, and East 
Pakistan, where more than half its 
72-million people live. 

Through the accident of Indian de- 
velopment under the British, there 
was little industry in the areas of the 
country that went to Pakistan when 
the subcontinent was partitioned. Thus, 
Pakistan produced annually 70% of 
the world’s jute but had not one jute 
mill, produced 30-million pounds of 
wool but had no woolen mills, sold 
15-million hides and skins but did not 
have a single tannery. 

Its power plants, railways, roads, and 
other communications were primitive. 
The partition gave the country no 
important port except sleepy Karachi. 
Though it was primarily agricultural, 
its farmlands in the West were beset 
by drought, in the East by floods. Its 
major export crops, jute and cotton, 
were subject to great fluctuations on 
world markets. 

On top of all these grave problems 
came the communal rioting that fol- 
lowed partition. Almost 8-million 
Moslem refugees poured out of India 
into Pakistan. Almost as many Hindus 
—in East Pakistan the mercantile and 
land-owning class—left for India. 

* Row of Crises—Pakistan drew up a 
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six-vear development plan in 1948, but 
got practically nowhere with it. Two 
years later, the Korean War boosted 
jute and other raw material prices sky- 
high and gave the Pakistan economy 
a great stimulus. But this was short- 
lived, and the recession that followed 
was the first of a series of catastrophes. 
Crop failures in West Pakistan came 
two years running. Only grain ship- 
ments from the U.S., Canada, and 
Australia averted mass famine. 

The pressure of these crises led 
Prime Minister Mohamad Ali, then 
Finance Minister, to look for foreign 
aid in blueprinting and administering 
a development plan. In 1953, he sug- 
gested to the Ford Foundation repre- 
sentative in Karachi that his country 
could use a group of foreign experts 
to analyze its economic problems. 
¢ Ford’s Aid—The Ford Foundation 
agreed to finance the external costs— 
the salaries and other expenses requir- 
ing foreign exchange—of such a group 
and in’ February, 1954, it made the 
first of two grants to the program that 
total $1,670,000. Ford Foundation 
and Pakistan government officials de- 
cided to set up the program through a 
U.S. university. They chose Dean 
Edward S. Mason, a leading economist 
and head of Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Public Administration, as director 
of the project. Mason’s job has been 
to oversee the project and to choose the 
field personnel sent to Karachi to work 
with Pakistan’s three-man Planning 
Board. Mason’s chief assistant heading 
the project in Karachi, is David Bell, 
an economist on the White House 
staff during the Truman Administra- 
tion and one of Adlai Stevenson’s 1952 
campaign braintrusters. 

Twelve other Americans, one Aus- 
tralian, two Canadians, one Greek, 
and two Britons have been brought in 
as long-term’ advisers, and consultants 
serving short periods on special proj- 
ects. 


ll. Drawing a Blueprint 


For the last two years the group has 
been working all through Pakistan to 
find out what has been happening to 
its economy and how the government 
could assure rapid economic progress 
without damaging democratic institu- 
tions. Out of these studies have come 
recommendations to the Pakistan Plan- 
ning Board and the present plan. 

The plan seeks to build on the 
progress Pakistan has made since inde- 
pendence. It aims to raise living stand- 
ards, cut imports and expand exports, 
extend social services and education, 
and raise the productivity of Pakistani 
agriculture. All this will cost $2.436- 
billion—$1.68-billion to be spent by the 
government and $756-million by pri- 
vate industry. 


Increased industrialization will get 
a streng push, but the main emphasis 
will be on agriculture, power develop- 
ment, irrigation, and a program for 
raising village living standards. 

These aims mesh with progress the 
country has already made. Pakistan 
with a token cotton textile industry 
turning out 88,000 yards of cloth a 
year in 1948 is now producing 445-mil- 
lion yards. Woolen mills will soon 
make the country completely free of 
woolen imports. Some 6,000 looms 
for jute milling have been installed and 
another 1,500 are being built. 

Irrigation and flood control works 
have been undertaken through loans 
from the World Bank and from U.S. 
and Colombo Plan aid. 

Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corp., a government agency, has started 
over 30 industrial plants, which are be- 
ing turned over to private ownership. 
¢ Hurdles—But Pakistan’s problems 
are far from solved. The country’s per 
capita income is only about $50 a year. 
It has little investment capital. It’s the 
sixth most populous nation in the 
world, but it still does not have a steel 
mill—an index to how far industrializa- 
tion has yet to go. 


il. Will lt Work? 


The whole Harvard-Pakistan project 
is already a limited success. It has pro- 
duced a blueprint for economic devel- 
opment with a minimum of friction be- 
tween foreign advisers and Pakistanis. 
¢ Cooperation—Karachi offers a unique 
atmosphere for an international cooper- 
ative experiment. The Pakistanis main- 
tain their nationalism as stoutly as 
other recently liberated colonial peoples, 
yet anti-Western prejudice is rare. 

But the ultimate success of the proj- 
ect has yet to be tested. Some Paki- 
stanis are skeptical that the plan can 
be fulfilled. Others criticize it for not 
having a big enough scope. 

Then there’s the problem of Paki- 
stan’s political instability. A shaky re- 
lationship exists between West and 
East Pakistan. 

Pakistan suffers from severe adminis- 
trative handicaps. As a partial remedy 
the Harvard-Pakistan project is con- 
sidering training public administrators 
in the U.S. The current contract for 
the group is scheduled to terminate 
in September, 1957, but it might then 
be renewed. 

e U.S. Role—Much of the success of 
the plan depends on U.S. support. 

Pakistan has received $304-million 
in grants aud loans from the U.S. 
since 1948. The plan foresees a $798- 
million deficit during the next five 
years that must be found in the form 
of foreign assistance from the U.S., 
the Colombo Plan, and international 
institutions like the World Bank. ‘eno 
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NEW 


More and more well-known advertisers such as 
Black & Decker, Exide, Formica, Kodak—users of 
Trade Mark Service in telephone directories display 
the “Yellow Pages’ emblem in their advertising. 

This “Yellow Pages’ emblem is a new visual sales 
help for national advertisers. It tells readers quickly 
where they can find the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of dealers carrying your products. 
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‘Yellow Pages’ emblem 
directs prospects to dealers! 


To increase the value of this emblem to you 
and your prospects, we are promoting it in a 
national advertising campaign in leading consumer 
magazines. 

So...(1) use Trade Mark Service in the 
“Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories; (2) use this 
emblem in your national advertising for a quicker, 
easier link between your prospects and dealers. 













‘Yellow Pages’ emblem artwork for use in print and TV advertising is available from the 
Trade Mark Service Representative. Cali him at your local Bell telephone business office. 
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Wagner | 
ELECTRIC MOTORS | 
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in industry 


General Tire 
depends on 
Wagner Motors 
to furnish plenty 
of power for new 
chemical plant 






An agitator on a polymer reactor is driven by a 25 hp 
Type JP, Explosion-Proof Wagner motor. 


This compressor is driven by a 50 hp, Type JP, Explosion- 
Proof Wagner Motor. 












drives a circulating water pump. 


General Tire and Rubber Company’s $6,000,000 integrated 
mono and polyvinyl chloride plant in Ashtabula, Ohio, is a 
big producer of the basic ingredient in flexible plastics. 


All of the motors (and dry-type transformers) in this 
plant were made by the Wagner Electric Corporation. These 
Wagner Motors drive compressors, agitators, pumps and 
blowers. You've got to have motors with plenty of electrical 
and mechanical stamina to stand up under the hard steady 
grind demanded by applications like these. And, for a 
chemical plant, you usually want motors with sturdy corro- 
sion-resistant cast-iron frames. The Wagner type JP totally- 
enclosed, fan-cooled motors used at this plant meet these 
specifications and are explosion-proof, as well. 


You can improve the performance of your equipment by 
choosing Wagner Motors to power your compressors, 
pumps, and blowers. Wagner’s diversified line of standard 
motors, from 14; to 500 hp, can be readily adapted to your 
requirements. 


Bulletin MU-185 gives complete information on all Wagner 
Motors. Write for your copy today. Better yet, let a skilled 
Wagner engineer discuss your motor needs with you. Just 
call the nearest of our 32 branch offices. 


«s.to help America LIVE BETTER— Electrically i 


Wadaner Electric @rporation “eee 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS - TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS-AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


This 7% hp, Type JP Cast-lron Frame Wagner Motor 
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Martine Carol, “France’s Mar- 
ilyn Monroe,” gets acquainted 
with a photographer at New 
York cocktail party in her honor. 
By promoting its stars here, 
French movie men hope to pro- 
vide... 





A Boost for French Films 


Last week, New Yorkers got a look 
at “‘France’s Marilyn Monroe,” a pretty 
blonde French film star named Martine 


Carol (pictures). Martine posed for 
photographers, met exhibitors and 
movie reviewers at cocktail parties, 


stopped in at a film festival on Long 
Island, and appeared on radio programs. 
Her tour was part of a promotion cam- 
paign that the French Film Office in 
New York has launched to boost French 
movies in the U.S. A week earlier Mar- 
tine strutted before San Franciscans. 

French movies always have been pop- 
ular among the small coterie of U.S. 
cinema-goers who like foreign films. Be- 
fore World War II, such films as The 
Baker’s Wife, The Grand Illusion, and 
the Marius series were acclaimed here 


by a small but passionate public. But 





“EVERYWHERE I go they ask me... 
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after the war, the French weren't able 
to cash in on the new American interest 
in things foreign. The first place among 
foreign-language movies was taken over 
by the Italians with such films as Open 
City, Paisan, and The Bicycle Thief. 
(And Britain’s English-language films 
moved into first place among all foreign 
products shown here.) 

¢ Comeback—In the last year, however, 
French films have started making a 
comeback. The star attraction is a 
French whodunit called Diabolique. 
Trade sources estimate that it probably 
will gross $1-million for exhibitors and 
$500,000 for distributors—more than 
any other French film and_ probably 


more than any foreign-language film 
since the war. 
Today’s higher box office prices 





‘Do you know Marilyn Monroe?’ . . « 


partly explain Diabolique’s financial 
success. But, significantly, Diabolique 
is playing in neighborhood movie houses 
and even in drive-ins where foreign films 
are rarely seen. Its success is based on 
the film’s high quality and a popular 
theme—murder—that depends little on 
the French dialogue. 

¢ New Success—The French also have 
other successes up their sleeves. Rifif, 
a kind of French equivalent of the 
American film Asphalt Jungle, opened 
to high critical acclaim a few days ago 
in New York. 

However, even when the French score 
what they call a “crazy success” here 
with such pictures as Diabolique and 
Rififi, it is peanuts by Hollywood stand- 
ards. 

A good Hollywood hit grosses about 





She is not so beeg in France.” 
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ONE THING 
THEY AGREE ON 


There’s nothing partisan about Fort Wayne 
corrugated shipping containers. They’re quality 
built and specifically designed to reduce damage 
claims and complaints, give safe shipping at 
lower cost whether the shipper’s a Republican, 
Democrat or vegetarian. Let us show you how 


it’s done, without fear or favor. 


CorruGATED Paper Company 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes » Corrugated Paper Products 
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MARTINE talks business with Joseph 
Maternati, head of the French Film Office, 
which has just opened in New York. 


$5-million for its distributor, compared 
to the $350,000 to $500,000 that Dia- 
bolique is likely to return. 
¢ Economic Factors—But the French 
are interested in pushing up their re- 
ceipts in the U.S. market—even if they 
are small by U.S. standards—for a num- 
ber of reasons. For one thing, the dol- 
lars earned by French movies here help 
France’s lopsided balance of payments 
with the U.S. For another, the French 
movie industry must figure on getting 
at least a third of its receipts outside 
of France. Frenchmen aren’t big movie- 
goers; the average Frenchmen spends 
only one franc on movies for every 13 
spent on alcohol, and four on tobacco. 
In all, he goes to the movies only nine 
times a year on the average, compared 
with 25 times for a Briton, 17 times for 
an Italian, and 14 times for a German, 
154 times for an American. 
¢ U.S. Receipts Gain—The most im- 
portant foreign market for French films 
since the war, strangely enough, has 
been West Germany. The Germans 
contributed 18% of the foreign earn- 
ings of French films in 1955; French- 
speaking Belgium and Luxembourg ac- 
counted for 15%. The U.S. market 
ranked ninth. U.S. receipts last year 
grew by 47% over 1954—for just over 
$2-million in remittances to France. 
The French hope they can keep the 
U.S. receipts climbing. That’s why 
the French movie industry and the 
French government jointly opened an 
office in New York a few weeks ago to 
promote French films here. Trade 
sources are skeptical, pointing out that 
the kind of promotion that 20th Cen- 
tury Fox undertook for Marilyn Mon- 
roe cost fantastic sums. They say if the 
French want to get the same kind of 
results for their own stars, they will 
have to be willing to make fancy slush 
funds available. And, in that light, 
$150,000 to $180,000 for the New 
York office’s operations this year can 
be viewed only as a starter. END 
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“She was a great partner 
for Charlie, but not for mer’ 


“When Charlie died, I had nothing to buy out his widow’s 
interest. Finally she insisted on coming in as a partner, and 
I couldn’t stop her. She was a wonderful gal for Charlie — 
but not for this business. In about six months we were 
both out looking for jobs...” 


Without Business Security life insurance for you and your 
partner or partners, your business can face serious difficulty 
when a partner dies. 


With a simple buy-and-sell agreement —through cash 
immediately supplied by Business Security life insurance — 
continuance of the business is assured for the surviving 
partner or partners. Credit and confidence in the business 
are maintained. The family of the deceased immediately 
receives fair value in cash for the business interest. 


While you and your partner or partners live, cash values 
can serve as retirement funds or can be used for emergency 
needs. 





Whatever your partnership situation, we urge that you ask 
John Hancock now how Business Security life insurance 
can meet your every requirement. May we discuss this vital 


eS subject with you soon? 
Business Security life insurance 


by John Hancock can safeguard your 


business. Please check below the Business MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 
Security life insurance need in which By RS ST: re 
you are interested. | JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., Dept. 61 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
| Please send, without cost or obligation, your booklet 







about Business Security life insurance. We are inter- 
ested in the following: 


ho Mncock 





MUTUALJZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY C) Partnership C) Sete Fegeelp 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS OO Key Men () Corporation 
Name 
Address 
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SKF° Has Them All 


If you want to be sure you are putting the right bearing in the 
right place in your product, check with acs” —the one bear- 
ing manufacturer selling all four major types of anti-friction 
bearings. From this single source, you quickly and easily get 
unbiased advice based on the broadest experience in the anti- 
friction field. SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Skr 


Ball Bearings ©) Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings (> “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings (> 








Exporting Atom Power Plants 


@ Atomic agreements just signed with four nations 
set stage for building nuclear power plants abroad. 


@ As more agreements follow, foreigners are likely 
to shop in U. S. for reactors for their plants. 


@ These moves are the result of more than two years’ 
work on Pres. Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace program. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace 
program entered a new and—for U.S. 
business—potentially more promising 
phase this week when the U.S. signed 
agreements to supply Australia, France, 
Holland, and Switzerland with nuclear 
power knowhow and fissionable mate- 
rials of atomic plants. 

Once the fuel and technical informa- 
tion is shipped to these countries the 
job of building atomic power stations 
abroad can begin. 

The new atomic power agreements 
set the pattern for more that will 
follow. Already, negotiations with 
Brazil over a similar agreement are in 
their final stages. Cuba is interested 
in working out another, and India, 
Italy, and Mexico may get on the 
bandwagon later. 

It’s too early to predict just how 
much business these new agreements 
will develop for U.S. manufacturers 
of atomic equipment. But it’s a good 
bet that all the countries obtaining 
knowhow and atomic fuel from the 
U.S. will buy their first reactors in the 
U.S. 


1. Two Years’ Work 


This week’s agreements mark the 
fifth big step the U.S. has taken in its 
effort to bring nuclear power to a 
power-hungry world. Until now—with 
the exception of special agreements 
with Britain, Canada, and Belgium—the 
U.S. program has been limited to offers 
of technical aid, materials, and some 
financing for foreign atomic research— 
not power psoduction—projects. Here’s 
how the whole atoms-for-peace program 
has been progressing: 

¢ December, 1953, Eisenhower 
launched the program with a speech 
before the United Nations. His basic 
idea was that international coopera- 
tion in peaceful atomic development 
would lessen the danger of nuclear war, 
and behind that was the realization that 
the U.S.’s atomic lead was a wasting 
asset that would have to be used soon 
if it were to be a force for peace. 

e Mid-1954, the U.S. signed its 
first atomic research agreements with 
foreign countries. Today, 27 of these 
agreements are in effect. Written into 
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each of them is the provision that the 
U.S. will put up a maximum of $350,- 
000 toward the cost of research reactors 
built under the agreements. 

¢ Last summer came the Geneva 
Atomic Energy Conference, which led 
to an unprecedented international pool- 
ing of atomic knowhow, especially the 
techniques of atomic power production. 
But many governments complained 
that the sudden freeing of knowhow 
was useless to thern unless they could 
get atomic fuel, too. 

¢ February 1956, Eisenhower 
pledged the U.S. to supply 20,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium-235 to foreign coun- 
tries for power development. 

¢ Now, the first batch of specific 
agreements for the transfer of atomic 
fuel to foreign countries has been signed 
and the job of building power stations 
abroad can begin. The agreements will 
be effective after they have been before 
Congress for 30 days. 


ll. What the U.S. Gives 


All the agreements signed this week 
—except that with France—follow the 
same basic pattern: They run for 10 
years, provide for the exchange of 
nuclear power knowhow, and for the 
sale by the U.S. of up to 500 kilograms 
of uranium to each country. Most 
of this atomic fuel will be enriched up 
to 20% for use in research, experi- 
mental, and power reactors. But the 
foreign countries also may obtain up to 
six kilograms of 90% U-235 enriched 
fuel for materials-testing reactors. The 
Swiss and French agreements permit 
the sale of small quantities of pluto- 
nium and U-233 for cupedeuanll pur- 
poses. All these nuclear fuels will be 
drawn from a 20,000 kilogram supply 
of U-235 made available for foreign 
atomic development by the President 
last February. 
¢ Less for France—In the agreement 
with France, the U.S. commits itself 
to sell only 40 kilograms of fuel of 
which six kilograms may be 90% en- 
riched with U-235. This makes it a 
hybrid compact, midway between the 
earlier research agreements and the 
new power agreements. The amount of 
nuclear fuel that is involved will make 


possible only small experimental power 
reactors. 

And these agreements give the an- 
swers to a number of basic questions 
about the way in which the U.S. inter- 
national cooperation in nuclear power 
development will be carried out. 


lll. U.S. Atomic Ground Rules 


The main policy points are: 

¢ The U.S. will sell rather than 
lease atomic fuel for foreign power 
plants. This is a big concession to 
foreign public opinion. Many govermn- 
ements felt strongly that their sover- 
eignty would be abridged if the U.S. 
retained ownership of the nuclear fuel. 
Fuel shipped abroad for research use is 
still only leased to foreign governments. 
A price has not yet been set for the 
U-235 that’s to be sold. Probably it 
will be under $25 a gram. 

e¢ The U.S. has spelled out the 
relationship of its bilateral atomic co- 
operation agreements to the proposed 
U.N. sponsored International Atomic 
Energy Agency and to the proposed 
European Nuclear Power Organization. 
When, and if, these agencies are estab- 
lished, the rights and obligations of the 
governments that have signed the new 
agreements can be transferred to the 
agencies. 

e The security rules set in the 
agreements are essentially the same as 
those written into the draft statute of 
the proposed U.N.-sponsored agency. 
When a country that gets U.S. atomic 
knowhow and fuel prepares to build 
a reactor and power plant it must ge 
U.S. approval of the designs. It must 
also account in detail for the nuclear 
fuel it uses, and must give the U.S. 
first option to buy the plutonium that 
is a by-product of atomic power pro- 
duction. The talks that led to this 
week’s agreements were stalled for 
months on these issues. Some coun- 
tries wanted security rules to be written 
more liberally in the agreements than 
they have been for the proposed U. N.- 
sponsored agency, whose members will 
include Communist countries. But the 
U.S. was determined to set no prece- 
dents for weakening the security stand- 
ards of the international agency. END 
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In Business Abroad 


Panting Under Its Load of Welfare, 


Uruguay Ponders an Income Tax 


Uruguay's ruling Colorado Party is squabbling over 
how to pull the country through a series of economic 
troubles. 

Uruguay is called the “welfare state” of South America 
because of its progressive legislation during the late 
1920s and early 1930s. Recently, the burden of sccial 
benefits has become too much for the government 
budget. 

In addition, exports have dropped somewhat while 
imports, weakly controlied by the government, have 
remained high. Part of the trouble is wheat subsidies, 
started in 1951. Many cattlemen have converted to 
farming. As a result, beef exports—after wool, Uruguay's 
main exchange earner—have slumped. ‘To make matters 
worse, on-and-off strikes have kept meat-packing plants 
idle. Unsold wheat stocks have piled up. And though 
business activity has dwindled, wages—and the demand 
for imported goods—rise steadily. 

I'he Colorado Party is talking income tax as one way 
out. In Uruguay, this is practically heresy. All other 
South American countries have an income tax—but not 
Uruguay (though it has a raft of other taxes, many 
levied on business). Decades ago, opposition to income 
tax became a political tradition. 

Now Luis Batlle Berres, party boss, favors the tax to 
cushion the budget deficit and curb free-spending con- 
sumers. ‘The mass of voters appears to support the 
proposal—partly because the “watered-down” tax would 
affect only the well-heeled 10% of the population. But 
the proposal has rocked the tradition-bound cabinet. 

Many ministers also oppose the campaign to restore 
the presidency. Some politicians consider the present 
nine-man executive council ineffectual and want a presi- 
dent at the top to coordinate economic policy. But that 
counters tradition, too. 

Meanwhile, as the debate continued, a meat-packing 
strike of 12,000 workers ended last week. The outcome: 
a 12% wage rise plus more fringe benefits. 


World Bank, a Sprightly 10-Year-Old, 
O.K.’s Big Loans for Tata, Rhodesia 


The World Bank marked its 10th birthday this week 
by O.K.’ing two large loans—$75-million to the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co. of India, $80-million to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland for its Kariba Gorge project. 

The Indian loan will finance a planned 45% expansion 
of capacity at Tata (BW—May21’55,p157) to 2-million 
tons annually. Design and construction are in the hands 
of Kaiser Engineers Div. of Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

The federation loan, largest ever made by the Bank, 
will help push construction of the $350-million dam and 
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power plant on the Zambezi River, which separates 
Northern from Southern Rhodesia. After Egypt's pro- 
jected Aswan High Dam on the Nile, Kariba is the 
biggest power project in Africa (BW—Mar.12'55,p165). 
Already under construction, the dam by 1960 will feed 
power to Northern Rhodesia’s copper belt and industries 
in both Rhodesias. When completed, probably 10 years 
from now, the dam will supply a total 1.2-million kw. 


Transatlantic Air Group Agrees 
On $425 Tourist Round Trip 


After almost a month’s battling, major airlines finally 
have agreed on a new transatlantic round-trip excursion 
ticket: $425 New York-London. The fare is $25 below 
the compromise fare talked about two weeks ago (BW— 
Jun.16'56,p161), $97 below existing tourist fares. 

Individual governments still have to approve the 
agreement reached by the International Air Transport 
Assn. at its Cannes meeting. But observers see no 
trouble here and expect the new rate to go into effect, 
as scheduled, this coming October. 

The IATA meeting brought two other changes, too. 
A new tourist third-class service (with present tourist 
upgraded to second-class “cabin” service) will go into 
effect in April, 1958. And one-way first-class service, 
now $440 New York to London, will have two fares 
beginning next April: $400 regular, $450 de luxe (sleeper 
planes with berths extra). 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Direct New York-to-Moscow air cargo service is avail- 
able now. Air Express International will ship via Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System, avoiding the cargo transship- 
ment to Finnair (Finland’s airline) at Helsinki. AEI 
expects a third or fourth morning delivery in Moscow. 
Rates: $1.70 per Ib. up to 100 Ib., $1.43 over that. 


New oil concessions in Venezuela—about 28,000 acres 
on Lake Maracaibo—have been awarded to a joint venture 
group: Hancock Oil Co., Pure Oil Co., Signal Oil & 
Gas Co., Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). Each has 25% 
interest. 


A banner year for bananas: That’s United Fruit Co.'s 
forecast for 1956, with some 40-million stems far sur- 
passing last year’s 35-million. But Unifruit is holding 
back plantation expansion until Washington’s antitrust 
suit (BW—Feb.25'56,p158) comes to a decision. 


Dragoco, Inc., of West Germany, leading producer 
of aromatic chemicals, perfume bases, and food and 
drink flavors, has opened a marketing subsidiary here. 


India’s railways, originally British-built and tradition- 
ally a customer for British-made rail equipment, for the 
first time have turned to Communist countries for 
engines and rolling stock. New orders, totaling $3.4- 
million, go to Russia, Yugoslavia, East Germany, Poland. 
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HI-SIL AT WORK 














new snap-on colored sidewalls 
add new beauty to your car! 


These Flex-A-Wall sidewalls, made with 
Hi-Sil, are the latest thing on the road. 
They convert any ordinary tire to gleam- 
ing white or beautiful colors at modest 
cost. Available in white, red, blue, 
gray, yellow or green, Flex-A-Walls 
match or harmonize your tires with the 
color of your car or its upholstery. 
Hi-Sil®, Columbia-Southern’s exclu- 
sive reinforcing pigment, is a key in- 
gredient in Flex-A-Wall, as it is in 
many other rubber applications where 
color, durability, abrasion and scuff 
resistance, strength, and other special 
characteristics are desired. Flex-A-Walls 
fit both tube or tubeless tires, require 


no cementing, and adhere snugly under 
ail weather conditions. 

Hi-Sil today makes possible many 
improvements and new products in 
rubber that were not practicable with- 
out it. Hi-Sil is a product of Columbia- 
Southern, a world leader in alkalies, 
chlorine, and related chemical products. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22 PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 











HERE IS HOW TO MOUNT | 
FLEX-A-WALL SIDEWALLS 








4, 


First, remove valve core and 
defiate tire. 





2 Piace Flex-A-Wall evenly 
around surface of rim 





Replace vaive in stem and 
inflate tire slowly. 
Flex-A-Wall is a product of Bearfoot Airway 
Corporation, Wadsworth, Ohio. Mfd. under 
U.S. Pats. 2,737,422 © 2,696,409 « 2.621.979 














Fist test helps you see why Scott Towels cut towel consumption 


Try this: Put your fist into a Scott Towel, see how it stretches 


into play instantly. This makes for thorough drying. The 
and conforms to your hand—the drying surface comes 


result: one Scott Towel is used instead of two or more, 
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ONE SCOTT TOWEL 
DRIES BOTH HANDS 


Inferior towels go to pieces when they’re wet. 
It takes two, three—a fistful to dry both 
hands. Consequently, consumption is high, 
cost is high. 


Not so with the quality Scott Towel. It’s 
been designed for whiteness, softness—and 
most of all—absorbency. One Scott Towel 
dries two hands quickly and comfortably. 
There’s no extra consumption, no extra wash- 
room maintenance—cost is at a minimum. 


Scott is the brand of towel your people buy 
for home more often than any other brand. 
Give your local Scott representative or dis- 
tributor a call today. Let him show you how 
you can determine the cost-reducing possibil- 
ities of Scott Towels in your washrooms. 


Another quality product of the 
@ SCOTT PAPER 
COMPANY 











HIRSCH FAMILY and friends go on outing. Harold S. Hirsch (holding fishing rod) loves outdoors life —his market. 
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HIRSCH: “‘A true product emanates from the very life that the 
people who design the product lead.” 


HIRSCH: ‘We're cashing in on the new social freedom. Big families 
are fashionable. They're doing more together.” 
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West Coast Life Sets 
Styles for Play Togs 


AROLD Hirscu (right), president 
Hy of White Stag Mfg. Co., has con- 
verted a way of life into a top-ranking 
play-clothes business. It is a Western 
way of life, because Hirsch is a West- 
erner and his company has its head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore. It’s a very 
personal conversion, because the way 
the whole Hirsch family lives (pictures, 
opposite page) contributes to the style 
and kind of product that White Stag 
sells. 

White Stag doesn’t claim to be the 
biggest manufacturer of sports clothes. 
Companies such as David D. Doniger 
& Co., which puts out the McGregor 
brand for men and boys, and some of 
the swimwear manufacturers are bigger. 
But White Stag believes that its $15- 
million-a-year business makes it the top 
manufacturer of a broad line of out- 
door clothes for all the family. This in 
itself is a distinction in an industry that 
tends to specialize. 

In addition, Hirsch has used the 
West’s vast outdoor proving grounds to 
become a product and style leader 
He claims the 


throughout the U.S. 
credit for putting over the fad for faded 
blue denim, for one thing. 


The company is still growing. Just 
this month it started to build a $1-mil- 
lion plant in Portland. It will have 
facilities to employ 1,000 people, nearly 
twice the number now employed in that 
city. 
¢ Sportsman Boss—Now 48 and in 
sturdy trim, Harold Hirsch is a sports- 
man in his own right. His No. 1 love 
is skiing—and he traces White Stag’s 
top spot as ski clothing manufacturer 
to his years at Dartmouth in the 
1920s, when that school was practically 
alone in college winter sports. His next 
favorite sport is horse show jumping. 
He owns two hunters, appears regularly 
in jumping meets. Lately he has taken 
to shooting rapids in a McKenzie river 
boat, widely known to fishermen on 
turbulent Western waters. 

As his children have grown into 
their teens, Hirsch has made outdoors 
activity a family adventure. White Stag 
has reflected this by expanding from 
men’s and women’s play clothes to in 
clude garments for young sons and 
daughters. 

Hirsch’s 
swimmer; 
Dartmouth 


wife, Elizabeth, is a fine 
Hirsch himself was on the 
swimming team. Two 


WHITE STAG’S Harold Hirsch uses the 
great Western outdoors as a proving ground 
for his company’s products—sportswear. 


sons and two daughters are frequent 
companions on strenuous mountain 
trails, mountain streams, and beach. 

¢ Non-Regional—Drawing on the life of 
the West as it does, White Stag might 
have developed into a regional business 
But “Western” to White Stag isn’t 
just cowboy. What's right for the West 
is good elsewhere. The company’s hunt- 
ing coats can be bought in New York 


MERCHANDISING committee—which is really a screening committee—analyzes ideas submitted by each division. 
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Cuts cooling, installation, and maintenance costs! 


SINGLE-STAGE TONRAC’ INSTALLS ON ONE LEVEL 


An advanced-design, hermetic cen- 
trifugal refrigerating machine — 
Tonrac comes complete, ready for 
installation on one level. No build-up 
bases, flexible couplings, or speed- 
increasing gears are needed: The 
single impeller is directly driven by 
a constant-speed 3600 rpm motor. 
Saves weight, space, installation costs! 





Tonrac cuts operating and mainte- 
nance costs, too, for it achieves 
compression in one stage . . . allow- 
ing two-bearing construction, and 
eliminating compression losses and 
power waste that are common with 
multi-stage units. This single-stage, 
hermetic design — with its inherent 
simplicity and few moving parts — 
assures quieter operation: makes even 
the roof an ideal location for Tonrac! 


For full facts, call our nearby 


American Blower Tonrac automatically maintains chilled-water representative. Or write direct for 
temperature, regardless of load! Requires no built-up bases. Bulletin 1426. 


American Blower equipment answers 
all your air conditioning needs 


Central-Station Multi-Zone 
Packaged Air Conditioners for Air Conditioners 
offices, stores, industrial plants, 
and similar applications. Cools 
without chilling. 3- thru 20-ton American Blower offers a complete product line, designed and engineered to 
capacities. meet the exact specifications of your air conditioning requirements. Call on 
us, today, and pinpoint equipment responsibility for your entire system! 


Air Conditioners 


; AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
American Blower CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


products serve industry Division of Amencan - Standard 


@ Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating Equipment 
@ Mechanical Droft Fans 
@ Industrial Fans and Blowers 
@ Centrifugal Compressors 
© Gyrel Fuld Drives Air conditioning equipment for every business 
a 
+ 


Dust Collectors 
Refrigerating Machines 





aud worn in the Maine woods with 
nary a snicker from the guide. 

The company’s designers have an in- 
ternational flavor. Head designer in 
the New York branch design depart- 
ment is Ruth Karplus Rogers, an Aus- 
trian skiing expert. Marjorie Bene- 
dikter, designer of women’s wear, is a 
former Minnesota skier, who used to 
play polo in Texas, and flies her own 
plane. Barbara Bernstein, planning 
head of children’s wear formerly had 
her own women’s and children’s sports- 
wear business in California. 

Guest designers, who may spend up 
to a month twice a year in Portland, 
also come from far afield. Luciano Coz- 
zani brings designs and ideas from Eu- 
rope. Georgette Thiolliere, now of 
Hollywood, was captain of the French 
women’s ski team in two successive 
Olympics; she is also an expert moun- 
tain climber and golfer. Jo Lathwood 
of Santa Monica, noted for her un- 
usual sportswear ideas for women, 
spends months in Florida, the Carib- 
bean, and Honolulu. “We've got a 
cross-section of the globe,” Hirsch 
boasts. 
¢ Riding the Trend—Like others in the 
sportswear field, Hirsch pays due tribute 
to the times in explaining his success. 
“We are riding a _ social-economic 
trend,” he says. “First, there’s the 
actual and psychological move to sub- 
burban casual living. More time for a 
huge middle class that has the money 
to spend on its leisure comes next. 
We're cashing in on this new social 
freedom, and our product is in the 
middle, not expensive and not cheap. 
Third, it is now smart and fashionable 
to raise big families. They are doing 
more together. Everything is tailored 
for the kids now.” 

Naturally, not all White Stag’s ideas 
come from within its own circle or from 
communion with nature. Hirsch’s 
people listen attentively to the fashion 
magazine editors. “You can’t go against 
what is currently acceptable to the hu- 
man eye,” says Hirsch. “Right now, 
for instance, women’s sportswear has 
the short, hip-hugging look, and that 
dates back to the early 1920s. We 
follow closely the currently accepted 
silhouette and color groupings. We 
emphasize fabrics and colors. But we 
bear down on what has gained us a 
reputation for the ‘active look.’ Sure, 
Paris can affect high fashion clothes, 
but it copies our active American look 
in sportswear.” 
¢ Pioneer—Perhaps because its people 
are sc. sports-minded in their play time, 
they seem to come up with ideas to 
stay at the head of the pack. The 
stroke that rocketed the company to 
the top was its adaptation into play 
clothes a few years ago of cotton sail 
cloth. From this, it went on to make 
washable play clothes from denim and 
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chambray from its work clothing fac- 
tory, and to poplin for play clothes 
from its ski parka department. 


|. Setup 


When White Stag started, back. in 
the 1880s, it made canvas products and 
sails. Today there are three other divi- 
sions: the men’s, women’s and little 
girls’ clothing. The first girls’ items 
went into the line a little over two 
years ago; after about six months, the 
new line was split off from the women’s 
group. Now its sales just about equal 
those for men’s wear. Some day, when 
the girls’ division has been solidly di- 
gested, the company may split off the 
boys’ wear into a separate division. 

Each of the clothing divisions has its 
own vice-president in charge of plan- 
ning, its own designers, pattern makers, 
divisional sales managers, sales force. 
¢ Family of Experts—Being an expert 
in three lines takes some doing, espe- 
cially when you restyle your lines every 
vear. It may take 50 experimental styl- 
ing tries to achieve one design for a new 
line. The merchandising committee— 
which is really a screening committee— 
analyzes the ideas proposed by the plan- 
ning heads of the divisions, determines 
their practicability. Hirsch is chairman 
of this committee. On it, too, are the 
vice-president in charge of finance (Do 
we have the money?), vice-president of 
production (Have we the machine and 
labor capacitv?), vice-president of sales 
(Can we sell them?), and merchandise 
director (Remember, we must close out 
the flops at a loss.). 

An executive committee runs the 
company at top-management level. 
Harold heads up this committee. An 
uncle, five other vice-presidents, and 
the secretary-treasurer—who also heads 
merchandising—are also on it. Max S. 
Hirsch, Harold’s father and one of the 
founders, now 85, is chairman of this 
family-owned concern. 


ll. Problems 


With size come problems in the gar- 
ment business. Small garment makers 
often live hand to mouth. When an 
item goes over big, and orders pour in, 
they rush around to get fabrics and put 
all their efforts into that garment. The 
large company is less flexible. Its prob- 
lem is to get retailers to order ahead so 
that it has something firm to go on. 

Product planning for White Stag be- 
gins about 15 months ahead of its sea- 
son. Sales and production goals are set 
up several years ahead. There has to be 
a master blueprint, especially when 
vou’re growing, Hirsch says. Thus, the 
jump into girls’ wear was carefully 
planned several years in advance. 
¢ Cutting Costs—Another problem that 
White Stag shares with other West 


Coast manufacturers is geography. 
Freight and labor costs make it impos- 
sible to produce anything cheaply on 
the West Coast from East Coast fab- 
rics. White Stag’s answer: branch pro- 
duction. 

The brain of its organization is in 
Portland, but it’s muscle is in five f.0.b. 
shipping points: Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Manchester (N. H.), Muskogee 
(Okla.), and Cincinnati. White Stag 
owns two factories completely, in Port- 
land and San Francisco. It partly leases 
factories in Muskogee and Cincinnati, 
ties in a dozen or more outsiders 
through subcontract. Each f.o.b. point 
has its own satellite contractors. In ad- 
dition, the company has foreign li- 
censees in Canada, Switzerland, Spain, 
and New Zealand. 

This setup eases the logistics prob- 
lems of freight costs, transit time, and 
labor costs. Right now, for example, 
White Stag’s biggest seller—sail cloth— 
is bought in Georgia and Alabama from 
Wellington-Sears; clothing made from 
it comes from Manchester and Musko- 
gee. 


Ill. Special Case 


Ski wear, though it now accounts for 
only 10% of White Stag’s sales, has a 
set of problems of its own. White Stag 
says it’s the biggest in this field, but 
Hirsch admits it couldn’t stay in busi- 
ness on ski wear alone. It must balance 
cut the production and selling year—a 
fact that led White Stag into play 
clothes for summer and spring. 
¢ Timing—Merchandising is compli- 
cated. The small sporting good stores, 
which account for 70% of the volume, 
buy ski clothes in May—when the col- 
lection is first shown—June, and July. 
They run to functional designs, usually 
put less stress on fashion. Most depart- 
ment stores hold off till July—and they 
may want something quite different 
from the smaller stores. It’s tough to 
make quick changes in production 
schedules. Many of the heavy fabrics 
come from a few mills, which are 
booked up by early summer. Then if 
the snow doesn’t come, there are no 
reorders. If it does, the manufacturer 


may be swamped. 


IV. From the Word Go 


What’s practical has been White 
Stag’s criterion from the start. Back in 
1884, it was a firm of sail makers, sell- 
ing to the big clippers that came from 
New York around Cape Horn. The 
Alaska gold rush brought a new busi- 
ness spurt: this time in tents and _tar- 
paulins for the gold hunters. Third 
wave of business came from the loggers. 

It was about at this point, in 1907, 
that Max Hirsch and Harry Weis took 
over the sail and tent concern. The 
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Business Week Advertisers: 
Here’s a new service 
to help answer the question— 


“Does our advertising 


Does the reader understand or misunderstand? 


Does he accept the idea or reject it? 








say what it 


means?’ 


Now Starch research can help you find out if readers are 


receiving the meanings and impressions intended in your 


advertising—and accepting them 


To any advertiser, the next question beyond, “Did 
the customer read it?”, is the question, “Did he 
understand and accept what we were driving at?” 

For many years, Business Week advertisers have 
been using Starch Readership Ratings to help an- 
swer the first question. Now, for the first time in 
the business-magazine field, advertisers may use 
Starch Reader Impression Studies to help answer 
the important question of understanding, accept- 
ance, misunderstanding, and resistance. 


The Starch Reader Impression Study probes the 
“involvement” between an advertisement and its 
readers, in terms of— 


Outstaading elements 
Acceptsnce of ad’s contents 
Resistance to ad’s contents 
Product acceptance 
Product resistance 


Activity preliminary to buying 
Acceptance of company 

Misc. and unintended points 
Acceptance of specific copy points 
Campaign references 


Four issues of Business Week are being studied 
for reader impressions in 1956—June 30, August 18, 
October 27, and December 8. About 30 advertise- 
ments are being pre-selected for study in each of 
these issues. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


For each study, Daniel Starch & Staff use a spe- 
cial sample of 450 known readers of the issue in 
question. The sample parallels the distribution of 
Business Week's circulation geographically, and by 
industry, job, and responsibility, These 450 are 
interviewed by a specially organized group of in- 
terviewers with proven abilities in probing type 
interviewing. Each of the 450 readers is questioned 
only on those of the 30 advertisements that he has 
read before the interview. 

The reader is asked to describe in his own words 
what each element of the advertisement is saying, 
and what it means to him—headlines, illustrations, 
copy. Each advertiser is furnished with a complete 
verbatim transcript of responses, and the Starch 
organization holds private meetings with the ad- 
vertiser and his agency, in which the findings are 
discussed in detail. 


Business Week is pleased to play a part in this 
important step forward in the art of communicat- 
ing with management men in business and indus- 
try. If you are interested in further details about 
Starch Reader Impression Studies, we suggest you 
contact Leonard Gerson, Vice President, Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Boston Post Road & Beach Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 





How Graybar helped 
the ship to Shemya 
sail on time 


Northwest Airlines was anxious to establish a fueling station at Shemya, a 
far western link in the Aleutian chain. This distant island base had been 
closed by the military the previous year. 


An urgent phone call to Graybar from the contractor, the Commonwealth 
Electric Company, brought Frank Sjogren, Graybar Supply Salesman in 
St. Paul, into the picture. The problem—assemble over 180 different items, 
ranging from a reel of conductor to 5,000 feet of plastic telephone wire in 
time to load aboard a chartered ship sailing in just nine days! 


Frank swung into action, utilizing Graybar’s nationwide services and 
facilities. Graybar-Seattle, at the port from which the ship would sail, could 
supply much of the material. But the rest had to be located, —and fast! One 
Graybar House furnished a sorely needed reel of conductor of the required 
type. Another, in Minneapolis located special antenna insulators at Waseca, 
Minnesota. Still another Graybar office obtained fixtures locally. 


For eight hectic days Graybar men expedited electrical equipment to 
Seattle. On the ninth day, the ship steamed for Shemya right on schedule 
with every needed item on board. 


Only on rare occasions is Graybar called upon to supply electrical items destined 
for an isolated Pacific island. But it is an everyday experience for us to be relied upon 
to solve electrical problems, some more difficult than others. For Graybar is your 
most dependable, single, source of everything electrical. Over 100,000 different 
electrical items for power, wiring, lighting, communications and ventilation are 
available from over 130 Graybar offices and warehouses located in the nation’s prin- 
cipal cities. And in every field there are Graybar Specialists ready to serve you 
whenever you require their expert assistance. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 
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loggers got their first attention. The 
thick woolen mackinaws that served so 
well in Maine and Minnesota proved 
impractical in the Northwest's mild, 
wet forests. Here, loggers needed water- 
repellant clothing, but oiled or rubber- 
ized material was too sweaty. So the 
new partners took plain Army duck, 
made crude pants and coats, dipped 
them in tubs of melted paraffin or tal- 
low. These were the famed “tin 
pants” that are still used in modified 
versions in woods and on farms. 

The loggers bought through com- 
pany commissaries at the logging camps, 
where they bought their woolens, too. 
So Hirsch-Weis expanded into woolen 
clothing by buying a part ownership in 
Portland Woolen Mills. 
¢ Into Sports—I'rom these garments it 
was a short jump to hunting and fishing 
clothing. Hunters from the East bought 
the clothing on tnps to the Northwest, 
helped create the company’s first mar- 
ket outside the Pacific area. 

When Max Hirsch’s son Harold 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1929, he 
was going to be a professor—and went 
to Oxford to start his studies. The 1929 
crash brought him back to the factory. 
He put in a year as a cutter, studied 
pattern making at night school. But his 
memories of Dartmouth jelled into an 
idea. Most ski clothes then were im- 
ported from Europe—at a price. Hirsch 
thought somebody would be real smart 
to mass-produce them in the U.S. 

In 1931, he talked his father into 
giving him $1,200 and a couple of sew- 
ing machines in a corner of the Port- 
land factory. His products caught on. 
Since skiing is a boy-meets-girl affair, 
the company turned to women’s as well 
as men’s togs. By 1940, it expanded 
into men’s and women’s sportswear. 

Needing summer products, young 
Hirsch worked hard to develop new 
ideas, came up with sail cloth—but a 
softer, more porous type. From there, 
he moved into denim, persuaded the 
mill to make pastel hues, stripes, and 
checks. This went into women’s shorts, 
pedal pushers, blouses, jackets. 

In the late 1930s, Hirsch-Weis 
started to advertise nationally, and 
looked for a more alluring name. It 
simply translated its names from the 
German, transposed them to get White 
Stag. Except for two depression years 
the company has shown a profit every 
year. 
¢ Family Lab—On his own expeditions 
to the wilds, Hirsch and his family give 
new products a workout, figure out im- 
provements. But customers have their 
say, too. “People who wear our kinds 
of sports clothes are cranks about hav- 
ing everything right,” remarks Hirsch. 
“They mail in lots of suggestions—even 
the high school kids write in. Quite a 
few customers are collecting rovalties 
on their ideas.” Eno 
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Here electric power has never been too little 
or too late, because the Ohio Edison System 
has planned and built ahead in anticipation of 
demand. And we’re building additional facili- 
ties right now, as shown by circles at three 
locations on the map, so there’ll be more than 
enough electric power to keep this great area 
growing. Power in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA is abundant and low in cost. 
Essential as it is to home comfort and indus- 
trial expansion, adequate power is only one of 
the many advantages of this area where two 
dozen large industrial companies announced 
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Ohio Edison System has 13 power 
plants with total generating ca- 
pacity of 1,700,000 kilowatts. 
Projects authorized for comple- 
tion in years shown: 

1. Edgewater (1957) 90,000 kw 
2. New Castle (1958) 90,000 kw 
| 3. Stratton (1958) 170,000 kw 
Stratton (1959) 170,000 kw 
520,000 kw 
' a 30% increase in electric power 
' for THe CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICA. 





plans in 1955 to enlarge present plants or build 
entirely new ones at a cost of $335,000,000. 
And announcements of new plants continue 
in 1956. 

When you seek a location for a new plant 
or warehouse, it will pay you to get the full 
story about this area .. . its resources, markets, 
transportation, man power. Complete informa- 
tion sent promptly and without obligation. 
Just write: Area Development Department; 
Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Co., 19 
East Washington Street, New Castle, Penna. 


Onio Hawon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 





THE WORDS GO OUT in polyglot profusion. Translated in 
language and form, they appear as print in a newspaper. Paper is an 
impartial recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the baseball 
scores, the names of the ladies who made cakes for the church bazaar and 
makes history of them all. But for Bowaters, the largest manufacturers 
of newsprint in the world, that is only part of the story. They take 
timber and convert it. It may reappear as packaging, carrying goods as 
varied as candy and radar tubes across city, continent and ocean... 
or as hardboard, insulating panels . . . even paper tissues. 

These are products which are increasingly called for in a world of rising 
standards. Bowater mills and factories in the United States, Canada 

and Europe are producing them in ever-growing volume. This 
40-company organisation is now engaged on a $100,000,000 international 
development program under which new mills, factories, plant and 
ocean-going ships are being built to match the 

shape of tomorrow’s demand. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by Bowaters 





THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF NORTH AMERICA LIMITED 


... co-ordinating, in Montreal, the Bowater resources in the North American continent ; 
a member of the international Bowater Organisation which makes paper, board and packaging 
materials to answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY SWEDEN 





Higher Income Ranks 


Family Personal Income 
(before income taxes) 


Under $1,000 
$1,000-$1,999 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000 and over 


TOTAL ..ccccccccccccccess ctOee 


Dota: U. S$. Dept. of Commerce. 


U.S. business this week got a sharp 
picture of just how determinedly the 
consumer kept marching up the eco- 
nomic scale in 1955. Roughly 1-million 
more spending units—families and un- 
attached individuals—were added to the 
consumers’ rank from 1954 to 1955. 
And movement up the income ladder 
threw all the gains in numbers and in- 
comes into the higher brackets—those 
with pretax incomes of over $5,000. 

The first part of this fresh picture of 
how the consumer fared last year came 
from the Commerce Dept.’s June issue 
of the Survey of Current Business. A 
few days later, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System issued 
the details of its 1956 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, conducted for it by 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (BW—Mar.i7’56, 
p32). 

The two reports differ in detail, but 
show the consumer headed in the 
same direction—up. 


|. Pattern of Upgrading 


Commerce’s figures show what has 
been powering retail spending: 

The average pretax income for all 
families and individual spending units 
in 1955 was $5,520—a gain of $180 
over 1954. This contrasts sharply with 
a $30 drop in the whole group’s aver- 
age income from 1953 to 1954. 

The number of families with incomes 
under $5,000 actually fell last year— 
from 29.8-million in 1954 to 29.2- 
million--bringing this group back to 
the size it was in 1953. The group’s 
total income dropped, too, from $85.5- 
billion to $84.1-billion. 
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No. of Families a 
Unattached Individ 
(millions) 


1954 


3.1 

5.4 
6.3 
7.4 
7.6 


6.5 
6.3 
49 
2.2 
1.5 
51.2 
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1953 
3.1 


The big upsurge came in that gadget- 
loving, luxury-hungry second group— 
whose incomes range from $5,000 to 
$9,999. There were 2.2-million more 
families in this category than in 1954 
and the total income the group col- 
lected jumped $9.7-billion—from $119- 
billion to $128.7-billion. 

The top layers did all right, too. In 
1954, families with $10,000 and more 
were stymied at 1953’s level of 3.7- 
million. Last year, they picked up some 
400,000 new members, and some $6.5- 


billion in new income. 


ll. Repeat Performance? 


Commerce can’t answer for sure the 
key question: Will the 1955 trends last 
through 1956? 
¢ Some Gains—Family income analysts 
in the department, though, confidently 
expect they will. Some of them be- 
lieve the gains will continue in the 
$5,000-plus groups. They don’t expect 
the rise will be so great this year as last, 
but guess it will be substantial. 

This is corroborated by the latest 
University of Michigan “interim’’ re- 

rt on consumer intentions, which 
shows that there has been a slight drop 
in the past half year in the number of 
families reporting higher incomes over 
a year ago (BW—Jun.23’56,p92). 


lll. Cross Check 


The Fed’s findings coincide broadly 
with Commerce’s. But the Fed takes 
as its base the spending unit—which it 
defines as all related persons living to- 
gether who pool their incomes. Other 
related persons in a household are sep- 


Growing 


arate spending units if they earn more 
than $15 a week and don’t pool their 
incomes. 

On this basis, says the Fed, the 
median income of all spending units 
rose about 7% in 1955, from $3,700 to 
$3,960. Average family income—includ- 
ing all income of related persons living 
together—came to $5,060. Commerce’s 
estimate of this was $5,520, but Fed 
analysts point out that their study may 
be weighted on the downside since it 
probably didn’t have an adequate sam- 
pling of the very high income units. 

* How Groups Fared—Here’s what the 
Survey of Consumer Finances shows: 

A rise in the number of units with 
incomes of $5,000 and over—from 32% 
of all spending units in 1954 to 36% 
last year. 

A drop in the size of the group with 
incomes between $2,000 and $5,000 
—from 45% to 41%. 

No change in the under-$2,000 
group—it remains at 23% of the total. 


IV. Where Gains Went 


What impressed the survey takers 
was that the gains were so widespread. 
All major regions benefited, though the 
South still lagged, with more than 
half its incomes in the $3,000 or less 
category. Among occupational groups, 
only the unskilled, the service group, 
and farm operators failed to gain. 
¢ Managers Do Well—But there were 
variations within occupational groups. 
Thus, in the professional and semi- 
professional category, 73% reported in- 
comes of $5,000 and more—not too big 
a change from the 66% that so re- 
ported in 1954. Most of the managerial 
improvement came in the top-most 
rung: A whopping 44% had ineomes 
of $7,500 and over, against 31% in the 
preceding year. Among the self-em- 

, 65% got $5,000 or more, 
nst 59% in 1954. The skifjed and 
semi-skilled did less well, but re- 
ported top incomes of $7,500 and over, 
against 6% in 1954. 
e Some Lose—The more dismal reports 
show in the unskilled and service group. 
The bulk (48% for both years) still get 
from $1,000 to $3,000. Those making 
$5,000 and more shrank from 14% to 
10%. Farm operators, too, stuck close 
to the bottom, with 48% reporting in- 
comes of under $2,000 in both years, 
and only 2% showing top incomes of 


more than $7,500, against 7% in 1954. 
V. Distaff Share 


The working wife shows up strik- 
ingly in the Fed’s study. About a third 
of all spending units with a married 
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INDUSTRIAL 


FOS. 


Now— 
Industrial Tape 


Research 


Quality Controlled 
by the Strontium 90 
Isotopic Process 


F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process. 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples. 


Copyright 1955 The Seamless Rubber Co, 





F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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head reported a wife who had some in- 
come from wages or salary. About a 
fifth of all wives worked full time; one- 
eighth worked part time. 

More than half the wives on full-time 
jobs earned between $2,000 and $5,000 
—and most of these belonged to groups 
with total incomes between $7,500 and 
$10,000. Most of the wives who worked 
part time belonged to groups with total 
income below $7,500. 

Wages and salaries accounted for al- 
most three-fourths of aggregate income, 
and more than three-fourths of all 
spending units got some of their in- 
come from this source. About one-sixth 
had some income from interest, divi- 
dends, or royalties; about a fourth re- 
ceived social security, pensions, and 
annuities. 


Vi. Many Still Save 


The survey takers found few changes 
in the distribution of liquid assets— 
checking accounts, savings deposits, 
savings and loan credit union shares, 
and U.S. savings bonds (they didn’t 
count cash stashed away at home). 
Early this year. about 72% of all spend- 
ing units had some liquid assets besides 
currency; a third had total holdings of 
over $1,000. 
¢ More in Banks—Checking accounts 
were the favorite; just under half—49% 
had them. Some 31% had discount 
savings bonds; about 48% held either 
savings deposits, or savings and loan or 
credit union shares. 

Among those who held any liquid 
assets, the median amount was $800. 


Vil. Handling Debts 


On the important question of con- 
sumer indebtedness, the survey found 
no marked changes in the distribution 
among spending units. Early in 1956, 
nearly two-thirds of spending units had 
some mortgage or short- or intermedi- 
ate-term consumer debt. Nearly two- 
fifths had consumer debt only, almost 
one-tenth had mortgage debt only; 
about one-sixth had both. Mortgage 
debt turned up most frequently in in- 
come brackets above $7,500; short-term 
debt, among units with incomes be- 
tween $4,000 and $7,500. 
¢ Reassurance—In all this there's re- 
assurance for those who hope the con- 
sumer hasn’t lost his spending starch. 
About two-thirds of all spending units 
with personal debts hold some liquid 
assets other than currency—and nearly 
one-third have assets that exceed their 
debts. 

Families apparently tend to go into 
debt rather than draw on their assets. 
And this suggests there’s still some 
elasticity in the consumer's purse for 
further spending. END 
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THROUGH CRUSHED ROCK CORRIDORS... 


General Electric Locomotives 
Haul 8,000 Tons a Day 
For the Columbia Quarry Co. 


At one of the nation’s fastest growing limestone quarries, Columbia Quarry Co. of Colum- 
bia, Ill., two G-E 50-ton diesel-electric locomotives move 8,000 tons of crushed limestone 
a day ...a big and dusty job! 

E. A. Heise, Supt. of the Columbia Quarry Company’s plant, says, ““You just board a 
G-E diesel-electric locomotive and run it. It’s always ready to go. . . ready to do the 
job!” Columbia Quarry’s G-E locomotives perform so well that they have ordered still 
another (a 35-tonner). 

WHAT ARE YOUR HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS? From the wide range of General Electric 
industrial locomotives—diesel-electric and straight-electric, for both surface and under- 
ground haulage—there’s one fitted to your needs. 


For a survey of your haulage requirements, without cost or obligation, contact your local 
G-E Apparatus Sales Representative. General Electric Company, Locomotive & Car 
Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 120-86 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY © THIRD OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


A Threat to 
Economic Progress 


THERE are two paramount reasons for concern 
over the serious shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers that now confronts the United States: 


@ The first reason, with which this editorial 
deals, is that continued expansion of our 
economy and further increases in our liv- 
ing standards are threatened unless we 
train more scientists and engineers and 
use them more effectively. 


The second reason for concern is that we 
run the risk of falling behind the Soviet 
Union in the technology so essential to 
national security. The consequences of 
losing this race to the Russians are not 
comforting. (The possibility that this 
might happen over the next few years was 
discussed in an earlier editorial in this 
series. ) 

The crucial contribution of scientists and en- 
gineers to the well-being of the American people 
has been to find ways of making better use of 
limited resources, to make equipment more 
productive, to develop new and better products 
that enrich our lives, to enable us to live longer 
and be healthier. They have made this contribu- 
tion with greater success in the last 15 years 
than ever before, but it has required progres- 
sively more resources and more trained people. 

During this 15-year period our annual pro- 
duction of goods and services, in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, has almost doubled. 
Since our total population has increased only 
25 percent, this has meant a tremendous rise in 
he economic well-being of the American people 


as a whole. But in accomplishing this, the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers has been more 
than doubled. 


Tasks for Research 


If the American economy is to continue to 
grow and if our living standards are to show 
further improvement, the work of scientists and 
engineers must be stepped up even more in the 
years ahead. Unless answers to several pressing 
problems are found through intensified research 
efforts, economic progress will become increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

Productivity per hour of labor must be 
increased at a faster rate. Improved medical 
care has greatly increased the number of people 
who attain retirement age, and sharply higher 
birth rates since the war will mean larger num- 
bers of children in school and college. Mean- 
time, because of low birth rates during the 
depression, the number of people reaching 
working age is not rising nearly so fast. The 
result is that over the next 20 years our popula- 
tion will increase by about one-third, while the 
total manhours worked are not expected to in- 
crease more than 15 percent. So, simply to 
maintain the same living standards for a rising 
population — with no provision for additional 
improvements — ways must be found to enable 
each worker to produce for more dependents. 

It is primarily to the scientists and engi- 
neers that we must look for help in mak- 
ing human labor more productive. This 
will require enormous increases in our power 





resources. We will need to make more effective 
use of our existing fuel supplies — coal, oil and 
natural gas. And we will have to devise eco- 
nomically practical means of tapping other 
energy sources, particularly nuclear power and 
new rocket fuels. 

Also, better ways must be found to use 
scarce and low-grade raw materials. Thanks 
to great strides in metallurgy and mining 
techniques, we are now utilizing sources of 
copper and iron ore that, for all practical pur- 
poses, were not available to us only ten years 
ago. Similar strides are needed in the mining 
and processing of bauxite if low-grade domestic 
ores are to help satisfy a fast-growing market 
for aluminum. And stubborn technical obstacles 
in the area of “high temperature” metals—such 
as nickel, cobalt, columbium, tantalum and 
titanium — are impeding progress in jet and 
turbine engines. 

These are only a few of the challenging tasks 
that demand intensified research and engineer- 
ing activity in the years immediately ahead if 
the United States is to continue to raise living 
standards. We need more houses, schools and 
highways for a rising population, more medical 
research to reduce further the ravages of illness, 
more research in chemistry and other sciences 
to sustain the flow of new and improved prod- 
ucts that are so essential an ingredient of our 
economic progress. 


Ceiling on Growth 


American industry has indicated that it is 
ready to meet the challenge and undertake 
vastly expanded research programs. A recent 
survey conducted by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics revealed that total research 
and development expenditures of American 
industry were almost $5 billion last year, 29% 
higher than in 1953. By 1959 business plans to 
be spending well over $6 billion on research 
and development. And the total could well prove 
to be much higher, based on the trend of recent 
years. 

But industry’s programs for research 
and development cannot be carried out 
unless enough qualified research workers 
and engineers are available. Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the Ford Motor Company, 
recently described the supply of engineers as 
the “ceiling on our future growth.” He gave 


force to his point by announcing: “If 900 quali- 
fied engineers were to approach us next week 
looking for jobs, we would hire every one.” The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics found in inter- 
views with some 200 large companies at the 
end of 1954 —a recession year — that at least 
half were unable to hire enough research scien- 
tists and engineers to meet their needs. A third 
of the companies reported substantial shortages 
of technical personnel. 

The shortage of technically trained people, 
furthermore, is becoming more acute. The num- 
ber of engineers and scientists now being grad- 
uated is only about enough to cover replacement 
requirements, while the needs of industry, gov- 
ernment and education are mounting every 
year. According to the best information avail- 
able — as indicated in the first editorial in this 
series — these needs are now about twice as 
great as our current engineering graduating 
classes and annual production of scientists with 
Ph. D. degrees. 

To perform the research needed to re- 
move roadblocks to our economic prog- 
ress — and at the same time hold our own 
in the technology essential to our security 
as a free nation — we must have an ade- 
quate supply of men and women with en- 
gineering and scientific training. Instead, 
we are faced with an acute shortage, now 
and for several years to come. Reasons for 
the shortage and proposals for working our way 
out of the shortage will be discussed in the re- 
maining two editorials in this series. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
to help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide develop- 
ments of particular concern to the business 
and prefessional community served by our 
industrial and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

















MO-PAC finds a better way 
to give a truck a “LIFT” 


Missouri Pacific combines rails and 
roads in a brand new way to move your’ 
merchandise faster, safer. 


Unlike conventional “piggy back”’ only 
the trailer body moves by rail. It is lifted 
from its chassis by crane and can be 
cradled in any open-top freight car. At rail 
destination, the trailer body is replaced 
on a truck chassis . . . then whisked away 
for final delivery. Mo-Pac’s version of 
train-truck transport (now available 
between St. Louis and Kansas City) cuts 
handling time and speeds delivery. 


Another Mo-Pac first . . . another example 
of how we plan for transportation progress! 
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Electronic Eating 


Leo the computer tidies 
up the complex affairs of 
Lyons, restaurant chain with 
150 tea shops in London. 


Use of high speed computers, firmly 
established in industry, is spreading to 
retail operations. Latest example is a 
restaurant chain that uses a computer 
to keep orders and retail sales straight. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., England’s larg- 
est restaurant, catering and food busi- 
ness, has adapted a computer, named 
Leo, to solve problems involved in serv- 
icing its 150 tea shops in the London 
area. Every day, each manager places 
orders for 250 individual commodities 
sold in her shop. The computer turns 
out the data required for production, 
assembling, costs and sales analysis of 
each day's business. 

In the past, managers based their 
orders on what they had ordered for the 
same day a week before. To facilitate 
using Leo, Lyons drew up a basic day- 
to-day order for every item used by each 
shop. Managers now place their orders 
by adding to or subtracting from this 
basic order. Al] this data is fed into the 
computer, which then prints a packing 
slip and records the cost of each item. 
¢ Record of Orders—The computer is 
especially helpful to the accounting de- 
partment. It keeps a running total of 
all quantities ordered, and turns out a 
grand total at the end of the day. It 
also keeps a record of the cost of each 
commodity and a total of the assign- 
ment to each shop. 

Lyons’ officials can go to Leo at any 
time for data in making business fore- 
casts. They can estimate, for example, 
the probable sales of any shop at a 
given period. Fluctuations are quickly 
noticed. Lyons has greater control] over 
shops through keeping tabs on any re- 
visions in orders. The company knows 
what lines are not selling well and which 
shops aren’t keeping up. 

Leo has greatly reduced paper work 
md cut down on overtime; Lyons esti- 
mates it is saving $600 a week in cleri- 
cal help. 
¢ Payroll—The food company used a 
Cambridge University computer as a 
model in adapting the machine to its 
own purposes. The computer’s first job 
was to go to work on the company’s 
complicated payroll. It now does a pay- 
roll for 10,000 workers in four hours. 

Last year, Lyons set up Leo Com- 
puters, Ltd., a separate company, to 
make an improved version of the com- 
puter. It will spend around $200,000 
on this new machine, which, like the 
current computer, will be rented to 
other companies. END 
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Gaskets that seal error- 
compensating screws, as 
well as washers that seal 
condensers and transformers 
for direction finder, are 
molded by Norris Mfg. Co., 
Hawthorne, N. J 
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They Come Home to Roost More Safely 


Gaskets made of UNION CARBIDE Silicone Rubber 
play an important part in helping military and 
commercial pilots get home safely. Used in a loop 
antenna, they form a long-lasting seal around 14 
error-compensating screws in a revolutionary new 
lightweight Automatic Direction Finder made by 
Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J. 

Under permanent compression, the gaskets stay 
flexible even at —55°C. (—67°F.), sealing out 
moisture despite widely varying atmospheric 
pressures, and sealing in dry nitrogen. They also 
act as vibration-proof locks for the screws after 


< UNION CARBIDE” 
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the final installation adjustments have been made. 

They are self-lubricating, ozone-resistant, and 
will not take a compression set. Aircraft Radio 
reports that no other elastomer will do the re- 
quired job. 

Besides being a leading producer of versatile 
silicone rubber, UNION CARBIDE makes outstand- 
ingly useful silicone electrical insulation resins, 
silicone mold lubricants, and silicones for water 
repellents. Find out how they can upgrade your 
products or processes. As a starter, fill out and 
mail the coupon, today! 


siLiCONES 
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Silicones Division, Dept. K-65 


*=LINDE” SILICONES Unton Cansme ano Carson Corporation 


saane wane 





SILICONES DIVISION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me data on Silicones for: 


(© Rubber Gum Stock and Compounds (CD Water Repellents 





Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


380 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Unien Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Union Carbide” is a trade-mark of Unien Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


oO Class H Electrical Insulation oO Release Agents 


Name 





Compaeny___— 


Address 





City 
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Poor Attendance and Light Buying 
Give Furniture Shows the Jitters 


lhe furniture industry—massed at the Chicago and 
Grand Rapids furniture shows this week—is seesawing 
between optimism and pessimism. A record first quarter 
was followed by a dismal slump in April; but a moderate 
pickup in May put the ledger 7% ahead of the same 
1955 period. 

So, on one hand, the industry talks hopefully of topping 
1955’s record year. Against this, it has to pose poor at- 
tendance and light buying at the shows—and heavy 
inventories at all levels. 

What happened was that heavy ordering in January 
prompted manufacturers to step up production and 
shipments. As a result, retailers—accustomed to slow 
deliveries—were swamped. 

Attendance at both shows is way off—by 20% in 
Chicago—and buying even more so. Exhibitors pin their 
hopes on orders picking up later in the year. 

But manufacturers are worried about more than slow 
buying. Though prices remain stable, they fear they 
may have to absorb a rise in steel prices—if one comes. 
light credit is another problem. Some retailers, includ- 
ing Sears, Roebuck & Co., say that the consumer will 
be paying off installment debts throughout the year. 
But the furniture people hope that consumers, who do 
65% of their business on the installment plan, will 
resume buying by mid-September. 


Franklin Simon Sets Its Sights 
On National Fashion Market 


Franklin Simon & Co., women’s specialty shop chain, 
which has been in the doldrums during the past decade 
or so, is getting a new lease on life. Gordon K. Green- 
field, president of Franklin Simon and City Specialty 
Stores, Inc.—of which FS is a division—has unfolded an 
expansion program that includes opening four new 
branches this fall and instituting new merchandising 
and operating policies. The idea, says Greenfield, is to 
build FS into a “national fashion chain.” 

Key points in the new selling outlook are (1) upgrading 
I'S lines, (2) emphasis on stocking merchandise assort- 
ments in depth and consequently some reduction in 
the number of lines carried, and (3) a system of inter- 
changeable inventories for all branches. “There will be 


no talking down to the hinterlands,” Greenfield declares, : 


“because there are no more hinterlands where fashion is 
concerned.” 

The new branches will be located in Manhasset 
(N. Y.), Baltimore, Cincinnati, and in Fairfax County 
(Va.), just outside Washington. They will bring the 
total number of FS stores to 16, and Greenfield says 
that FS hopes to open at least four more stores in each 
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of the next two years. The expansion is being financed 
by a $25-million loan from Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

City Specialty Stores, Inc., also operates the Oppen- 
heim Collins stores. Plans are being made for expanding 
these operations as well. 


Distiller and Court Come to Grips 
On Whiskey-in-Bond Excise Tax 


Schenley Industries, Inc., a leading distiller, has been 
fighting to change the law regulating bonded spirits 
stored in government-supervised bonded warehouses. 
The battle reached the courtroom this week. 

Hearings opened before a three-judge court in Pitts- 
burgh on a suit the distiller filed last February on behalf 
of two subsidiaries, Schenley Distillers, Inc., and Joseph 
S. Finch & Co. Schenley was represented by Thomas 
E. Dewey, making his first major courtroom appearance 
since his days as a New York district attorney. The 
distillers asked that the government be prevented from 
collecting the excise tax on whiskey either now in bond 
or placed in bond in the future until the distiller volun- 
tarily withdraws it. 

At stake also is some $117.5-million in tax refund 
claims filed by Schenley last October (BW —Nov.5’55, 
p137). The distiller wants refunds on taxes it claims 
were collected illegally. 

Under so-called “force out” regulation, distillers now 
must remove bonded spirits from bonded warehouses 
after eight years and pay the excise tax of $10.50 per gal., 
whether they have buyers or not. Schenley claims that 
this isn’t an excise tax but a direct property tax which, 
Schenley claims, is unconstitutional. 


Marketing Briefs 


Nedicks, the 110-store chain of cating shops owned 
by C&C Super Corp., has been sold for $3-million. 
The purchaser, newly formed Nedicks Stores, Inc., 
keeps some executives of the old organization. C&C 
Super retained the soft drink manufacturing part of the 
Nedicks business. It will continue to supply Nedicks 
with an orange drink and other beverages. 


Loew’s Inc. has decided to jump into TV with both 
feet. Long a hold-out among movie companies, it now 
plans to lease its MGM film backlog of 770 features 
and 900 shorts; go into TV film production starting with 
1957-58 season; and acquire TV stations. A new TV 
division, headed by Charles S. Barry will handle Loew’s 
TV activities. 


As expected, Sperry & Hutchinson Co., the country’s 
largest trading stamp company, is challenging anti-stamp 
ordinances in Alabama. One measure passed last 
February applies to Jefferson County, which includes 
Birmingham (BW —Feb.18'56,p70). The city later passed 
an ordinance of its own. Both impose taxes on certain 
stamp companies and retailers. In its suit, S&H claims 
the laws are discriminatory and unconstitutional. 
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(Sood steer for meat packers 


Here’s a close look at a vital U.S. industry 
and the help it gets from banks. 


Trimmed down to steaks, roasts 
and hamburgers, even the highest 
stepping steer figures to only 60% 
eating meat. 

To overcome normal waste and 
still get popular cuts of beef, pork 
or lamb down to a price people are 
willing to pay, packers must find 
new uses for by-products. They 
must continually develop new 
methods of marketing and invest 
heavily in scientific research. 


To do all these things and run 
their daily business, meat packers 
require heavy cash outlays and 
regularly turn to commercial banks 
for loans. Thus, banks help bring 
the sizzling steak, leg of lamb and 
holiday ham to your table. 

As a matter of fact, wherever you 
look in American business or indus- 
try, you'll find commercial banks 
using their resources and services 
to keep money moving, and to 


stimulate industrial growth that 
benefits everybody. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, leading lender to U. S. 
industry, presents these facts about 
meat packing to point up the daily 
contributions which commercial 
banks make to American living. 


THE 


(CCHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Precision Bearings 


Take Root in the U.S. > 


Bie riIny transparent doughnut of 
synthetic sapphire in the tweezers 
(left) has the Defense Dept. and some 
timepiece and instrument manufac- 
turers worried. 

The ringlet is a jewel bearing, cut 
from a solid crystal of sapphire—which 
is second only to a diamond in hard- 
ness. Jewel bearings are essential to 
many types of recording, control, and 
indicating instruments. But they are 
hard to make, and there is only the 
barest skeleton of a jewel bearing in- 
dustry in this country. 

_ What worries government procure- 
ment men is that a military emergency 
might boost the need for jewel bearings 
to more than 100-million a vear—about 
half as much again as we're using now 
—and at the same time cut off our over- 
seas sources. The experts point out 
that a modern jet fighter uses about 
1,000 jewel bearings in its instruments, 
and a large bomber may need several 
thousand. 

Lack of production facilities is what’s 
fretting the jewel bearing users. Right 


now, virtually all jewel bearings made 
from sapphires are imported from 
Switzerland, where the industry is a 
cottage-type operation. They can turn 
out watch and instrument bearings at 
about a quarter to a tenth the price that 
U.S. manufacturers must charge. 

* Help Coming—However, the indus- 
try is making progress on two fronts. 
Recently it (1) won some government 
support, and (2) figured actively in two 
Washington hearings. 

The government's direct support of 
a jewel-making industry centers in the 
Turtle Creek Ordnance plant in Rolla, 
N. D. The plant, operated by Bulova 
Watch Co., employs about 400—mostly 
Chippewa Indian women from a nearby 
reservation. The plant’s present capac- 
ity is about 4-million bearings a year, 
using equipment built from Swiss 
models by Bulova during World War 
II. 

The Ordnance Dept.’s future plans 
call for reequipping the Rolla facility 
with new machinery developed and 
built by Elgin National Watch Co. 








SWISS-MADE polishing machine at Moser 
Jewel Co. is driven by cords, which provide 
high retation speeds at low power. 


DRILLING MACHINE punctures 20 bearing blanks in one operation. Then tiny holes must be reamed to exact size. 
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GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED plant at Rolla, N. D., is operated by Bulova Watch Co., employs about 400—mostly Chippewas. 


JEWEL SETTERS at Moser plant work 
in soft light in a hushed atmosphere. 
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STORY starts on p. 130 


(BW—Jun.2’56,p81). Elgin, which got 
a special pilot production contract last 
month, has developed a line of 26 auto 
matic and semiautomatic machines for 
bearing production. During World 
War II, the per-worker production rate 
was about 20,000 bearings per. year. 
Elgin says its machines will boost this 
to 100,000 or more. 

¢ In the Spotlight—On the other front, 
the Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration last month held a joint 
conference of bearing producers and 
users in an attempt to assess the in- 
dustry’s status. This month, many of 
the same people were called to testify 
before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Economic Policy—the © Bolling 
Committee—which is looking into the 
way the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and other government agencies plan to 
determine defense essentiality. 

As a case in point, the committee 
picked the U.S. watch industry, which 
got some tariff relief two years ago on 
the grounds that its products and serv- 
ices were suffering from injury from 
foreign imports. While the Bolling 
Committee was immediately concerned 
with the jeweled watch movement in- 
dustry, the relationship of the watch 
industry to instrument production in- 
cludes the jewel bearing question. 
¢ Findings—The hearings established 
that the U.S. synthetic sapphire jewel 
bearing industry is very small, with a 


steadily shrinking nucleus of skilled la- 
bor. The Ordnance Dept.’s facility 
and a dozen-odd jewel bearing com- 
panies that finish, inspect, and mount 
—rather than manufacture the bearings 
from raw material—make up the entire 
industry. 

Few of the independent companies 

are equipped to make bearings from 
raw sapphire material. Among those 
that can, Aurele M. Gatti, Inc., of 
Trenton, N. J., and Moser Jewel Co. 
of Perth Amboy (pictures) are among 
the largest. Moser Jewel Co. employs 
about 200, mostly women. Much of 
the company’s activity is devoted to 
setting jewels in bushings, or polishing 
and sizing semifinished jewels. 
e Fine Art—As the pictures show, mak- 
ing jewel bearings requires highly spe- 
cialized equipment and a lot of labor. 
To make a jewel from scratch takes 
about 50 separate steps. 

Fortunately, there are no raw ma- 
terial problems. Sapphires and rubies 
are made from aluminum oxide powder, 
which is fused in an oxygen hydrogen 
flame to produce the large gem crys- 
tals. Linde Air Products Div. of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp.—the nation’s 
sole producer of synthetic sapphire— 
has enough capacity to supply jewel 
bearing requirements. Right now, 
Linde is producing gem-qualitv star 
sapphires and star rubies, but it can 
switch to commercial-type material at 
a moment’s notice. 

Synthetic sapphire and ruby are ex- 
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flexible urethane foams 


A brand new material for industry. 

So soft, this glistening foam makes the 
most amazing cushioning you have ever 
seen . . . but it’s so tough it can be metal- 
stapled directly to wood or springs! 

So wear resistant, it looks and feels brand 
new even after 6 million flexes . . . but so 
light a 2-inch slab a yard square can weigh 
as little as 3 pounds. 

And so controllable! You can specify any 
density from 2 Ibs. to 6 Ibs. per cubic foot 
and get just the degree of compressibility, 
resiliency or firmness you want. 

Until you've seen, squeezed, sat-on, and 
tried to tear urethane foam—you have no 
idea all the new product ideas that will pop 
into your mind once you handle it. Here is 


a wear-resistant, “cushion-y” foam that re- 
sists chemicals and dry-cleaning solvents, 
that insulates against heat or cold . . . that 
you can slice, cut, stamp, heat-form, cement, 
sew, and staple into new or better products. 
Examine these feather-light, tough, flexible 
foams—you'll agree they are a manufac- 
turer’s dream of a new material come true. 


If you’d like to learn more about urethane 
foams, just write on your company letter- 
head, briefly describe the application you 
have in mind. You'll receive requested in- 
formation by return mail. 


MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. BW-3 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


An associate company of Monsanto 
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Flexible urethane foams are already in use 
or under development for these applications: 
New car crash pads 

Automobile door and roof lining 

Rug underlay 

Jacket fabric interlayer 
Chemically-resistant sponges 
Upholstering 

Toys 

Theatre seating 

Aircraft cabin liners 


MOBAY 

















ELGIN’S new technique casts sapphire 
rods in a ceramic matrix, which is sawed 
to make hundreds of jewel blanks at once. 


actly the same as the natural gem ma- 
terials except that they are purer and 
have fewer flaws. Linde prodvces them 
in two shapes—as a boule, o: massive 
chunk up to | in. in diameter by 4 in. 
long; or as long, thin rods that are 
easier to saw into the small disc-shaped 
bearing blanks called rondelles. 
¢ Problem—Industry’s big problem is 
to find someone to process the ron- 
delles, once they are made. They must 
be ground, using diamond dust, to exact 
thicknesses, pierced by tiny drills, 
ground to exact outside diameter and 
concentricity. The tinv holes must be 
reamed to exact size, then rounded in 
a time-consuming operation called oliv- 
ing. Finally, the jewel is set in a bush- 
ing, or directly in the instrument or 
watch casing, by press fitting or burnish- 
ing 

It’s here that the Swiss jewel makers 
have the upper hand. Those organized 
and regulated under the government- 
controlled Joint Commission of Swiss 
Watchmakers and the more indepen- 
dent industrial jewel bearing manufac- 
turers use highly advanced techniques. 
On the other hand, U.S. commercial 
producers are not set up for volume 
production. Also, there is a consider- 
able wage differential for skilled labor 
between the two countries. As a result, 
a Swiss-made watch jewel, for example, 
that is imported for a nickel—tariff and 
all—costs approximately 20¢ to produce 
here. 
¢ Progress—While the possibility is 
stim that the U.S. could support a 
low-cost industry such as the Swiss 
have organized, the nation is now much 
better prepared for military require- 
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ments than it was in 1940, when there 
were no facilities at all here for making 
jewel bearings. 

For one thing, the government-sup- 
ported program in North Dakota al- 
ready has resulted in an increase in 
instrument jewel production. Also, the 
small independents such as Moser and 
Gatti are keeping their hand in the 
business by supplying special jewels to 
instrument makers who prefer to keep 
their sources close at hand to facilitate 
fast delivery. 

The government’s standardization 
program also is helping through a much 
more comprehensive stockpiling plan. 
Since jeweled watch movements are 
made in a limited number of sizes, only 
a few sizes of jewel bearings are used. 
Stockpiled bearings could supply almost 
all the needs of the watch industry for 
timepieces, but not for other instru- 
ments such as fuses—which are subject 
to design changes that may require 
special bearings. 

The Ordnance Dept. has standard- 
ized horological jewel bearings to four 
types and 55 sizes, and has decided that 
instrument bearings applicable to gov- 
ernment use only could also be stand- 
ardized—but it would take a year or so 
to organize the program. Most of the 
conferees at the BDSA conference last 
month believed that stockpiled bearings 
could supply from 60% to 70% of 
needs. A spokesman for the Office of 
Naval Materiel suggested a stockpile 
that would supply 95% of horological 
bearings and 85% of instrument jewels. 
¢ Substitutions—Materials substitution 
also is playing a more important role in 
the jewel industry. So far, the substitu- 
tion has been limited to the use of glass 
for one type of bearings—the so-called 
vee-jewel, which is a tiny blob with a 
conical depression rounded at the apex. 
Vee-jewels are one of the toughest to 
make from sapphire, because sapphire 
is hard to cut, grind, and polish in the 
most critical areas at the bottom of the 
conical depression. 

During the war, instrument makers 
found that molded glass bearings, which 
are simple to produce, would do the 
trick in instruments that had very light 
movements. More work by Corning 
Glass, General Electric, and Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp. has evolved 
several types of vee bearings made from 
tempered borosilicate glass that can 
out-perform sapphire in some miniature 
instruments. But there’s a limit to the 
amount of weight glass bearings can 
support. 

Earl Mellen, president of Weston, 
says his company uses glass in 90% 
of its instruments, but still requires 
sapphire for the heavier movements. 
Weston makes its own glass bearings, 
and has perfected an automatic produc- 
tion and assembly machine that pro- 
duces spring-mounted glass bearings 


cheaper than imported unmounted sap- 
phire vees. 

General Electric manufactures over 
14-million glass bearings per year for 
outside customers, and uses them in its 
own products. GE’s sapphire bearing 
requirements for instruments amount 
to about 250,000 per year. The com- 
pany thinks the trend is away from 
sapphire and toward glass or other sub- 
stitutes—such as the magnetic bearings 
now used in watt-hour meters. The 
company also has developed automatic 
glass bearing manufacturing equipment, 
and reports its yield of usable bearings 
has jumped 80% since it put its new 
machines into production last spring. 
¢ Unlimited Market—Substitution of 
glass for sapphire in vee-jewels has, in 
a way, compounded the troubles of the 
jewel bearing industry by absorbing a 
chunk of the market potential. How- 
ever, sapphire is still the best material 
for ring jewels for instruments. And 
the increase in the number of jeweled 
movements on modern weapons—as well 
as in industrial equipment—guarantees 
a steady demand for this specialized 
product. 
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A third low-pressure process for making 
super polyethylene has been developed 
by Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) and licensed 
to Texas Eastman Co., a manufacturing 
division of Eastman Kodak. Pilot pro- 
duction will start at a plant Texas East- 
man is building at Longview, Tex. 

° 
North American Aviation, Inc., will 
build large liquid-fueled recket engines 
in a $13-million government plant un- 
der construction at Neosho, Mo., for 
its Rocketdyne Div. Production of 
these engines for guided missiles will 
hit its stride next year, employing 1,000 
workers. 

oa 
Increased uranium output is scheduled 
by Union Carbide Nuclear Co., a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
as a result of a multimillion-dollar ex- 
pansion of facilities near Rifle, Colo. A 
new processing mill will concentrate 
the ore for sale to AEC, and two ore 
receiving stations and chemical up 
grading plants for uranium are being 
built at Slick Rock, Colo., and Green 
River, Utah. 

° 
A dozen F-27 Friendship propjet planes 
were ordered from Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. by Piedmont Aviation, 
Inc., at a cost of $8-million, with an 
option for 12 more. Piedmont will 
use the quieter, faster Friendships, de- 
signed by Fokker in Holland (BW— 
May5’56,p183), along with its DC-3s, 
starting in late 1957. 
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Electrostrip your offices... move outlets, not machines! 


Out-dated electrical systems cut inte your office efficiency. They 
restrict furniture layouts—even keep you from using more produc 
tive office machines such as electric typewriters and comptometers. 
Now there’s a remedy—install Electrostrip® (patented), the amazing 
new continuous outlet system that’s every inch an outlet! 
Instead of moving machines, you move the Electrostrip receptacles! 
Takes but a second to snap in an outlet anywhere along the strip. 
And because these outlets can be fused, it’s easy to spot trouble. 
The problem is isolated to one machine, instead of idling a bank of 
machines or employees. 
Electrostrip can add to efficiency, speed up work flow! It’s listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Ask your electrical contractor or a 
BullDog field engineer—or write BullDog Electric Products Co., 
Snap in outlets anywhere along the strip in seconds! Detroit 32, Mich. ©@BEPCO 


ee 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. In Conada: BullDog Electric Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Lightweight fabric suits coated with tissue- 
thin aluminum protect workers in heats up 


to 1,400F. They‘re... 


Safe Suits for Hot Spots 


Men working around industrial fur- 
naces and kilns as well as fire-fighters 
in get protection from extreme heat 
vith iluminum-coated 
suits The material, 
iluminum thinner than the foil 
na cigarette package is manufactured 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., of 
St. Paul 

The extra lightweight suits are de 
igned to permit a man to walk through 
3,000F and to work 
minutes at a tme 


isbestos 
which has an 


new 


} 
laAyCr 


reas as hot as 
for two or three 
n heats of 1.4001 

In many industries that emplov long 
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heat-treating processes, the suits are 
expected to cut down injuries and re- 
duce expensive down-time. One of the 
most dramatic examples of major sav- 
ings is showing up in the ceramics in- 
dustry. Here, small repair jobs inside 
the kilns usually necessitate cooling the 
kilns down for long periods—often sev- 
eral days—and then the same long heat- 
ing up period afterwards. Thus the 
operation may be shut down for a week 
because of a 15-min. repair job. 

With the new suits, an engineer or 
repairman can walk right into the fur- 
nace and do the needed work without 


having to shut down production. 
¢ How It Works—The aluminum- 
coated fabric protects its wearer by re- 
flecting up to 90% of the heat. This 
means that the new garments can be 
made of one light flexible layer instead 
of layer upon layer of insulating ma- 
terial, as in most conventional equip- 
ment. Also, it allows the wearer to work 
faster and more efficiently. 

Other industries that 
the suits include: 

Steel: This includes both furnace 
areas and curing pits, fabricating areas, 
and locomotive cabs pulling hot ingots. 

Foundries: Especially in furnace and 
fabricating areas. 

Oil: The suits have been used effec- 
tively in fighting fires in oil fields as 
well as in refineries and storage areas. 

Two stock varieties of the material— 
asbestos-lined and cotton-lined—are al- 
ready in production. The asbestos- 
backed suits offer maximum protection 
from radiant heat as well as a good deal 
of protection from molten splash. The 
cotton, whick is much lighter, gives 
equal protection from the heat but 
doesn’t guard against splash. 

The aluminum coated fabric is being 
made into safety garments by about 12 
companies. The suit in the picture is 
a product of Fyrepel Products, Inc., of 
Newark, Ohio. It costs about $150. 


have tested 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Quilted plastic upholstery for furniture 
use is being manufactured by Bolta 
Products Div. of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Lawrence, Mass. The three- 
dimensional combination cushioning 
and covering material consists of a 
vinyl face sheet electronically welded 
to a vinyl foam stuffing and fabric back- 
ing. It is available in quilt thicknesses 
up to 1 in. 

* 
Ceramic-tipped cutting tools that have 
the high-speed cutting capacity of 
ceramic too] bits (BW —Apr.7°56,p98) 
plus the advantage of a rigid steel shank 
are being produced by Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ordinary ceramic tool bits must be 
clamped into a special holder. The 
company claims that its tools can fit 
into working areas that cannot be 
reached by the bulkier ceramic bits and 
holders. 

+ 
Jelled latex paints that don’t need the 
laborious stirring required by many 
conventional rubber-based paints are 
being made by American-Marietta Co., 
of 101 E. Ontario St., Chicago. The 
company says its new paint can be ap- 
plied with either roller or brush, and 
will not run, drip, or spatter. Price is 
$5.98 a gallon. 
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bright and efficient 


with plenty of future... 


Warm, bright color, the keynote of contemporary decorating, 
can pay dividends in your office. In pleasant surroundings 
created by HauserMAN Steel Walls, jobs get done faster and 
better, employees stay on the job longer and are happier at 
their work. An attractive, yet efficient office leaves a favorable 
impression with visitors, too. 

Movable HauserMan Interiors are designed for bright futures. 
They can be moved quickly and easily to keep pace with the 
changes that progress often demands. And their baked-enamel 
finish never needs repainting... just simple washing keeps their 
appearance smart and fresh. 

For proof of the continuing economy of HauseRMAN Walls, 
write for a free copy of “ How Eight Companies Saved $595,363.” 
Or consult the Yellow Pages for the number of your nearest 
HAUSERMAN representative, and call him today. 


THE E—. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


7379 GRANT AVE. + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





DISPERSION 


In our business of chemical coatings, dispersion is not easy to define. 


It begins with extensive grinding to reduce pigment agglomerates to 
primary particle size; it encompasses wetting to displace the air which 
surrounds dry pigment particles; it involves the even distribution of 
the pigment throughout the vehicle to assure maximum brilliance 
and durability, whether printing ink, industrial finish or textile The Hoover Muller is used hy Interchem- 
colorant. In solving such technical problems we employ a technical ical technicians to measure pigment dispers- 
apie tes ; , ‘ me ‘ er ee Wane ibility. A pigment paste is spread between 
attack, based on continuing research, proven in industry over many two ground glass plates, one of which re- 
years. If the right chemical coating is a problem on your product, volves to grind the test sample for pre- 


. determined periods. 
we are confident we can help. , 


a 
Interchemical 
i-mate 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





IPI* and In-tag* Printing Inks ¢ Interchemical* Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors e A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion* Refractory Clays 
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Inflation has become a real headache almost everywhere in Western 
Europe. It’s the biggest economic problem the European governments face 
—and that’s sure to affect the political fortunes of most. 


There’s no sign yet that inflation will be so unmanageable that it will 
upset the present optimistic outlook for Western Europe’s long-term eco- 
nomic growth. Economists are estimating today that the area’s combined 
gross national product will grow by 17% to 18% in the five-year period, 
1956-60. That’s a faster rate of growth than is usually projected for 
the U.S. 


Still, inflation could put the big countries of Western Europe over some 
bad bumps during those years. 


Even the West Germans, long immune from any real inflationary pres- 
sure, are getting alarmed. They are set to follow up last month’s stiff hike in 
the German bank rate with more medicine. 


The French, who are much closer than the Germans to real trouble, are 
turning to a price freeze, perhaps io restrictions on consumer credit for 
autos. 


The British, after 18 months of corrective measures, still aren’t out of 
the woods—and won’t get out unless the government wins its current fight 
to hold down wage demands. 


The Italians, Belgians, Dutch, Swedes, and others are all feeling the 
heat. With these countries, as with the big ones, the problem is to find 
measures that are effective and at the same time politically palatable. 


Western Europe has drifted into inflation as a result of the prolonged 
boom that followed the post-Korean recession of 1952. 


The Bank of International Settlements tells how the boom got over- 
heated: “In 1955 the effects of the North American boom were superimposed 
on the strong expansionist forces already working in Western Europe.” 


BIS argues that this expansion was not caused by postwar reconstruction 
needs (these had been largely satisfied) or by increased government spend- 
ing. According to BIS, it was “in the nature of an orthodox investment 
boom, with intense demand by both industry and consumers for durable 
goods ranging from plant and equipment to houses, cars, and domestic 
appliances.” 


Expansion in capital investment started during the American recession 
of 1953, redoubled with the U.S. recovery. By the middle of.1954, signs of 
inflation appeared. Unemployment almost vanished and, as business com- 
peted for scarce labor, wages rose sharply. 


First corrective action came when Denmark raised its bank rate in mid- 
1954. Since then, one country after another has applied high bank rates 
and tightened credit—all have tried to avoid direct controls. 


The medicine has worked more slowly than most economists and central 
bankers expected. 

This is the general background. But it doesn’t explain everything by a 
long shot. There are big differences in the way inflation has affected the 
different countries, in the dangers it presents, in the way governments are 
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meeting it, and in the possibilities—politically speaking—of putting on the 
brakes. 


First take West Germany, which has combined for a number of years 
an amazingly rapid growth rate with price stability. 


Suddenly last summer West Germany hit a full employment ceil- 
ing, and it began to suffer, as Britain had for four years, from wage 
inflation. 


It wasn’t just wage—and price—developments that led the German 
central bank to tighten the credit screw last month. The bank had to allow 
for two other things: (1) the belief of German business that, with prices 
already rising, rearmament would be sure to bring further inflation—a 
belief that might soon have lead business to rush out and buy everything 
in sight; (2) the pressure on the Adenauer government, with an election only 
a year away, to make concessions—to business by lower taxes, to farmers 
by higher subsidies, and to labor by shorter hours. 


The central bank—fully backed by Economics Minister Ludwig Erhardt 
and Finance Minister Fritz Schaeffer—decided that everything pointed to 
the need for quick action. 


Then politics came into the picture. Chancellor Adenauer publicly 
abused Erhardt and Schaeffer for approving the bank’s move. Politics, 
too, is likely to block Erhardt’s plan to hold down prices by a drastic cut 
in German tariffs, including tariffs on food products. 


West Germany, unlike Britain, doesn’t face any immediate danger to 
its foreign-exchange reserves. These are more than ample. But rising costs 
can hurt German exports. 


Far more important—if inflationary pressures mounted—would be the 
danger that the almost pathological German fear of inflation might turn 
into a panic, shake confidence in the D-Mark. 


France has far less chance than West Germany of getting through the 
next year without a real inflationary crisis. It’s quite possible that the franc 
will be as shaky by winter as it was five or six years ago. 


Algeria is the special element in the French situation. It’s adding to the 
red ink in the French budget, encouraging wage inflation by withdrawing 
large numbers of workers from an already tight labor supply. On top of 
this, you have uncertainty about the political repercussions in France if the 
war in Algeria goes badly (BW—Jun.23’56,p137). 


In Britain, inflation has begun to subside, but only after 18 months of 
stiff monetary discipline. 


This year consumer spending has remained steady, exports have risen 
more than imports, production has shifted from consumer to capital goods, 
residential building has been reduced. But industrial construction and 
deliveries of industrial equipment have continued to expand rapidly. 


Add it up, and the chances are that prices in Britain won’t rise any 
further this year or next—unless the national wage bill should rise, as it 
did last year, faster than output. And that’s not likely if the government 
has the political courage to stick by its guns on wages. 
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TALL ORDER 


FOR 


SPECIALTY STEEL 


@ Soaring towers of Lukens alloy and clad steel 
plates rise throughout the oil industry. Equipment 
builders for this industry continually face the 
challenge of structures that must withstand 
corrosive acids, extreme temperatures, high 
pressures, and vacuums. It takes all the engineering 
skill and imagination at the builder's command — 
combined with the broad range of specialty steel 
plate and specialized knowledge Lukens supplies. 
This sort of teamwork goes a long way back. 

For even in 1859, when Col. Drake brought in the 
first oil well in the United States, Lukens had 

been a leading producer of steel plate for 34 years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


World's Leading Producer of Specialty Steel Plate « Carbon, Alloy & 
Clad Steels « Heads « Plate Shapes « For Qualified Equipment Builders 


LUKENS 











Hall Industrial Water Report 








Slime —a Low Life That Rates High as the Cause of 


Corrosion, Deposit Formation, and Offensive Odors 


Control of slime in cooling and process water depends on proper 
diagnosis of the problem and use of effective disinfectants. 


A Difficult Odor Problem 


Every Monday morning when the 
air conditioning system was started 
following Sunday shutdown, one of 
Pittsburgh’s largest department 
stores was embarrassed by a strong 
musty odor. This usually disap- 
peared before the store opened at 
noon, but when the dehumidifiers 
were shut down several days for 
repair, the odor was so distressing 
and persistent that Hall Labora- 
tories was called on for help. 


Hall engineer, R. A. Danesi, recog- 
nized that aerobic microorganisms 
washed from the air filters into the 
spray unit pans were responsible for 
the odor. When units were shut 
down, there was insufficient aeration 
to keep the microorganisms alive 
and they died and rotted. 


Danesi immediately fed an odor- 
less disinfectant to the pans. The 
obnoxious odor did not disappear 
fast enough, however, and it was 
necessary to use a strong oxidizing 
agent as a temporary measure. 


A sample of the slime was brought 
to the laboratory for identification. 
The report confirmed the presence 
of protozoa and bacteria which con- 
tinue to live and multiply so long 
as they receive an adequate supply 
of air. Since equipment shutdowns 
could not be avoided, control would 
have to be accomplished by effec- 
tive disinfection to prevent accumu- 
lation of slime. 


Feeding of Calgon® Algaecide and 
regular water washing of the units 
eliminated the odor for a time. When 
the odor returned, another disin- 
fectant was fed. This also worked 
for a time. But these were tough 
little bugs which built up immunity 
to either material when it was used 
continuously. 


Alternate feeding of the two chem- 
icals every two weeks proved to be 
too much for them, however. This 
procedure solved the problem and 
the store now has odorless operation 
of the treated units. 











Labor Costs Effectively 
Reduced 


Fouling of the evaporative con- 
densers used to cool ammonia for 
process refrigeration was so severe 
in a rubber manufacturing plant 
serviced by Hall’s Boston office that 
the units had to be hand-cleaned 
every week end to insure continuity 
of operation through the following 
week. 


Investigation revealed that slime 
was retarding heat transfer. This 
condition was aggravated because 
the slime also trapped air-borne talc 
to such an extent that deposits 
completely filled the spaces between 
some of the condenser tubes. Head 
pressure on the ammonia compres- 
sors was continuously at its upper 
limit and was high enough at times 
to shut them off. 


Treatment was started with 50 
ppm of calcium hypochlorite to kill 
the growth and the sytem was flushed 
to get rid of the dead slime-forming 
organisms. Thereafter, calcium hypo- 
chlorite was added in sufficient 
amount every shift to give 1 ppm 
residual chlorine one hour after treat- 
ment. 5 to 10 ppm of Calgon TG® 
was also added continuously to the 
water for control of corrosion. 


Head pressure on the ammonia 
compressors shortly decreased to 50 
psi below the former high, reflecting 
improved heat transfer in the evap- 
orative condensers. Manual week end 
cleaning of the condensers is no 
longer required. Regular operators 
are able to take care of feeding 
chemicals so that there has been no 
increase in labor cost. 





Formaldehyde to the Rescue 


A Michigan laboratory engaged 
in the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
ticals, culture media, and related 
items had a very complicated prob- 





lem of slime growth. The circulating 
water from the cooling tower was 
used in the vacuum pan system 
where much of the proteinaceous 
material was concentrated as part of 
the manufacturing process. The tow- 
er water acted as a barometric con- 
denser so that material boiled out of 
the vacuum pans was caught in the 
water and traveled through the cool- 
ing tower water circuit. Slime devel- 
opment was so great that the slats 
and interdecking were completely 
filled and water cascaded in sheets 
down through the central part of 
the tower. 


Chlorophenate concentrations of 50 


| to 100 ppm had been found to be 


ineffective in controlling the slime- 
forming organisms. Hall engineer, 
E. S. Stewart, tried calcium hypo- 
chlorite. He experienced fantastic 
chlorine demand and the develop- 
ment of large amounts of foam. The 
foaming was controlled easily with 
Hagan C-1 Antifoam®, but the tre- 
mendous chlorine demand rendered 
the procedure impractical. 


Stewart tried formaldehyde as a 
disinfectant. At a concentration of 
40 ppm, this chemical has inhibited 
slime development sufficiently that 
plugging of the tower is prevented. 
Further improvement in condition- 
ing can now be accomplished by 
proceeding on an orderly rather than 
an emergency basis. 





Industrial Water Problems 
Require Special Handling 


There are no “stock answers” to 
industrial water problems. For in- 
formation write, wire or call Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., Hagan Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Water is your industry’s most im- 
portant raw material. Use it wisely. 





HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Subsidiary of HAGAN CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS AND CONTROLS 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Subsidiaries: Calgon, Inc. « Hall Laboratories, Inc 
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Steel’s Major Strikes 


It took the steelworkers’ union five years, 
from 1936 to 1941, to win bargaining 
rights over its present jurisdiction in the 
basic steel industry. During that time, rec- 
ognition strikes, grievance disputes, and 
wildcat stoppages kept the industry in 
turbulence. Wildcat walkouts continued 


COMPANIES 
INVOLVED 


Steel companies in 
10 states, 


DURATION 
OF STRIKE 


NUMBER OF 
WORKERS 
INVOLVED 


134,000 


ISSUES 


Wages; GAW; 
plant inequities; vaca- 
tions; shift differentials. 


after 1942, but at a diminishing rate. 
Meanwhile, steel experienced six major 
strikes over new contract terms — lasting 
from 12 hours last year to 57 days in 
1952 when government seizure compli- 
cated the bargaining — a better than av 
erage industry record. 


SETTLEMENT 
TERMS 
intra- | NWLB order to extend exist- 
ing contract, proposed study 
of GAW. 





Steel industry-wide 


major companies; 
up to 2% months 
for others. 


750,000 Wages 


Increase of 18'2¢ an hour 
after price controls were ad- 
justed so steel prices could go 
up. 





Inland Steel 


7 days 


14,000 
vacations. 


Wages; severance pay; 


15.1¢ increase; severance 
pay; third week vacation for 
25 years’ service. 





Basic steel industry- 
wide; some fabri- 


1 month for 


500,000 


surance, 


Pensions and social in- 


Noncontributory pensions; 
contributory insurance plan. 


cating companies. 


Bethlehem; up 
to 2% months 
for others, 





Steel industry-wide 


Steel industry-wide 


2 days 


55 days for 
major companies; 
up to 3 months 
for others, 


560,000 


560,000 


Wages; union shop; 
holidays; vacations. 


Same as above; called 
when Supreme Court 
overruled steel mill 
seizure, 


Celled off when Federal Gov- 
erninent seizure of steel mills 
was upheld in Federal Court. 


12%2¢ increase in base; wider 
spread between classifica- 
tions — 3¥2¢; 5¢ reduction in 
North-South differential; 


higher shift pay; 6 holidays; 
improved vacations; union 
security. 





1955 | Steel industry-wide |% day 








600,000 


tials, 








Wages; job differen- 


11%¢ increase, boost in job 
rate spread averaging 3'¢. 








Heading for the Showdown 


“Five cents and two years.” 

That was the breadth of the differ- 
ence between the steel industry and 
United Steelworkers in their intensive 
bargaining at midweek. It was the gap 
that had to be bridged in order to get 
a settlement—either before or after a 
strike that both sides were maneuvering 
to postpone. 

The industry, acting in unaccustomed 
unanimity, seized the offensive from 
USW this year to demand long-term 
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stability in the basic steel industry. 
They offered the union an estimated 
65¢ in cumulative gains over a five-year 
term. And they said flatly that they 
would negotiate only in the framework 
of such a contract. 

¢ Tables Turned—In past years, the 
steel union has been the aggressive and 
adamant bargaining power, the one 
making the demands. This year, it was 
caught off balance. Union negotiators 
were forced to bargain against indus- 


try demands, not for union objectives. 
At the start, USW described the in- 
dustry’s proffered five-year contract as 
completely unacceptable. This was only 
for the record. USW recognized that it 
had been maneuvered into a showdown 
on the long-term stability issue, and that 
—if necessary—the industry would form 
a solid front in a long but unwanted 
strike against another siege of annual 
bargaining. 
¢ Threatening 


Gestures—The union 
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HE WON'T EAT 
ANYTHING BUT 
BURGESS BATTERIES! 





They're quaranteed! Use 
save money 
hance the value of the 
you market 





WOOD PANELING FOR 


That's one of the extra nice things about 
wood paneling—the beauty is permanent. 
No elaborate maintenance. Once the 
paneling’s in place, it just grows more 
lovely every year. No annual redecora- 
tion costs and inconvenience. 
Weldwood offers a tremendous selec- 
tion of woods—from exotic imports like 


Makers of famous Radar-Lite 


. fresh Burgess Batteries are ow 
for dependable long life and uniform 
Burgess Batteries and 
Specify Burgess 
ery operated products 


BURGESS POWERS IT WHEN IT'S 
ELECTRONIC AND PORTABLE 

















high quality 






Batteries and en- 







PERMANENT BEAUTY 


Korina® and teak, to familiar species like 
oak, walnut and birch. (Above, the 
President's dining room of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank has walls of Ameri- 
can cherry.) You ought to find out how 
Weldwood real wood paneling can 
brighten your offices. Send for the “Weld- 


wood catalog” for full information. 
5 


Weldwood' wooo paneuns acc 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW6-30, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y, 
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went through all the motions of tough 
bargaining, to the point of threatening 
gestures last week as it sent detailed 
instructions to basic steel locals on 
strike activities. The companies coun- 
tered this week with orders to mill man- 
agers to start shutdown operations 72 
hours in advance of the contract dead- 
line. 

By midweek, it appeared certain that 
the industry’s insistence on a five-year 
contract was not as “final” as it had 
been described, and that the union 
would accept a three-year term provided 
it could report compensating economic 
concessions to its 650,000 members. 
¢ “Sweetening” for USW—Thus the 
gap between the industry and union on 
length of contract narrowed importantly 
to two years. The big question seemed 
to be the quid pro quo for union ac- 
ceptance of a three-year pact without a 
wage reopening: in the words of 
USW’s Pres. David J. McDonald, the 
“sweetening.” 

Initially, the industry offered a 6¢ 
hourly increase plus a 0.2¢ increase in 
the between-jobs increment in steel pay, 
or an average 7.3¢ increase for mill 
workers. USW criticized the wage offer 
as “too little.” It had never mentioned 
a specific pay goal, but its objective 
was a raise averaging 12¢ or more. 
¢ Steel in Unison—The industry—com- 
pany by company, acting separately but 
in perfect coordination—had offered 
USW a variety of fringes staggered over 
a five-year term; according to industry 
spokesmen, there could be no other 
way for accomplishing the union’s ob- 
jectives except by “spreading them out 
over a five-year contract.” Some con- 
cessions would not be effective until 
1959. 

USW’s position on the fringes was 
a firm “too late.” 

Bargaining at midweek on the “sweet- 
ening” necessary for a three-year pact 
hinged therefore on the “too little” 
industry wage offer and the “too late” 
fringe concessions. Obviously, the un- 
ion was bidding for the offensive by 
demanding as much as possible above 
the industry’s original offer. Just how 
much less than the union’s asking price 
would be sufficient to avert a strike was 
the big question in the industry’s mind 
as it drove hard in negotiations before 
the imminent weekend deadline. 
¢ Pressure and Politics—The give-and- 
take bargaining was going on under 
heavy pressure from the outside. Off- 
cially, the Eisenhower Administration 
was following a “hands off” policy at 
midweek, but because of concern for 
the economy if mills shut down for a 
long period, pressure for a settlement 
was on, nevertheless. And both sides 
were worried about the implications of 
a nationwide steel strike in an election 
year. The proposal from all sides was: 
compromise. 
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Knock on any door 


...see how business is\done 
on Friden Street 


In every city and town across the nation, Friden Street is the prize 

business location. A place—and a way—to make money! Bakeries, investment firms, 

home ‘furnishers ...and lumber mills, oil companies, supermarkets, banks... all 

do fine on F ride Street — where figure-work is handled by the Friden Calculator. The 

fully automatic Friden is The Thinking Machine of American Business. It performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions—simply by figure-thinking for you— 


than any other calculating machine ever developed! 


The more you know about day-to-day operations 
in your business, the better you can run it. And 
figures “paint the picture”—on sales, costs, dis- 
counts, turnover, payroll, inventory, invoices. 

To get these figures right away you ought to 
have a fully automatic Friden Calculator work- 
ing for you. It costs far less than human time... 
amortizes its cost quickly...and anyone can 
operate it with the simplest instructions. 

Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you this 
calculator in action—on your figure-work. There’s 
always room on Friden Street for another go- 
ahead business! 


® THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


® THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
Friden sales, instruction, 

service throughout U.S. and the world. ® THE COMPUTYPER 
Copyright Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
San Leandro, California ® THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 











In Pittsburgh, the Mills 


While industry and union negotiators 
battled their Saturday midnight deadline 
(page 143) in New York, steelworkers on 
the job in the mills had an earlier date: 
The beginning of an orderly shutdown, 72 
hours in advance of contract termination. 
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Two highly desirable 


U 


Syracuse industrial sites 


“yt 
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OUTSIDE 
the city 


246 acres in a park-like setting 
just north of Syracuse. Borders 
on the Barge Canal for access 
to St. Lawrence Seaway. New 
York State Thruway and clo- 
verleaf interchange adjacent. 
DL&W borders the property. 
Unlimited water supply... all 
utilities available. 





Confidential information 
about these and other desir- 
able plant sites will be sent 
without obligation. Please 
write or call: 


MR. C. F. FARMER, VICE PRESIDENT 
Room 1834,140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


NEW YORK 
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INSIDE 
the city 


About 100,000 square feet of 
flat, cleared land with good 
subsoil in the heart of Syra- 
cuse. Railroad sidetrack avail- 
able. All utilities including 18” 
sewer and two 8” water lines. 
Gas at property line. Ideally 
suited for distribution head- 
quarters. Most unusual to find 
a site such as this available in 
a metropolitan area. 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 


‘*, 





Ban Repealed 


Louisiana backs down on 
its 1954 “right to work” law. 
That leaves 17 states with such 
statutes. 


Louisiana last week repealed its short- 
lived “right to work” law against com- 
pulsory unionism. The action, hailed 
by labor as “historic,” reduced the num- 
ber of states that restrict union security 
agreements to 17. 

Louisiana became the first Southern 
state to repeal its statute barring the 
union shop only after intensive political 
campaigning by labor and a hot fight 
in the legislature. The House passed 
the repeal bill 57-44 and the Senate 
by a close 21-18 vote. Gov. Earl K. 
Long signed the measure. 

A companion measure continuing 
“right to work” restrictions for agri- 
cultural workers, including cottonseed 
and rice mill employees, is still before 
the legislature and expected to pass. 
Some political observers call this a 
“horse trading” measure to placate 
sugar planters—and to win their help 
on the general repeal bill. 
¢ Strike Aftermath—Louisiana’s “right 
to work” law was adopted two years 
ago in an atmosphere overcast by 
bitter memories of a violent paper mill 
strike at Elizabeth, La.—one of a num- 
ber of postwar labor disputes, primarily 
in salt, sugar, and paper industries, that 
cost several lives and _ considerable 
property damage. 

At the same time, concerted efforts 
were being made to unionize Louisiana 
farm workers. Proposals for a_ ban 
against any form of compulsory union- 
ism and against picketing and work 
stoppages to obtain labor agreements 
that require union membership won 
strong support among legislators from 
rural parishes (counties). The “right 
to work” proposals were also backed 
heavily by a number of powerful farm, 
sugar, and industrial organizations. 

The 1954 hearings on the bill were 
the best-attended, most acrid, and most 
bombastic in the Louisiana legislature’s 
history. Unions had substantial support 
from church groups, most legislators 
from industrialized cities, and a 
scattering of others. Yet they lost in 
the House, 58-41, and the Senate, 
22-14. The “right to work” law went 
into effect in July, 1954. 
¢ No Letup—The fight against the 
“right to work” bill has been going on 
ever since. Last vear, labor forces 
concentrated their attack on individual 
legislators who voted for the union 
security curb. The “right to work” 
issue pushed out into the fore in the 
gubernatorial race when Earl Long 
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Metals in motion toward higher profits 


Emhart’s Press Divisions are continually opening new doors 
to lower costs in metal forming and in small parts assembly. 
Above: Metal stamping operations, once performed separately on 
a battery of presses, are now completed in one progressive 
sequence on one Henry & Wright machine. Assembly tasks, 
ing Machine — is reducing parts cost by com- which previously involved many manual efforts, are now 
done safely and quickly on mechanized V & O power presses. 
Costs and rejects are down. Quality and profit margin 
are up. 
miniature — is putting ball bearings together. Other Emhart equipment is contributing to higher pro- 
ductivity and wider profit margins in the automatic manu- 
facture of glass containers — and to faster, more efficient 
automatic packaging of consumer and industrial products. 
If you have a cost reduction program under way, be sure 
to talk to Emhart. AS A STARTER, WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOG OF OVER 275 MACHINES (on your business 
letterhead, please). 


One of these Emhart presses — a high speed Die- 


pleting a series of metal forming operations with 


each stroke. The other — an assembiy plant in 


t 
; 
* 


Automatic glass- Shipping case Fast, continuous 
forming machine. — gluer and sealer. metal stamping. $ M + yay MFG. CO. 





B34 HENRY & WRIGHT 
0 THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Emhart Divisions & Subsidiary | EJ STANDARD-KNAPP 
@® HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 





Ey THE MAXIM SILENCER Co. 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Notching machine | Inserts products + Press for small 
for laminations. : into cartons fast. — parts assembly. 















NEW 


Color-Styled 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Color in your office does far 
more than beautify and modern- 
ize. Shaw-Walker color-styled 
desks are an investment that 
pays in better work and more of 
it. Job quitting and absenteeism 
are actually reduced. 

Shaw-Walker’s Color-Styled 
Desks are available in exclusive 
new color combinations. Now on 
display in 416 cities. 





GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 92, MICHIGAN 


Lorgest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 

















NATIONAL 
VAN LINES Mian 
WORRY-FREE 


BW a7 AND ECONOMICAL 
rt 


FINEST SERVICE! LOWER RATES — 
TO THE 48 STATES! 


Whether you're moving yourself, or 
you rea company executive responsible for 
moving personnel, National can save you 
money and time. National pre-plans every 
move. Careful packing by bonded 
packers; direct service to destination 
aboard one hygienically clean, dustproof, 
rainproof van; unpacking and furniture 
set-up as the customer wishes — these are 
National service features that add up to 
economical, worry-free moving! 


Call your local agent — listed under “Moving” 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SINCE 1929 


America’s Fastest Growing Nationwide Moving Company 
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(although not openly backed by labor) 
made repeal a major campaign promise. 

Long won overwhelmingly, and labor 
strategists totted up successes in most 
key areas. Labor claims that 58 state 
representatives and 14 senators who 
backed the “right to work” proposals 
in 1954 did not return to the 1956 
legislative session. 

In the political campaigning, separate 
AFL and CIO state organizations and 
those on parish and city levels worked 
hand-in-hand. Their close cooperation 
speeded AFL-CIO merger in Louisiana, 
one of the first states in which a merger 
was effected. 

Churchmen, particularly Catholic 
leaders, also continued outspoken op- 
position to “right to work” restrictions 
as “dangerous” and “aimed at the 
destruction of unions.” 

In the hearings on repeal, opponents 
noted the money invested in new indus- 
try in Louisiana in the first five months 


of 1956 ($48l-million), and credited 
the state’s “right to work” law. 

In reply, advocates of repeal pointed 
to some $700-million to $900-million 
in industrial expansion in Louisiana 
in years when there were no curbs on 
union security. 
¢ Implications—With the repeal of 
Louisiana’s law banning the union 
ate 17 states still have “right to 
work” laws. Unions, feeling increased 
political strength as a result of labor 
unity, plan intensive campaigning this 
year and next to knock out such 
statutes in other states. 

Meanwhile, the “right to work” issue 
may be voted on in initiative referen- 
dums in several states this fall and will 
be back before legislatures of perhaps 
a dozen states in 1957. 

In 1955, the last year in which most 
legislatures met, union shop bans were 
adopted in one state, Utah, and were 
cither shelved or rejected in 15 others. 








Cost of Living: What’s Happening fo It 


Total 

Cost of 

Living Food 
May, 1949 101.8 100.2 
May, 1950 101.3 98.9 
May, 1951 110.9 112.6 
May, 1952 113.0 114.3 
May, 1953 114.0 112.1 
May, 1954 115.0 113.3 
May, 1955 114.2 1117.1 
June 114.4 111.3 
July 114.7 112.1 
August 114.5 111.2 
September 114.9 111.6 
October 114.9 110.8 
November 115.0 109.8 
December 114.7 109.5 
January, 1956 114.6 109.2 
February 114.6 108.8 
March 114.7 109.0 
April 114.9 109.6 
May,1956 115.4 111.0 

Data: Dept, of Lobor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1947-49 = 100 
Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
100.0 102.8 104.5 
96.5 104.7 108.5 
106.6 112.2 112.5 
105.8 114.0 117.4 
104.7 117.1 123.0 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
103.3 119.4 130.3 
103.2 119.7 130.4 
103.2 119.9 130.4 
103.4 120.0 130.5 
104.6 120.4 130.5 
104.6 120.8 130.8 
104.7 120.9 130.9 
104.7 120.8 131.1 
104.1 120.6 131.4 
104.6 120.7 131.5 
104.8 120.7 131.6 
104.8 120.8 131.7 
104.8 120.9 132.2 
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Back to the Peak Again 


The government’s monthly consum- 
ers’ price index climbed a steep 0.4% 
in mid-May, to 115.4% of average 
1947-49 costs. That brought it level 
with the record high of October, 1953. 
he rise will mean a 1¢ pay boost for 
100,000 aircraft workers under escalator 
contracts. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said this week that “a quite 
unusually large decline” between April 
and May cut 46¢ from the average 


weekly take-home pay of factory work- 
ers. Coupled with higher living costs, 
this means a 1% decline in the average 
worker's buying power. Unions are cer- 
tain to take note of this in their bids 
for “substantial” raises in rubber and 
other industries in the weeks ahead. 
A 1.3% jump in food prices was 
largely responsible for the May c-of-] 
upswing. BLS expects the uptrend to 
continue through the summer, with a 
leveling or dropping off in the fall. eno 
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WHAT'S A MONOMOLECULAR FILM? 


It is a film one molecule thick. Filmeen* in steam or _ face, much the same as a drop of water will form into 
condensate lines produces a monomolecular film. a small ball on a waxed surface. This phenomenon 
But, there’s a lot more to it than thickness. The results in increased rate of heat transfer—which in 
film’s most importaat function is protection against turn saves money in power plant operation. 
corrosion. By forming a nonwettable coating on all When steam condenses on untreated return lines, it 
metal surfaces witha which treated steam or conden- forms a continuous layer of water that restricts heat 
sate come in contact, Filmeen provides a protective, transfer. Youdon’t wantthat...it raises the cost of heat. 
corrosion-inhibiting barrier between water and Your Dearborn sales engineer will gladly explain 
metal. In heat exchange equipment, the condensed how Filmeen can keep your heating costs in line. 


steam treated with Filmeen then forms as spherical *Filmeen is the trade-mark of a corresion-inbibiting compound produced 
drops of water which resist adherence to the film sur- exclusively by Dearborn Chemical Co. U.S. Pat, No. RE 23614. 


Dearvbow 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. BW, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago $4, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about Filmeen. 


Company 
Ee civersdecnceeseesqaees soatoseedssvevesedatas eevccecce 


a leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control 


SOBs ceccaccses 





LIGHTING -« 
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Who is looking out for 
your lighting investment? 


Warn YOU HAVE investments to 
make, you naturally seek the best 
qualified guidance you can get. So, 
in the case of your lighting invest- 
ment, isn’t it wise to use the pro- 
fessional planning of your architect 
and consulting electrical engineer? 

On lighting and electrical prob- 
lems, your architect usually works 


RADIO -« 





ELECTRONICS - 


closely with a professional consult- 
ing engineer. Together, these men 
treat lighting as a capital invest- 
ment, in both new and remodeled 
buildings. They have learned from 
experience that the only “‘bargain”’ 
in lighting is the installation that 
does the job you want . . . continues 
to do it ten years later. 





That is why they specify only pro- 
fessional-quality lighting systems 
and fixtures...the kind that we at 
Sylvania are proud to manufacture. 





Sytvania Exectric Propucts Inc. 
Lighting Division— Fixtures 
One 48th Street 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


SYLVANIA‘ 


.-» fastest growing name in sight 


TELEVISION -« 


ATOMIC ENERGY 





In Labor 


Teamsters and West Coast Employers 


Spar Over Areawide Pensions Issue 


Areawide pensions are stil] causing trouble between 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters and West Coast em- 
ployers. Last week, a two-week strike over just that 
issue ended at Libby, McNeill & Libby. The Teamsters 
secured a contract covering 1,500 cannery workers, pro- 
viding for company payments of 10¢ an hour per 
employee into the Teamster “Blue Book” pension fund 
administered by the union. 

The Teamsters plan enables an employee of one 
company to go to work for another firm in any of the 
11 Western states without forfeiting his retirement 
benefits if both companies are covered by the plan. 
The Western Conference of the Teamsters now has 
over 200,000 workers covered by its program and is 
aiming at the remaining 100,000. 

Areawide or industrywide pension plans aren’t unique 
with the Western Teamsters. In Toledo, UAW mem- 
bers can transfer pension credits between any shop 
covered by UAW contract in the Toledo area. Members 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America can 
keep retirement rights intact when they move to any 
garment manufacturer in the country, providing the 
maker has an ACWA contract. 

But there’s been some resistance on the Pacific Coast 
to pattern pensions. A long, hard strike took place 
in the sand and gravel industry before the Blue Book 
plan went into effect (BW—Jan.21'56,p52). At Libby, 
company spokesmen were amazed to see a strike for 
pension benefits that they described as being much 
less liberal than the company’s existing plan except 
for a mobile feature. Also, some Teamsters locals made 
up of higher-paid truck drivers are dissatisfied with the 
pattern, feeling they could negotiate higher benefits on 
their own. So more trouble may be in store on the West 
Coast as the Teamsters attempt to spread their pension 
pian. 


Union Seeks More Unemployment Benefits 
As Layoffs Increase in Detroit 


Attempts to raise unemployment benefits in Michigan 
fell prey to too much politics last week. Earlier, Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams had called a special session of 
the state legislature to deal with problems arising from 
increased auto layoffs (BW—Jun.23'56,p25). Now, the 
legislature has adjourned until mid-July. 

Williams placed before the state body a plan that 
would have raised UC benefits to 667% of a laid-off 
worker's regular pay, plus $5 per dependent, with a 
maximum of 90% of average weekly wages. He also 
backed extension of maximum duration for benefits 
from its current 26 weeks to 39 weeks. This schedule 
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of payments would make current SUB plans obsolete. 

Political support lined up quickly. The United Auto 
Workers called a mayors’ conference to get endorsement 
of the plan; other labor groups fell in line. Walter 
Reuther, UAW president, released a spate of telegrams 
to state political leaders, heads of five auto companies, 
state legislators, pointing out the dangers of the present 
unemployment picture. City councils of several Michi- 
gan communities urged the lawmakers to act. 

Faced with this pressure, and encouraged by auto 
makers’ reports that the worst is over, the Republican- 
controlled legislature voted to study the proposals for 
a month. It hopes that, when it reconvenes, the spectre 
of unemployment will no longer haunt it. 


Railroads Hear Rumble of Strikes 


As Unions File New Wage Demands 


Railway bargaining is getting under way again this 
week. Eleven unions, representing some 900,000 non- 
operating railroad employees, have filed notices of wage 
demands on 300 railroads across the nation as required 
by the Railway Labor Act. 

Wage boosts sought by the unions amount to an 
average of 25¢ an hour. Involved are machinists, elec- 
tricians, firemen, oilers, carmen, signalmen, telegraphers, 
railway clerks, freight handlers, maintenance of way 
employees, and restaurant employees. 

Earnings for these groups average $1.97 an hour, 
$81.85 a week. Last year’s settlement gave nonoperating 
workers increases of 144¢ an hour plus employer-sup- 
ported welfare plans, valued at an additional 2¢. 

Because of delays inherent in the federal law, serious 
bargaining probably won’t begin until mid-July. Should 
the carriers and the unions fail to agree, time-consuming 
dispute settling provisions in the law would carry any 
strike threat over into next winter’s pre-holiday season. 


Labor Briefs 


The left-wing United Electrical Workers union has 
received another damaging blow. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Chicago held that the union is not eligible 
to use services of the National Labor Relations Board 
because not all the labor body's officials have signed 
a Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit. The decision 
overturns an earlier NLRB ruling. 


Cleveland’s fair employment ordinance will soon get 
its first test in the courts. Last week, the Community 
Relations Board found Local 38 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers guilty of discriminat- 
ing against a Negro, refusing him full membership, thus 
keeping him from employment. IBEW has 60 days to 
comply. Union officers say they'll carry the case to court. 


Bargaining in rubber began in Cincinnati this week. 
Wages are the only topic open for negotiation. URW 
lists its demands as “substantial” but settlement is 
expected to be lower than last year’s 16¢ package. 
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POSTING 130,870,948 new shares involved 
making a million and a half entries in 5 
weeks, Guaranty’s large staff of experienced 
personnel handled a tremendous number of 
clerical details and is available to other com- 
panies seeking stock transfer service. 














21 TONS of mail were sent to Jersey 
Standard’s 326,000 stockholders. While this 
operation was in progress, Guaranty was 
also handling transfer and registrar work 
for about 1,000 other classes of stock. 














Guaranty Trust Handles 
Record Stock Split 


Three-for-one stock split 
of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) involved 20 
million separate opera- 
tions. Guaranty Trust's 
experienced personnel 
and equipment put through 
record stock split quickly, 
efficiently. 


Recently Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) voted a 3-for-1 common stock 
split. The job, largest of its kind ever 
undertaken by any bank transfer 
agent, was handled by Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Handling any stock split, large or 
small—in this case the issuance of 
1,500,000 new certificates—requires 
a unique combination of experience, 
adequate numbers of personnel, mod- 
ern equipment, and professional 
know-how. This combination was 
available to Jersey Standard, as it is 
available to the hundreds of compa- 
nies of all sizes for which Guaranty 
acts as transfer agent or registrar. 


EXPERIENCED AND ADEQUATE 
PERSONNEL. Posting 130,870,948 
new shares (involving 1,500,000 cer- 
tificates) to stockholders’ records... 
preparing voting lists . . . these were 
some of the tasks which Guaranty 
personnel performed for Jersey 
Standard. Hundreds of clerical work- 
ers were involved in round-the-clock 
operations at various times. 

MODERN EQUIPMENT AND PLANT 
FACILITIES. In processing the heavy 
volume of work handled by the staff, 
ingenious automation methods, plus 
modern electronic and mechanical 


equipment were used by Guaranty 
Trust to implement the handling of 
the 20 million separate operations: 
4,280,000 stencil impressions—3,000,- 
000 signatures—the mailing to stock- 
holders of 21 tons of mail. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVICE. From its 
preliminary stages to completion of 
the split, this operation called for 
careful planning. A myriad of ques- 
tions and problems had to be solved. 
Guaranty Trust officers, with wide 
experience in every phase of transfer 
and registrar work, furnished the 
specialized professional guidance 
needed to do the job. 

While Jersey Standard’s “operation 
split” was in process, the bank was also 
paying two of that company’s regular 
quarterly dividends. In addition, Guar- 
anty was performing dividend, trans- 
fer, and registrar services for other 
companies which involved about 1,000 
different classes of stock. The number 
of holders of these classes of stock 
ranged in size from 120 shareholders 
to 326,000 shareholders. 


HELP ON YOUR TRANSFER PROB- 
LEMS. Whatever the size of your com- 
pany, Guaranty personnel, equipment, 
and professional guidance are avail- 
able to perform stocktransfer or regis- 
trar services for you. If you would like 
to learn more about the advantages of 
New York transfer facilities written 
from the corporation viewpoint, write 
on your business letterhead for a com- 
plimentary copy of 
“Your Company, Its 
Stockholders, and the 
New York Capital Mar- 
ket,” attention Corpo- 
rate Trust Stock Trans- 


fer Dept. BW-2. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK =. 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Bet ag 
R79 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 . 


Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 


London «+ Paris Brussels 











MODERN EQUIPMENT was used by 
Guaranty to help speed up operation. Here, 
one of Guaranty’s staff technicians feeds in- 
structions to the bank’s electronic calculator. 


PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE 

at every step of the way was provided by 
Guaranty. L. to r.: William J. Neil, 
Howard M. Ashley, Matthew J.Whalen, 
Harry W. Knudsen, and John D. Rippe. 
These men are part of the team of 

504 officers and employees available 

to every company, large or small, 

seek Ing trans fe rT or registrar services. 




















THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. .. about probable elec- 
tion results . . . auto earnings 
. . . Container Corp. common 
. .. endowment fund holdings. 





Likely election results, according to 
Standard & Poor’s Corp.: “A very light 
vote” since “no one is very angry about 
anything; those who ‘like Ike’ are com- 
placent; conservative Republicans have 
no place to go; the Democratic candi- 
date, whoever he may be, will have 
little glamor.” 


Some current street auto earings 
estimates: GM: 75¢-80¢ a share in the 
second quarter, only 50¢-60¢ in the 
third, compared with $1.26 and 90¢, 
respectively, in 1955. Chrysler: Even 
sadder year-to-year comparisons in the 
same periods than revealed in January- 
March when profits dropped off 68%. 


London’s giant Shell Transport & 
Trading may soon apply for Big Board 
listing of its shares. 


There’s always some one who always 
knows of imminent good or bad news 
before any one else does. That’s an old 
Street adage but it still holds water. 
Last week saw Container Corp. com- 
mon stage a gradual climb of $4.50, 
suddenly zoom $5, then rocket another 
$6 (to $95, new all-time high). Only 
then came news that directors had just 
proposed a 4-for-1 split. 


The 10 most popular common hold- 
ings recently of a college group with 
$1.2-billion of endowment funds were 
(based on market values) Standard Oil 
(N. J.); Christiana Securities; General 
Motors, General Flectric; du Pont; 
Standard Oil (Cal.); Texas Co.; Inter- 
national Paper; Union Carbide; and 
Amer. Tel & Tel. That’s the report 
of Boston’s Vance, Sanders & Co. 


Investment musings of one “pro”— 
Frederick W. Page, vice-president of 
Tri-Continental Corp., the nation’s 
largest closed-end investment trust: 
“Whenever we or most any investor 
buy common stocks, we are looking for 
appreciation. Some . .. may empha- 
size income . some . . . stability, 
but all want some capital appreciation 

. . Obviously, a higher market value 
can be obtained only through 
higher earnings and dividends or . . . 
a higher price-earning ratio. Of these 
two factors, the latter is often more 
important. 
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After a 
bad start... 


...itsoaredto 
record highs... 


The 1956 Bull Market So Far: 


... then sagged ...and today 
disappointingly ... it isn't much 
higher than 
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Data: Standard & Poor's Daily Indexes of Stock Prices. 
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Doubt Curbs Its Spirit 


The 1956 version of the big bull 
market continues to be a sluggard. So 
far, Standard & Poor's index of 50 
industrial stocks shows a net gain of a 
measly 2%, after fluctuating in a range 
of plus 8% and minus 5% from the 
1955 yearend figure. As the chart 
above shows, the rails have collapsed 
practically to their yearend figure after 
once soaring 10% above it. 
¢ Puny—Just how puny this perform- 
ance is shows up strongly when you 
stack this year against the two previous 
periods. Up to the end of June, 1954, 
S&P’s index of industrials had chalked 
up a 20% gain. And last June, the 
market stood 15% higher than yearend. 

On top of this year’s disappointing 
showing is the uninspiring performance 
over the past few weeks. In May, the 
market dropped nearly 10% in just 
three weeks. Now, it has taken five 
weeks just to recover two-thirds of its 
previous losses. 
¢ Volume—The sluggishness shows up 
not only in the mediocre performance 
of the stock indexes, but also in the 
volume figures. The average daily 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in June was around 1.7-million 


shares, the lowest since November, 
1953. 

e Pivot—The President's health—and 
the uncertainty about whether he will 
go ahead with his plans to run in 
November—is still the pivotal factor in 
today’s market, and undoubtedly a big 
reason for the lack of volume. Investors 
are sitting tight, until the political 
situation clarifies. Some Wall Streeters 
are by no means convinced that Eisen- 
hower will run again. This week, 
Moody’s Stock Survey pointed out that 
“anyone who has suffered a heart at- 
tack and then a major operation within 
a few months is not exactly a well man. 
There is a possibility that the President 
might change his mind. If so, the 
market would be unprepared for the 
news and the sudden blow would leave 
its effects for some time.” 

Until there is a firm commitment 
from Eisenhower, the market will con- 
tinue to dawdle, and now many Streeters 
are saying that if he says yes, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean we're in for a six 
weeks’ upward sweep such as followed 
his “yes” last February. 
¢ More Uncertainty—At midweek, an- 
other question—the steel-wage problem 
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ARE YOU PENNY WISE, 





You are if you let cost ae the way of pro 
tecting your vital records from fire. More 
often than not the heart of a business |s |t 


‘ 
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with Maun its for keeps 


PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 


not only schedules, 


automatically checks 
fll with TIME, LINE 
seincoen ee 










Confucius said: “A picture 
Ss worth 10,000 words” 











Scheduling 
8,000,000 items 





* Original cost and upkeep low. 

* Schedules and time checks operations. 

* Historical record to back it up. 

* Bad situations show automatically. 

* Its simplicity has put it into 
world-wide use. 


* Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport, Conn. 
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—plagued the market but Streeters were 
looking for a quick solution, one way 
or the other. Even though some Wall 
Street economists and market tech- 
nicians think that a short strike might 
be the most bullish thing right now for 
steel stocks, the public evidently doesn’t 
agree. When there were some signs of 
a settlement early this week, steels were 
strong. But some Wall Streeters - still 
insist that a period of idleness would 
permit badly needed adjustment of in- 
ventories, and prove more beneficial to 
the steels in the long run. 

¢ The Scoreboard—In this production- 


happy year, steels actually haven’t been 
performing too well as a group. Cur- 
rently, they’re lodged around 8.7% be- 
low their yearend level. But, as the 
tabulation below shows, they're not 
alone. 

Of 54 stock groups in S&P’s lists, 
only 21 have shown plus signs of any 
magnitude this year, and only 11 
groups have really sparkled. These are: 
aluminum, auto trucks, bituminous coal, 
drugs, machine tools, machinery, office 
equipment, crude oil producers, inte- 
grated oil companies, paper, and print- 
ing and publishing companies. 


1956 Bull Market: First-Half Box Score 





1955 ———1956 Range———.__ Recent —— 1956 Gains——~ 
Stock Groups Close High Low Level Maximum Now 
Agricultural machinery 179.5 181.7 153.4 154.6 1.2% —13.9% 
Aircraft manufacturing 700.8 714.5 641.0 678.3 2.0 — 3.2 
Air transport 556.0 599.5 520.4 541.9 7.8 — 2.5 
Aluminun 1137.2 *1603.4 1126.7 1506.9 41.0 32.5 
Automobile 475.6 489.7 423.2 460.2 3.0 — 3.2 
Auto parts, accessories. 272.8 *291.1 250.5 266.7 6.7 — 2.2 
Auto trucks 229.8 *283.2 222.8 265.2 23.2 15.4 
Building materials 346.6 *383.8 323.9 372.0 10.7 7.3 
Carpets, rugs. 131.0 144.2 118.9 121.4 10.1 — 7.3 
Chemicals. 477.2 *515.0 458.7 472.0 7.9 —- 1.1 
Cigarette manufacturers 95.5 *99.9 92.0 95.0 4.6 — 0.5 
Cigar makers 199.9 *203.9 178.9 188.4 2.0 — 5.8 
Coal-bituminous 747.4 *988 4 738.7 909.6 32.2 21.7 
Confectionery 159.0 165.9 158.7 158.8 4.3 - 0.1 
Containers—glass 205.3 *226.3 189.2 215.2 +10.2 4.8 
Containers—metal 158.3 *162.9 148.0 157.8 .'] - 0.3 
Copper 286.3 *351.7 284.5 302.7 22.8 5.7 
Distillers 474.0 489.4 458.0 465.5 3.2 - 1.8 
Department stores 380.3 383.3 343.0 357.8 0.8 - $.9 
Drugs 165.9 *192.8 159.0 188.1 16.2 13.4 
Electrical equipment 365.4 *422.0 359.5 387 .6 15.5 6.1 
Fertilizers 996.1 509.6 403.4 403.4 2.7 —18.7 
Finance companies 261.1 266.8 247.7 258.1 2.2 — 1.1 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 123.3 126.5 118.2 119.1 2.6 — 3.4 
Food companies 211.1 211.9 203.2 204.6 0.4 — 3.1 
Food chains 371.2 366.9 336.5 340.1 - 1.2 — 8.4 
Gold mining (U. S.) 57.0 62.8 54.7 54.7 10.2 —- 4.0 
Gold mining (Canada) 77.2 *92.2 77.6 84.4 19.4 9.3 
Lead, zine 117.9 131.2 109.9 117.4 11.3 -— 6.4 
Machine tools 378.6 *452.7 378.3 442.4 19.6 16.9 
Machinery ‘ 294.5 *341.8 283.2 337.6 16.1 14.6 
Mail order, general chains 447.9 456.1 388.6 388.6 1.8 —13.2 
Metal fabricating 370.1 *434.7 358.3 393.0 17.5 6.2 
Mining, smelting 229.6 *266.6 227.0 252.2 16.1 9.8 
Motion pictures 241.0 252.4 231.1 238.4 4.7 — 1.1 
Office, business equipment 557.5 *781.3 550.8 781.3 40.1 40.1 
Oil—crude producers 977.3 *1181.2 966.8 1110.6 20.9 13.6 
Oil— integrated companies 536.2 *657.8 530.0 625.7 22.7 16.7 
Paper 1530.7 *1881.6 1496.9 1771.7 22.9 15.7 
Printing, publishing 188.2 *219.6 183.6 214.0 16.7 13.7 
Radio, TV, electronics 456.1 477.3 402.7 402.7 4.6 —11.7 
Railroad equipment 158.2 *162.7 150.4 153.8 2.8 — 2.8 
Rayon acetate yarn 385.3 391.5 298.0 302.9 1.6 —21.4 
Shipbuilding. 483.7 500.4 415.6 415.6 3.5 —14.1 
Shipping 775.1 *881.4 716.0 829.1 13.7 7.0 
Shoes 156.9 158.2 145.9 147.0 0.8 — 6.3 
Soaps 298.3 *322.4 287.0 294.3 8.1 — 1.3 
Soft drinks 141.1 134.3 126.2 126.2 —- 4.8 —10.6 
Steel 517.9 *523.9 455.6 473.1 ae — 8.7 
Sugar 129.7 136.3 128.8 131.4 5.1 1.3 
Sulphur. 445.2 459.6 384.8 401.1 3.2 —- 9.9 
Textile weavers 279.7 275.7 236.5 236.5 —- 1.4 —15.4 
Tires, rubber goods 1167.5 *1247.4 1072.4 1153.4 6.8 —- 1.2 
Vegetable oil 232.1 245.8 225.4 236.0 5.9 1.7 


Data 
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Standard & Poor's 


Market High 


Corp 


. Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1935-1939 = 100). 
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Properly engineered 


color plan throughout plants 
of The Martin Company 
provides better working 
conditions that increase 
quality and quantity 

of output and improve spirit 


and enthusiasm of workers. 





Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS" 











increases productive efficiency in famous aircraft plant 


ETTER seeing conditions increase 

productive efficiency. More pleas- 
ing work areas improve the spirits 
and enthusiasm of supervisory and 
hourly personnel alike! These are the 
benefits resulting from the use of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS in 
The Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, world-famous pioneer of 
the aviation industry. 
These huge factories, with five million 
square feet of floor space, produce 
many types of military aircraft as well 
as tactical missiles, rockets and numer- 
ous other items for the armed services. 


The new color plan for these plants 
was carefully chosen according to the 
principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 

Colors were selected for interior walls 
and ceilings to raise the light level in 
all working areas. Stationary as well 
as moving parts of machines were 
given colors that permit the operator 
to focus his attention on his task with 


GET AN ENGINEERED COLOR STUDY OF YOUR PLANT—FREE! 





@ Send for our free book which explains simply 
and clearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and how 


Glass Company branch and ask to have a repre- 
sentative make a comprehensive engineered color 


less eye strain. Safety colors on motor- 
ized equipment and traffic lanes have 
reduced danger of time-loss accidents. 


The Martin Company’s satisfaction 
with COLOR DYNAMICS is best 
summarized by G. T. Willey, Vice- 
President in charge of manufacturing: 


“We believe we have successfully 
attained our objectives with COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Both quality and quan- 
tity of our output have increased. The 
improved surroundings have raised 
morale among our working force. 
The pride our employees take in their 
environment is reflected in their eager- 
ness to keep work areas clean, thus 
simplifying housekeeping. 

“The colorless and uninspiring whites 
and grays we had collected dirt easily. 
We believe our present colors will 
cost us less to maintain. Thus the 
additional benefits we derive from 
COLOR DYNAMICS are a highly 
gratifying plus value.” 


Send for a Copy of This FREE Book 





| Department BW -66, Pittsburgh 22, 








to apply its principles. It contains scores of practical 
ideas. Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 


PirtsBURGH PaINTS - 


PAINTS e GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES e PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS | City 
i'TTSBURGH PLATE ee ee we 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


study of your plant—without cost or obligation. 
Or mail this coupon. 


1C) Please send me a FREE copy of 
fl your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 
'(C) Please have your representative 
! call for a COLOR DYNAMICS survey 
; without obligation on our part. 





' Name 
' 





County____ State. 
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He chugged into history at 2 miles an hour! 


yy NICOLAS CUGNOT demonstrated his motor 

“wagon” in 1770, it was the butt of a thousand 
Parisian jokes. It traveled only two miles an hour. 
And it had to stop every 100 feet to make steam. 


But out of its crude spoke wheels and cumbersome copper 
boiler an idea was born that eventually led to the brilliantly 
styled and engineered cars of today. 


Alloy and stainless steel have played a key role in spurring 
this development. Made from Vancoram ferro alloys, these 
steels are used everywhere—inside and out of modern 


Pittsburgh °¢ 





automobiles: in long-wearing axles and bearings . . . in heat- 
resisting engine parts and power features . . . in shock- 
absorbing springs . . . in rich stainless decorative appoint- 
ments. Even the tools that produce them are made of alloy 
steels. The list is endless. 

Endless, too, are the industries served by Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, one of the nation’s leading producers 
of ferro alloys, metals, chemical compounds and uranium. 
VCA’s research staff is constantly working to develop new 
and improved raw materials to boost the performance of 
every tool and structure that serves the nation... and you. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago 


“ PLANTS—wNiagore Falls, N. ¥.; Graham, W. Va.; Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Combridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 


* Detroit * Cleveland 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Don’t be surprised this summer if you find your favorite swimming 
JUNE 30, 1956 resort abounding with goggled and flippered skindivers. For skindiving— 

which uses mechanical devices to prolong underwater swimming—has 
become tremendously popular in recent years, and today has over 1-million 
enthusiasts of every age. 





Its major attraction is that it gives a person a chance to collect shells, 
fish, photograph, or just plain observe the strange underwater world. 


Although skindiving, like most sports, is frustrating to the novice, knowl- 
A BUSINESS WEEK edge of a few simple facts, combined with basic common sense, can quickly 
eliminate this feeling, and once you’ve tried skindiving, you will find it 

difficult to get it out of your system. 


SERVICE 


As a first prerequisite, check with your doctor. Your health is of prime 
importance, particularly the condition of your heart, sinuses, and ears. 
Temperament is another factor to consider; if you excite easily or suffer 
from claustrophobia, skindiving is not for you. Your brain must work invol- 
untarily underwater and adaptability to situations that may arise in a 
strange environment is a must. 


You don’t have to be an expert swimmer to skindive. However, you 
should be able to swim at least one-quarter of a mile without trouble, and 
be able to handle yourself in a fast current or rough water. 


Beginners should start out in the primary stage of “snorkeling” (basic 
equipment includes: snorkel, $1.50-$7.50; face mask, $5; flippers, $5-$10). 
A snorkel is simply a plastic tube, connected to a face mask, which sticks 
above the surface of the water. It permits you to breathe through your 
mouth while swimming underwater. It has an exhaust valve for blowing 
out water that might come through the tube. 


With snorkel equipment a person can usually stay underwater from 30 
seconds to 3 minutes. “Hyperventilation,” taking a series of 6 to 12 quick 
breaths before going down, increases the time you can stay below the 
surface. 


Best spot to start your underwater search is a clear and calm area, 
preferably with some submerged rocks; popular areas include Cape Cod, 
Lake George, and the Florida Keys. Most fish are extremely friendly, and 
can even be fed, if approached slowly and quietly on the same plane (using 
a slow scissors kick). Fins increase swimming speed about 30%, so a 
reasonable amount of territory can be covered in a matter of minutes. 





You probably won’t want to stop at the snorkel stage, but like most 
skindivers move on to the advanced phase of the sport called “scuba” 
diving—a new word derived from “self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus.” 


A scuba unit consists of a 38-lb. cylinder of compressed air rigged to 
carry on your back. The valve is a demand regulator (you breathe the air in 
the tank; supply stops when inhalation ceases); exhalation is dissipated 
through an exhaust hose. Prices range from $120 to $325 for these units; 
you'll also need a weight belt ($8), and pressure gauge ($12.50). 


At normal diving depths of 30 ft., a tank of air will last about 40 min- 
utes (there’s also an extra supply for emergencies), which permits plenty of 
time for underwater photography and fishing. (Cases to keep cameras water- 
proof cost $7 and up, and you can pay anything from $4 to $94 for spears or 

PAGE 15? spear guns.) 
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Get your equipment at a reliable sporting goods store—and don’t look 
for bargains. The very nature of the sport demands that you be confident 
of the quality and operation of your equipment. 


Maintenance should become a habitual routine; equipment should be 
washed in fresh water and cleaned after each use. Take it to your dealer at 
least once a season for a checkup. 


One important point: Skindiving is not a “do-it-yourself” operation in 
either learning or participation. Once you’ve decided to do it, be sure to 
take lessons. Most larger YMCAs have skindiving classes. If yours doesn’t, 
contact your local Y or Red Cross to activate such a program. 


Finally, no matter how experienced or confident you may feel, always 
have someone with you while diving, who is at least as experienced as 
yourself. 


Synthetics are capturing the market in men’s summer clothes. Accord- 
ing to Langrock’s, Princeton, N. J., at least 90% of this season’s clothing for 
men will contain some synthetics. The reason: Experiments conducted 
during the past year of mixing synthetics with natural fabrics have pro- 
duced the best “blends” yet for summer comfort. 


Differences between major synthetics—nylon, Dacron, Orlon—are 
mainly technical, so it doesn’t make much difference which you choose. 
Blends are particularly important in suits; synthetics are virtually nonpor- 
ous and the other materials give absorptive qualities (a point to remember 
when purchasing 100% synthetic shirts, socks, and underwear). 


Synthetic suits hold their shape a remarkably long time; the Dacron and 
nylon “crinkle cloths” are practically wrinkle-proof. They’re washable and 
dry fast, need little or no pressing. (To make them look best, however, 
pressing with an iron set at low heat is recommended.) 


One warning: Don’t expect to find a perfectly tailored synthetic suit. 
These materials are difficult to work with and don’t lend themselves to 
expert workmanship. However, this factor seems to have been overcome 
by the more casual approach to summer living—even in clothes. 


Starting Oct. 1 (pending approval by the governments of interna- 
tional airlines) new 15-day excursion rates will be offered on transatlantic 
plane routes. For example, the new excursion rate, round-trip New York to 
London, will be $425, compared to the current on-season tourist fare of 
$522, and off-season, $482 fare. (However, no discounts for family travel 
are allowed on excursion tickets.) On the same date, off-season reductions 
for both first class and tourist class will be eliminated. 


If your youngster has a good summer job and is returning to school in 
the fall, don’t be concerned if he earns over $600. As long as you are his 
chief support, you can claim him as a dependent regardless of how much 


he earns. 
— = 


Manners and modes: Last year, American tourists spent an average of 
$1,530 on trips to Europe and Mediterranean countries. . . . One out of 
every three new-car buyers want tinted windshields. . . . Meter readers 
of one utility company have a tip on how to placate unfriendly dogs—pass 
out colored dog candy. 
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polyethylene bags cut shipping damage and 


“Save us from 207% to 507 in packaging time” 


“Packaging our miniature and sub-miniature electronic con- 
nectors for shipment was a real problem a few years ago . . . 
the containers were breaking open in shipment, spilling loose 
parts, damaging insulators, hopelessly mixing up compo- 
nents,” relates Calvin Zehr, general manager, Dage Electric 
Company, Inc., Beech Grove, Ind. “Polyethylene ended our 
problems. It’s tough, durable, flexible and resilient. Despite 
the sharp edges on many of our connectors, we have not had 
a bag tear or rip in more than five years of use! Also, the 
package tends to act as resilient padding, protecting against 
the shocks of shipment.” 

From tiny parts to big products, film made of BAKELITE 
Brand Polyethylene is doing a big job of cost-cutting and 
product protection. Find out how you can benefit. Call your 
packaging supplier, or write to Dept. RU-14. 


Polyethylene bags supplied by 
Dura-Lee Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 


“An experienced operator heat-seals hundreds of bags per “We also store many of our parts in large polyethylene bags 

hour. Sealing tightly protects silver-plated parts from tarnish- -..as many as 5,000 pieces to a bag. Total weight may exceed 

ing. Another advantage is the ‘unslick’ surface of the bags that 20 or 30 Ib. so one can see that the bag material has to be 

makes handling and stacking easy.” sturdy. And transparency aids quick identification of contents 
and inventorying.” 


It pays to package in film made of... 


BAKELITE 


SRAND 


BAKELITE COMPANY, 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (aig 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. P olyethylene Plastic 


The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Se ONES—are the things 
that fascinate John C. Spurr. Director of 
Research for McGraw-Hill, Jack delves 
after data as many men collect coins, 
guppies, stamps, books or other assorted 
memorabilia. 

As the director of 25 full-time em- 
ployees and several hundred field re- 
searchers, Jack’s only interest in the out- 
come of his studies is that they must be 
unbiased and useful. Other men may 
want their surveys to prove or disprove a 
pet point; Jack Spurr and his associates 
are interested only in assembling, ana- 
lyzing and interpreting data. Last year 
they completed 244 such studies—almost 
one per working day. 

In 1955, jobs broke down into these 
categories: editorial research; studies on 
advertising effectiveness; new publica- 
tion research; magazine preference stud- 
ies; circulation research and marketing 
surveys. 

The McGraw-Hill Census of Manu- 
facturing was initiated by Research. The 
vastness of the work can be estimated 
when one realizes that all U. S. plants 
employing more than 20 people are cov- 
ered by name, address, products, and type 


Marketing Facts 


of industry. This information is used to 
help McGraw-Hill publications and out- 
side companies study their markets. 

Jack Spurr is not only unusual in his 
blunt honesty and penetrating ability, 
he is equally astonishing in his provi- 
dential manner of strewing facts and 
methods among all who will partake. 
Where other researchers may guard their 
methods, he is happy to discuss his with 
anyone. 

From the variety of studies done, Jack 
Spurr can make some sage comments 
about many different fields and prob- 
lems. Reflecting on his 25 years with 
McGraw-Hill, he concludes: ““There has 
been a tremendous increase in the desire 
for marketing facts. People want better 
information to make better decisions. 
Those in the past were good decisions. 
We want to help make future decisions 
even better.” 

A deep belief in the value of imparting 
correct information is typical of McGraw- 
Hill people, from the newest researcher 
to the senior editor and staff man. That’s 
one of many reasons why every 
McGraw-Hill publication provides a su- 
perior vehicle for your advertising. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


More than a million men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill business publications 
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DuPONT'S Barksdale, Wis. Works saves $7,000 a HUDSON MOTORS’ modernized plant in — saves SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, N. Y., buile a completely 
year with new automatic combustion controls. $480,000 a year—cuts powerhouse labor 2 new unit for maximum economy and dependability. 


For efficiency... for economy... 


we ae. 
eS _| 


At STAUFFER CHEMICAL'S new plant in Louisville, Coal costs 29.6% less than next cheapest fuel at MoTorR Propucts Corp. of Detroit, Michigan, 
Ky., total cost of steam is only GO¢ per 1,000 Ibs. ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH'S plant in Cleveland. saves $54,000 a year with modernized installation. 


more and more firms 


~~ 
. 
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Burning coal the modern way saves Efficient new equipment reduces labor At LAKEWOoD eareras, in isheeed. U PJOHN’S new Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S, Fr. and improves performance records for Ohio, new automatic coal burning facil- plant is clean and efficient with no 
Wayne, Ind. terminal $33,000 a year. LIGGETT & MYERS at Richmond, Va. ities cut fuel costs 22%. dust or smoke nuisances. 


are burning coal the modern way 


Chicago's ultra-modern PRUDENTIAL GOODYEAR saves $3,000 a day with 
BUILDING has fully automatic coal new coal-burning installation at 
handling and burning system. Akron, Ohio. 





facts you should know about coal 


@ In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available. 


@ Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 40% 
more steam per dollar. 


@ Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut your labor 
cost to a minimum. 


@ Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 


@ Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal pro- 
duction methods, you can count on coal being plentiful and its 
price remaining stable. 


For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Write-Off Law That's Flexible 


@ The Dutch have it. And it works both ways—to 
stimulate capital investment or to restrain it. 


@ Generally, Dutch businessmen like the law when it’s 


working to stimulate, dislike it when it is restraining. 


@ Either way, it is a mild contra-cyclical device, and 


mildness has its place in the economic medicine chest. 


Economists in the U.S. and else- 
where are keeping a close watch on the 
Dutch economy these days to see how 
successful the government is in using a 
flexible depreciation law to keep the 
economy growing and stable. 

The Dutch depreciation law has two 
interesting gimmicks: 

¢ The Minister of Finance may, 
without getting new legislation, length- 
en or shorten the period over which 
businesses can write off new invest- 
ments in plant and equipment. The 
idea was to create a new instrument 
by which the government can regulate 
capital spending to offset swings to- 
ward inflation or deflation in the gen- 
eral economy. 

¢ Industrial expansion is encour- 
aged by permitting Dutch companies— 
or foreign business with plants in Hol- 
land—to write off more than 100% of 
their capital investments. 
¢ Works Two Ways—From the time 
the Readjustment Taxation Act of 
1950 was written it was used only on 
the side of stimulation—until last fall, 
when the government began to worry 
that inflation might get out of hand. 
That’s mighty serious for a country 
that depends on exports for half of its 
national income; inflation at home can 
mean the loss of foreign markets. 

On Oct. 31, 1955, Minister of Fi- 
nance Jan van der Kieft stretched out 
the depreciation period on the one- 
third portion of new investments that 
he had the power to regulate. Most ob- 
servers agree that this policy switch had 
some effect in reducing the liquidity of 
businesses and has helped to keep the 
boom from running wild. However, 
this step was by no means severe 
enough in itself to offset the inflation- 
ary pressures assailing the Dutch econ- 
omy. These pressures persist despite 
government efforts to restrain the boom 
by monetary, credit, and tax policies, 
as well as by changing the depreciation 
provisions. 


¢ Three Forms—The Dutch depreci- 


ation regulations are somewhat compli- 
cated. They break into three parts: 
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Accelerated depreciation—which can 
be manipulated by the government— 
was established by the Law of 1950. 
This law originally permitted one-third 
of the purchase price of a new asset to 
be written off in the first year of the 
investment. But it gave the govern- 
ment authority to change this regula- 
tion as general economic conditions 
might warrant. Last October the Fi- 
nance Minister ruled that the one-third 
of new investment covered by the law 
could be written off in four years in- 
stead of one. His ruling meant that 
10% of the total investment could be 
charged against profits in each of the 
first three years and 34% in the fourth 
year, in addition to charges permitted 
by the normal depreciation and invest- 
ment deduction laws. 

Normal depreciation. Dutch compa- 
nies must adopt a permanent method 
of writing off a fixed — of the 
purchase value or book value of a new 
plant or piece of equipment. The write- 
off can be based on the economic life 
of the asset, not necessarily its technical 
life. The commonest practice in Hol- 
land is for companies to write off 10% 
of a new asset annually. 

Deduction of investment—estab- 
lished by the Readjustment Taxation 
Law of 1953. This law permits busi- 
nesses to charge 4% of expenses in- 
curred in acquiring or improving — 
ment against profits for five years from 
the date of the investment, provided 
that such investments exceed 3,000 
guilders (about $750). This provision 
doesn’t apply to industrial sites, homes, 
securities, or objects of small value 
whose costs are usually included in cur- 
rent operating expenses. Business oper- 
ating in Holland can thus charge 20% 
of the cost of new equipment against 
taxable profits during the first five years 
of the investment. 
¢ How It Works—The annual and to- 
tal depreciation that a Dutch outfit 
can now take, under these three laws, 
can best be shown by a numerical exam- 

le: 

. Suppose a manufacturer buys a piece 


of equipment in 1956 for 90,000 guil- 
ders (four guilders roughly equal a dol- 
lar). His normal depreciation is 10% 
per year, and the residual value of the 
equipment after 10 years will be zero. 
But by taking advantage of the law he 
is able to charge 108,000 guilders—20% 
more than his original 90,000-guilder 
investment—against profits during the 
10-year period. 

In the first year, he can charge 18,- 
600 guilders against his profits. 


9,000 
6,000 
3,600 


Accelerated depreciation—10% of 90,000 
Normal! depreciation—10% of 60,000 
Investment allowance—4% of 90,000 


1956 total: 18,600 


He writes off the same amount in 
the next two years, for a 1957-58 total 
of 37,200 guilders. 

In 1959, his accelerated depreciation 
drops to 34% of 90,000 or 3,000, 
which, with normal depreciation and 
the investment allowance, gives him a 
1959 total of 12,600 guilders. 

The next year, the accelerated depre- 
ciation is used up, and his total depre- 
ciation allowance (4% of 90,000 for 
investment allowance and 10% of 90,- 
000 for normal depreciation) is 9,600 
guilders. 

Thereafter, the 4% investment al- 
lowance drops out, and he continues 
to get only his normal depreciation 
allowance (6,000 guilders) for each of 
the next five years. 1961-65 total: 30,- 
000 guilders. 

That makes a grand total of 108,- 
000 guilders. 
¢ The Effect—Since the accelerated de- 
preciation law is only one of a number 
of government policies and other fac- 
tors affecting the Dutch economy, it’s 
hard to say just how important this 
flexible depreciation law has been in 
stimulating or curbing investment and 
total activity. 

However, most Dutch observers think 
the effects from this law have been 
mild—but generally salutary. 

Some observers think the mildness of 
the provision’s effects is a point in its 
favor. They argue that a government’s 
economic medicine chest should in- 
clude gentle stimulants and sedatives 
as well as more powerful drugs. If, as 
some economists believe, business in- 
vestment has been getting less erratic, 
it may be well to have an instrument 
for coaxing private investment up or 
down, rather than to depend solely on 
instruments that may send it diving or 
soaring. 
¢ Some Advantages—Other advantages 
seen in a flexible depreciation law are: 
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FORD MOTOR: COMPANY served by 
SPEED GRAPHIC and STROBOFLASH. 


In Broad Industrial Picture Program 


Ford’s extensive 

picture coverage 

of its diversified 

operations is ably 

served by ap- 

proximately 

sixty Graflex and Speed Graphic 
cameras, many of which are used in 
conjunction with Stroboflash elec- 
tronic flash equipment. This com- 
bination is ideal for industrial work 
in that it combines the ultimate in 
hand-camera versatility and depend- 


ability with the finest in electronic 
flash. 

A large staff of highly competent, 
Graphic-equipped photographers 
provides Ford with the thousands of 
documentary, publicity, advertising, 
engineering, manufacturing, identi- 
fication and employee training pic- 
tures needed to satisfy its almost 
endless departmental requirements. 
“In-plant” photography provides 
Ford with better service, more uni- 
form quality, maximum security. 


Write on your business letterhead for free brochure on 
money-saving uses of Graflex-Made Cameras in industry 


This picture shows the great foreground to 


background detail possible with the 


Speed 


Graphic. Ground glass focusing enables 
the photographer to check focus and com- 


position before tripping the shutter. 


Special set-up used by Ford for sequence 
work. Speed Graphics are triggered by 


shutter 
photographer's hand. 


Speed Graphic’s 
permits taking of dramatic close-up p 


GRAFLEX 


GRAFLEX,; INC 
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solenoids operated by switch in 


long bellows extension 


ictures, 


‘pes 
AL NK?"g 


ROCHESTER 8, N.Y 





“a 


... any tax law, in a free 
society, is always subject to 
change .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 165 


e It pinpoints the effect of gov- 
ernment policy upon business invest- 
ment, doesn’t depend on a broad shot- 
gun approach which may hit sectors 
that shouldn’t be touched. 

e It affects big and little outfits 
more equally than a money and credit 
squeeze, which may be loaded heavily 
against smaller firms. 

¢ When the government wants to 
promote a faster rate of growth in indus- 
trial capacity, a flexible depreciation law 
is more likely to boost capital spending 
than policies that may simply increase 
dividends or undistributed profits. 
¢ Shortcomings, Too—But critics of 
the Dutch law argue that it has some 
weaknesses: 

e Like all contra-cyclical policies, 
business loves it when it operates on 
the stimulative side, hates it when it’s 
reversed. So administrators are usually 
better at stimulating the economy than 
restraining it, and this may add to an 
economy's inflationary bias. 

¢ When business sees a switch in 
provisions coming, it may jump equip- 
ment orders to beat the deadline—and 
this may produce a short-term effect 
opposite from the one intended. But 
some supporters of the law feel this 
can be prevented by greater secrecy— 
like that preceding a currency devalu- 
ation. 

e The fact that depreciation al- 
lowances are subject to administrative 
change without notice may have an un- 
settling effect on long-range capital plan- 
ning. But defenders of the law argue 
that any tax law, in a free society, is 
always subject to change—legislative if 
not administrative. They further point 
out that once a capital expenditure has 
been made, a businessman doesn’t have 
to worry about a change in the depreci- 
ation allowances. He will continue to 
amortize his capital equipment under 
the terms that were in effect when he 
made his purchase. 

Some American observers consider 
that the contra-cyclical Dutch depreci- 
ation law carries the principle of flexi- 
bility—which is also included in present 
American depreciation law (BW-—Jan. 
22’°55,p98)—to its logical conclusion. 
The main difference between the Dutch 
and American regulations are these: The 
Dutch law gives the government more 
power to decide the period over which 
capital will be written off, less to the 
individual business. And the Dutch 
law unlike the American, permits a 
business to write off more than 100% 
of the original investment. Eno 
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NEW 


HIGH-FASHIONED 
% 
OF 


THERE’S A MATERIAL DIFFERENCE IN 
PLASTICS -— which is why Stromberg-Carlson chose 
Cymet Melamine Molding Compound 1077 for 

its new line of colored telephones available through 
independent telephone companies. One of the 
hardest synthetic materials known, CyMEL is 
extremely break resistant. Its “handling” 

qualities are unequalled— pleasant to the 

touch, resistant to scratching and perspiration 
stains. And it’s readily available and moldable 

in an unlimited range of built-in colors. For a 
better plastic product — call on CyMeL. 


* Trademark 


] 


FOR HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRICAL LIKE AN OUTSIZE TRUNK ON TOPS FOR ECONOMY — school desks 


APPLICATIONS, like this I-T-E 250 amp 
circuit breaker, Cymet 3135 glass-filled 
melamine molding material offers high 
impact strength, easy molding in small or 
large parts, high arc and flame resistance, 
dimensional stability. 


WHEELS, this reinforced plastic trailer 
is rented day after day, in all kinds of 
weather, for less-than-van-load moving. 
Reinforced Laminac® polyester resin 
makes the trailer light, strong, stable, 
shock- and corrosion-resistant, easy to 
maintain. Letters are molded right into 
the trailer body. 


surfaced with Cymet 405 melamine resins 
laminates. Surface of this desk, made by 
American Desk Manufacturing Company, 
is good-looking, smooth and sanitary, easy 
to clean... unharmed by ink, crayon, glue 
or paste. Minimum maintenance and 
replacement costs make these desks real 
money savers! 





The material advantages offered by Cyanamid plastics and 
resins may shape your next business opportunity. Call on us 
for advice and cooperation on melamine, urea and methyl- 
styrene molding compounds . . . polyester resins . . . laminat- 
ing resins... resin adhesives... resins for surface coatings. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


OFFICES IN: 30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Boston - Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Los Angeles + New York + Oskland «+ Philadelphia - 


Detroit 
Seattle 


* Dallas - 
St. Lovis 











in Canada: North Americon Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 





ALI TTI TS 


Examples of wire, tubular wire 
braid, flat braid, tape, rope and 


strand developed an 


produced by 


National-Standard for use in tires, 
power belts, conveyor belts, hoses 
and other wire-in-rubber products. 


How product “X” might be improved 


@ Whatever you make, from cheese slicers to electronic 
brains, chances are wire of some kind in some form en- 
ters into your product make-up. Maybe it isn’t special 
wire. Maybe it should be! In either case it is in this area 
that National-Standard service might help you produce 
a better product at lower cost. 


For example, National-Standard has long devoted large 
scale research and engineering to improving the team- 
work of wire and rubber—extensive work on wire fab- 
rication, material, finish, corrosion, strength, elongation, 
adhesion and other factors that affect the behavior and 


cost of wire-in-rubber products. 


You can draw on the fruits of all this and similar work 
performed for many other industries on the most effec- 
tive use of wire. 


So if you even suspect that a different or specially de- 
veloped type of wire might improve your product or 
speed production, don’t hesitate. Consult with National- 
Standard. We make a point of such service . . . want to 
be of help . . . and are geared to do it well, without obli- 
gation. Check with us now .. . or any time! 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY «+ WNILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, WN. J. 
Fiat, High Corbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 


REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 
Industrio! Wire Cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY + JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION - WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Nickel's Pinch Could Ease by 58 


@ Right now, shortage is acute and supplies are 
consumed as fast as they’re available. 


@ Stockpile’s appetite causes some of the shortage, 
but this demand should start slackening soon. 


@ Add that to planned production expansions and 
you find nickel men actually fearing a glut. 


Right now nickel-consuming indus- 
tries in this country are living from 
hand to mouth. They are having a 
tough time scaring up enough of the 
metal for their needs and have had to 
get by with a lot less than they would 
like. 

U.S. supplies of nickel—most of 
which are imported—will run about 
300-million Ib. this year, out of a total 
free world supply of 427-million Ib. 
And U.S. consumption is running neck 
and neck with supply. This situation 
would be pretty much all right except 
for two things—the gluttonous appe- 
tite of the U.S. stockpile and the fact 
that demand is about 50% higher than 
consumption. The stockpile gets fed 
first and that’s why there hasn’t been 
enough nickel to get around for non- 
defense uses. 

Electroplaters and civilian users of 
stainless steel are probably the hardest 
hit by scarcity. Electroplaters claim 
they are getting 5% to 45% of their 
needs. Stainless steel people could use 
50% more nickel. Tough and corro- 
sion-resistant nickel has become a must 
in the increased defense production of 
atomic weapons, jet engines, and guided 
missiles. 

Last week, the shortage had become 
so severe that the Commerce Dept. 
slapped a stringent embargo on the ex- 
port of all nickel-bearing scrap mate- 
rials during the third quarter of the 
year. 
¢ Glut?—But the tight situation in 
nickel will evaporate in a few years. 
The U.S. is expected to stop stockpil- 
ing nickel in 1958 and new production 
facilities will be in operation by then. 
Some of the big nickel producers are 
actually afraid today’s nickel famine 
may turn into a glut in a couple of 
vears. They reason that after years of 
belt-tightening, nickel consumers won’t 
be ready to take up the slack when sup- 
plies are more abundant. Others be- 
lieve pent-up demand will gobble up 
increased supplies. 

The shortage has damaged nickel- 
using industries immeasurably. It has 
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cramped the development of new busi- 
nesses that rely on a steady supply, and 
has retarded the growth of existing 
ones. The pinch has allowed compet- 
ing metals, such as aluminum, to take 
nickel’s place in many areas. 

¢ Remedies—Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation Director Arthur S. Flemming 
admitted that the nickel shortage is 
serious, that supplies available to civil- 
ian industry are still below the pre- 
Korean level. But he told Congres- 
sional members of the Small Business 
Committee that the solution lies in in- 
creased production and not in the rein- 
statement of allocation controls, which 
went off at the end of 1953. 

Other observers think reform of the 
government’s stockpile program would 
help a lot, too. And Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) pushed an © amendment 
through the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee giving the govern- 
ment broader powers to slap allocation 
controls back on. But neither ODM 
nor the Commerce Dept. wants them. 
They feel it would be impossible to 
work out equitable controls since they 
would be imposed on end-use products 
and not on the basic raw matenal. 
¢ Price Problem—When it comes down 
to the question of beefing up nickel 
production, there is no meeting of 
minds. The stumbling block is price. 

Canadian companies, which pro- 
duced 347-million lb. of the free world’s 
output of 427-million Ib. last year, are 
split over the price issue. 

Some feel it’s too low. Eldon L. 
Brown, president of Sherritt-Gordon 
Mines, third largest producer in Can- 
ada, says the price isn’t high enough to 
encourage new production. That 
thought is echoed by many U.S. com- 
panies that would be eager to jump into 
the field if the price were right—say, 
$1 a bb. 

But the world’s largest nickel pro- 
ducer, International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada, doesn’t want to see the price rise 
above its present 644¢ a Ib. INCO’s 
Pres. Harry S. Wingate guesses a price 
hike would intensify the hunt by har- 


assed users for substitute metals. An- 
other INCO official has this to say: “No 
one can tell when shortages of nickel 
may turn into gluts. What would hap- 
pen to the whole nickel industry when 
a glut comes if we keep pushing the 
price up?” 

¢ Grey Market—One factor that may 
have a bearing on the price controversy 
is the appearance of a grey market in 
nickel. The hearings conducted by the 
Small Business Committee into the 
nickel shortage turned up testimony 
that some nickel customers are paying 
three times the market price for the 
metal or resorting to illegal means to 
get it. 

An official of the Udylite Corp., De- 
troit, one of the nation’s biggest nickel 
distributors, testified that two New 
York companies have used fraudulent 
defense orders to obtain nickel. 

And from Canada, H. G. Fraser, 
managing director of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines, reports “so-called fabri- 
cators have been purchasing nickel only 
for resale in premium price fringe mar- 
kets.” 

Grey market nickel is also entering 
the country from West Germany, 
France, and Japan. It is drawing prices 
as high as $3 a Ib. 

ODM says the amount of overpriced 
nickel being traded on the market 
amounts to only a couple of million 
pounds. But the fact that some users 
are willing to pay such high prices adds 
to the feeling among nickel producers 
that INCO’s price of 644¢ is an “arti- 
ficially low one.” 
¢ U.S. Deals—The U.S. government 
itself has obtained new sources of sup- 
ply through a series of premium price 
deals, with prices ranging from 90¢ to 
$1.30 per Ib. Throngh long-term pur- 
chase contracts, the nation’s supply of 
nickel has been increased by 128-mil- 
lion Ib. since the Korean conflict. 

The government is also stimulating 
ore processing by domestic companies. 
One of the carrots it 1s dangling before 
them is rapid tax amortization of new 
plants. This year M. A. Hanna Co. ex- 
pects to double its output of ferronickel 
(45% nickel, 55% iron) at facilities at 
Riddle, Ore. Last year, its production 
amounted to 6.5-million Ib. 
¢ Cuban Production—And more nickel 
will be making its way to the U.S. from 
Cuba. The government built its Nicaro 
plant there during World War II. 
Operations were discontinued in 1947 
when high costs made it difficult for 
Nicaro to compete with other producers 
but the plant was reactivated when the 
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Rest-All 
Straight 
Chair 
No. 850 











% 


_. IN REST-ALL CHAIR DESIGN 
GIVE MORE WEAR, MORE COMFORT 


Fine points in Rest-All Aluminum Posture 
Swivel and Straight Chairs make a world 
of difference. The stronger, slightly curved 
stretcher bar desiqn and oversize backrest 
of the classic No. 850 are good examples. 
Whatever your seating interests, it will pay 

you to check the full Rest-All 
2 story. Write for literature. 


Se 
= FINE CHAIR 
AAA SPECIALISTS 


410 N. MERIDIAN RD., YOUNGSTOWN. O. 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 
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GE 
... YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR CUSTOM 


ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING IN THE AUTOMATION FIELD 


THIS “SHIFT FEEL ANALYZER" provides 
closest to actual driving conditions, 
enables a major automobile manu- 
facturer to test automatic trans- 
missions with the utmost accuracy. 
Manufactured by INLAND 
ELECTRONICS, the ‘‘Shift 
Analyzer”’ is typical of the unusual 
creative service I-E offers you. 
For expert design, engineering 
and production of elec- 
tronic items or automation 
equipment and controls, a 
write, wire or phone. Ra, 
Consult your best source 
today ... I-E, that is! C.. 


1-E PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDE —write for your copy now! 


iia oy “ 


Product Design, Engineering 
and Contract Manufacturing 





CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO STOP 
ADVERTISING ? 


Did you know that out of every 1000 key 


men in industry less than half of them will 
be in the same job...same company... | 


same location a year from today? 
The figures on shifts, title changes and 


new faces are all here . . . authenticated by - 


McGraw-Hill Circulafion records. 
Convincing evidence that markets are 


never static ... thot there is always a new ~ 


crop ef buyers and buying influences to 
contact... cultivate...and sell, ~ 


We'll gladly mail you a copy of “Men. 


on The Move.” : 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 60., IN 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 








Korean War began. Though operation 
of the plant has been a center of politi- 
cal controversy, it nonetheless is help- 
ing augment U.S. supplies of nickel. 

Last week, Democrats on a House 
government operations subcommittee 
issued a critical report on the way the 
Administration handled a $43-million 
expansion of the Nicaro plant. 

The General Services Administration 
was accused of awarding construction 
and insurance contracts on the basis of 
private and political influence. Delays 
resulted, it was charged, that cost pro- 
duction of 10-million Ib. of nickel, val- 
ued at $6.5-million. 

The subcommittee said former GSA 
Director Edmund F. Mansure—who re- 
signed after the committee hearings— 
used his influence to get the brokerage 
fee on insurance contracts for his Re- 
publican sponsor William Balmer. 
Mansure was also said to have vielded 
to pressure from Cabinet-level officials 
in granting the Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. half the construction con- 
tract for Nicaro. 

Both Freeport Sulphur Co. and Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. control vast sources 
of Cuban ore and are expected to step 
up their nickel production soon. They 
are working on new processes, which 
now are in the pilot stage. If experi- 
ments at Freeport’s Louisiana pilot 
project continue on schedule, the com- 
pany will begin producing ore at Moa 
Bay, Cuba, in October, 1958, and out- 
put would run to about 30-million |b. 
e Expansion—Canadian nickel produc- 
tion also is rising. Falconbridge pro- 
duced 41-million Ib. last year, hopes 
to boost this to 60-million Ib. by 
1958-59. And Sherritt-Gordon, which 
produced 17-million Ib. in 1955, is 
aiming at 28-million lb. by 1958-59. 

The industry’s giant INCO, is ex- 
pected to hold its output steady at 285- 
million Ib. but its exploration shaft at 
Moak Lake, Manitoba, promises a sub- 
stantial new nickel deposit. 
¢ Stockpiling—The gradual increase in 
nickel production hasn't been too much 
of a help to U.S. civilian users so far, 
because of the large amounts being 
stockpiled. But the stockpile has been 
growing rapidly, and Flemming recently 
announced that about 50% of these 
requirements have been met. 

Best estimates point to an end of 
stockpiling in 1958. The government 
plans a gradual withdrawal from the 
market, and purchases for the stockpile 
should start to taper off after the be- 
ginning of next year. 

Diversions from the stockpile have 
eased the pinch on civilian users—but 
only a little. This year, the government 
will have released about 74.3-million 
Ib. Last year the figure was 24-million 
Ib. Future diversions, however, will 
depend on military requirements, and 
these show no sign of letting up. eno 
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If you carried 97.8% LIMESTONE on your back ! 


It’s true — our friend “Speedy” The Snail’s 

house misses being pure calcium carbonate 

by just 2.2%. And here are typical analyses ¥ 
But along the Norfolk and Western there [oma [omar | oma 








are vast deposits of limestone that are even SILICA (SiO) 30% |  M% 


more pure —in fact, more than 97.8% cal- RON OXIDE (Fe70s) ! 03 | 089 
ALUMINA (Ai 703) Sr 20 9 











cium carbonate. 
Some of these deposits are in mineable 
thicknesses of 100-foot veins, and in one 





LIME (CaO) 





MAGNESIA (MgO) 





SULPHUR (S) 
location alone it is estimated that the deposit PHOSPHORUS (P) 


exceeds 100 million tons. Seldom has so IGNITION LOSS 
much high quality limestone been so access- CALCIUM CARBONATE 
‘ . ‘ (Calculated) 
ible for cement and chemical lime manufac- 
turers — with markets nearby and dependable 
N&W transportation available. Report prepared by Pittsburgh Testing 
Let us tell you about these valuable Labeveterios, Pitteburgh, Pa. 
deposits, in detail, in confidence, and without 
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obligation Write, Wire or Phone: 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT, 
Drawer B-715 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


| pene of the rather wide publicity given our 
program of planned diversification, quite a 
few people ask just how diversified we are. What 
do we make, and why? 

To put it as briefly as possible: We have 17 basic product lines which 
break down into 125 individual product types. These in turn can be broken 
down into 25,000 different variations of sizes, types, models, etc. 

However, everything we make falls into just three main categories: 
Control Devices, Measuring and Regulating Devices, and Power Tools. 

Control Devices include such products as Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated 
valves, service cocks and valve lubricants and Edward high pressure, high 
temperature valves. Their main markets are the natural gas, petroleum, 
chemical, and utility industries—all with increasingly bright futures. 

Our Measuring and Regulating Devices are Rockwell gas meters, water 
meters, industrial meters, gas pressure regulators, chart clocks, integrators, 
taximeters, parking meters, and fare registers. These products, too, go to 
markets with unusual growth potential. 

Our third broad category of products consists of wood and metal working 
power tools, produced by our Power Tocl division. Rockwell-built Delta 
Power Tools are used in almost every industrial wood or metalworking 
operation, regardless of size—and as teaching aids in seventy per cent of 
all U. S. school workshops. Delta Homecraft Tools—our only consumer 
product—are sold through hardware wholesalers and a dealer organization. 

While our products are quite diversified, as are our markets, there are 
two simple, but extremely important, common denominators. All of our 
products fill needs basic to the very existence of our modern civilization; 
none are luxuries. And the industries to which we sell are growth industries 
whose expansion is inevitable with growing population. This is by design, 
since our basic purpose in diversifying is to protect the profits of our share- 
holders and the jobs of our people. 





+ * * 


Engineers have really come into their own as never before; practically every manu- 
facturer is actively bidding for their services. Some very large companies are using 
impressive advertising campaigns especially designed to attract engineering talent. 
It is well for young engineers to remember that in this kind of a “seller's” market, middle- 


size and smaller companies must offer equal pay, and very often offer greater oppor- 
tunities for growth. 


* * * 


We're rather proud of the fact that so many of our plant managers have come 
up from our own plant ranks. A check of personnel records not long ago, for 
instance, showed that: One had started with us as a storekeeper, one as a laborer, 
one as a shipping clerk, two as machine operators, two as salesmen, and one 
each as purchasing agent, time study man, time keeper, draftsman, foreman, 
chief engineer, and office boy. 

+ & ok 


The service manager of our Delta Power Tool division has something more 
than a theoretical knowledge of power tools. In addition to Jong experience 
as a power tool salesman and demonstrator, he at one time actually built a 


complete house, using Delta tools from his own home workshop. A practice, 
incidentally, which seems to be growing. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA, 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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Car Trim Market... 


. . . takes the spotlight 
as stainless steel and alumi- 
num spar for first place in the 
automotive industry. 


Stainless steel and aluminum, which 
have been doing some very real sparring 
in the last dozen years or so, are head 
ing into what may be their biggest 
market bout yet. The two have been 
vying for the market in building trim 
and more recently, for the curtain wall 
metal-clad buildings business. ‘They 
have competed, too, for the big truck 
body business and for railroad car appli- 
cations. 

Now they're back in the ring, this 
time as contestants for the automotive 
market—which looms more fetching 
than ever for the two metals. 
¢ Division—For a good part of that 
market, the competition is keen, but 
each has a place—to an extent—un- 
troubled by the other. Aluminum has 
long been used for pistons and scuff 
plates. The industry is working on 
aluminum radiators and engine blocks, 
where stainless won't be used. And the 
light metal is being used more and 
more in transmission parts where its 
lack of weight is an advantage. 

Stainless has the edge where resist- 
ance to corrosion, high temperatures, 
and strength are necessary. 
¢ Cmx—The battle gets really hot 
when you talk trim. 

Aluminum took a very real spurt in 
automotive uses this year with (1) big- 
ger use in transmission parts; and (2) 
its growing popularity in decorative ap- 
pliance, particularly in color (BW— 
Jan.21°56,p80). 

Stainless has enjoyed a big chunk 
of business in exterior automotive trim 
for about 25 years. 

As far as base prices are concerned, 
aluminum is cheaper than stainless. 
But it’s the cost of the finished part 
that counts. Aluminum’s main virtue 
for interior trim is its attractiveness 
when anodized and colored. These ex- 
tra steps narrow the price gap between 
it and stainless. 
¢ Opinions—Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. reports that 1955 models aver- 
aged 42 lb. of stainless, mostly in trim 
and other obvious parts. Aluminum 
Co. of America recently announced 
that aluminum used in 1955 cars aver- 
aged 29.6 Ib., rose to 35.2 Ib. in 1956, 
and will go to 81 Ib. per car by 1965. 

According to Allegheny Ludlum: 
“The inroads aluminum is making into 
the automobile market are the least of 
our worries.” On the other side, Alcoa 
says: “We're just writing the title to 
Chapter I of the story.” ENo 
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Available under 
Tool-Lease program 


5 more reasons why 7¥ Series milling machines) 
are way out front in rigidity 





Heavier, Wider, One-Piece Knee — The 
TWIN SCREW arrangement supports the 
heavier, larger knee. Span cnd length 
of ways is increased considerably, 
providing fuller saddle support . . 
lasting accuracy . . . substantial re- 
duction of way and gib wear. 





Double **Vibra-Void"* Qverarms — Two 
solid steel bars, mounted completely 
through column, void vibration at 
source, afford more rigidity and resist- 
ance to deflection than any other type 
support. Design also greatly simplifies 
chonging of arbors and cutters. 








Three-Bearing Spindle — s Seeutinee as- 
sembly consists of three heavy-duty 
bearings, flywheel, ao train of wide- 
faced forged steel gears. Rigidity of 
spindle unit contributes to increased 
cutter life, better finish and quieter 
operation. 





**Fron-Trol’’ Operating Convenience — 
Front-mounted controls include feed 
selection, Mono-Lever table feed ond 
rapid traverse, automatic cycle table 
feed and rapid traverse controls, table 
hondwheel, _ saddle clamping gib and 


ve 
2” dio. table feed screw. 








BUILDERS OF 
PRECISION AND PRODUCTION MACHINE TOOLS SINCE 1898 





~ COMMON SENSE says it’s better. .. 


Twin Screw 
_ Knee Support 


Think it over... twin screw knee support 
is the one really new basic advancement in 
knee type milling machine design in years. 
And only Kearney & Trecker 
new 7¥ Series machines have it! 





Here’s why it makes sense. 


Because the twin screw design distributes most effec- 
tively the weight of much larger, heavier knees, saddles 
and tables, it fulfills today’s requirements for higher 
speeds, feeds and power — greater machine capacity. 
What’s more, this balanced design substantially in- 
creases stability under heaviest loads... offers greater 
resistance to torsional thrust under all cuts... divides 
the wear factor in half, thus assuring greater, longer- 
lasting accuracy. 

Kearney & Trecker’s feature-packed TF Series line of 
general production machines is available in five sizes — 
No. 2 to No. 6, from 10hp to 50hp in Plain, Universal 
and Vertical styles. 

Why take less than the latest when you want new 
milling machines? You can get all the facts on the new 
TF’s from your Kearney & Trecker representative, or 
write direct to Kearney & Trecker Corp. Mail coupon 
for new catalog with details on TF Series machines. 







Massive Column —Solid back, double- 
box section column is scientifically 
ribbed throughout to rigidly withstand 
heaviest cutting forces. Full bearing 
column face affords maximum support 
for the knee. Cross-mounted motor as- 
sures i ilation, easy ac- 
cess for routine maintenance. 














= ee eee eee ee ee ~) =r, 
KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. Bin 4 
6782W. National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin =! H 
Please send me Catalog No. TF-50 with details on new line .. ' 

of TF Series Plain, Universal and Vertical milling machines. ‘ 
i enciccscscctievistidinntbeecesuine . enveceseinpesminndeantnattinnigioomannmebipeasenneoeubeeses t 
EE Se CTS ae ee ee NR ee RS ' 
PEGI accep ce ercnccse ce emenecennes censtaveseasccecesebevattinanshipaniatndanbeeamaunesasaaiiataiialimeuaints : 
EE ne ta 5 
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HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 


YLL SAY! AND THESE TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARINGS ARE SEALED 
AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! 
AND THE HANDLE CAN'T é 


KICK WHEN Kya ‘ 
LOWERING LOAD! 
x 
pee 
= \ 


AND LOOK AT THIS RELEASE CHECK~ 
IT’S AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 
PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 
CARGO! | CHECKED THEM ALL, AND 
RED GIANT was Hem Ee 


ALL BEATEN! 











TRUCK INDEX OF REO GIANT MODELS 

gm over ine Commmarions 
oT. | Siz 

2 — i> CAPACITIES! 


(Tass m FOR OuR FREE COMPLETE 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
8711 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Springfieid, Mass. 


Insurance Firm Insures 


~ “Tennite FI6™ 


You, too, can double asphalt 
pavement service life, reduce upkeep 
costs by using Jennite liquid surface 
seal. Jenniting stops destructive effects 
of gasoline and oil, seals out frost... 
stops crumbling. The attractive satin 
block Jennite surface is tough, virtually 
self-cleaning . . . a sound maintenance 
investment. Write for Bulletin 1352-56. 


MAINTENANCE INC. 
WOOSTER GHID. 
distributors in principal cities 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 








Woolen and Worsted Spinning 


Total U.S. Capacity 


Millions of Spindles in Place 


1943 


1949 


Regional Distribution 


Percent 


100" 


Percent 


100 





90 








Data: Dept. of Commerce 


Spindles Dwindle 


The number of woolen and worsted 
spinning spindles in place in the U.S. 
declined 45.8% over the past six years, 
according to a Bureau of Census survey. 
The 1,768,306 spindles in place in De- 
cember, 1955, compares with 3,260,604 
in December, 1949. And in the 10-year 
period from 1939 to 1949, there had 
been a decline of 17¥2%. 

The regional breakdown shows that 
New England still holds the lead, but 
its share of the nation’s total dropped 
from 61.9% in December, 1949, to 
48.5% in December, 1955. In May, 


to a Fraction 


1939, it was 64.5%. The Middle At- 
lantic States, always trailing the New 
England area, also lost on a percentage 
basis as well as in the total number of 
spindles in place. 

Meanwhile, the South—which ac- 
counted for only 4.9% of the total in 
1939—had moved into second place by 
December, 1955, with 22.8% of all 
woolen and worsted spindles in place 
there. Between 1939 and 1955, the 
actual number of these spindles in place 
in the South increased by an even more 
striking 107%. 
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How to eliminate recurring window maintenance 





If you have experienced maintenance problems with 
windows like those at left above, you know only too well 
that the first repair job is never the last. Encrusted paint 
blisters and peels. Moisture builds up rust formations 
and warping and buckling soon follow causing window 
breakage. Putty loosens and calking pulls away. The 
discouraging thing is that the repairs, which don’t really 
cure the basic headache, bring only temporary relief 
from costly maintenance. 

Fortunately—as shown in the right hand picture above 
—there’s a sound answer to the problem .. . modernize 
with panels of PC Glass Blocks. Once these panels are 
installed, you don’t have to do anything to them for 





PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS 
ARE TRUE OPTICAL UNITS 


me Notice in this cut-away view 
the tiny internal prisms that 
throw light up to the ceiling 
or diffuse it in all directions, 
depending on the pattern 
selected. The hand points to 
a fibrous glass diffusing 
screen used in certain pat- 
terns to further reduce heat 
and glare. 











years. There is no paint to blister and peel—no rust to 
form—no warping and buckling to cause window break- 
age—no putty to crack and loosen. And this low main- 
tenance is just part of the story. PC functional Glass Blocks 
are designed to process raw daylight into useful illumi- 
nation that’s easy-on-the-eyes. This controlled daylighting 
bans the need for shading devices and aids worker 
efficiency and comfort. The high insulation value of 
a Glass Block panel (equal to an 8-inch masonry wall) 
lowers heating and cooling costs, and virtually elimi- 
nates condensation problems. Last but not least, PC 
Glass Blocks take years off the age of your building. 
The complete story is told in the booklet, How to 
Modernize Old Windows with PC Glass Blocks. Write for 
your copy. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
G-3066One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 


® 
Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 





A-8014 








clues: 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
Allou 


lines. 5 average words as line; 


count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES + Bow N iddress te fice 

VEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 
CHICAGO ON. Michigas ‘ 11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poat St 


nearest you 


EMPLOYMENT 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered 


Sales Engineering representatives wanted by metal 

vder parts manufacturer for Northern Penn- 
sylvan New Rork Area and Southern Ilinois, 
Missour RW-2152, Business Week 


—= Position Wanted 


Young, capable newspaperman, odm. asst. manu- 

eeks brighter horizons. Experienced 

I R photography administrative processes, 

I I America. Fluent Fr., Ital., Ger., 

Por Span. Clean-cut aggressive, loyal. PW- 
‘ Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Seles Letters — 6 “Psychological Masterpieces” 

that will get results, as Blue Chip firms rated 

A A A-1 will testify: $500.00. Robt. E. Jackson, 
9 Ne Albany Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois, 








Russian Export-Import Trade-C Iti 
will establish business offic n Russi: a fo “" pri- 
rity in future t _ Nom nal fixed fe 25 yrs. 
trial plaunt anization echani« - 
agricultur = Ceaibens nt. e € e AK 
* Serblin Enterprises, 835 Rideetend 
’ "ark, Illinois, 





== Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent information Book, 
G. Miller, 66BW5, 


without 


obligation. 
Warner Bidg., 


Wash. 4, D. Cc. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


tadestriad properties lease or sell. 1 Story, 
Rocheste rT, y —60,000 ft Olear N Y...— 

000 ad arehe using nm transit available. 
I ng 8. Norry. Box 51, Rochester, N. ¥ 





When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS . . 


te expedite the hendling of your correspend- 
ence ond aveid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply te more then one 


individve!l bex ber. 





Be sure to oddress 


seperete replies for each odvertisement. 











176 Re gions 


REGIONS 





Change 
vs. year 
rele Te) 


+3.6% 
+4.8% 
+4.3% 
+11.0% 
+6.1% 
+7.9% 
+6.0% 
+4.5% 
+4.6% 
+0.7 % 
+8.2% 
+8.0% 
+6.1% 


Federal 


Reserve District 


1. Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 

9. Minneapolis 

10. Kansas City 

11. Dallas 

12. San Francisco 
Nation 








The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.1% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, April figures preliminary: 
March revised. 


Q©ousiness ween 


The Indexes 
Mar. 
1956 


263.8 
286.5 
279.0 
334.5 
353.6 
424.3 
338.4 
318.1 
340.3 
391.0 
473.1 
375.1 
336.2 


266.9 
280.7 
285.0 
338.3 
354.1 
428.7 
341.1 
321.0 
344.2 
393.2 
478.0 
382.4 
338.2 


257.7 
267.9 
273.2 
304.7 
333.8 
397.3 
321.9 
307.2 
329.2 
390.6 
441.9 
354.1 
318.8 











The Best April Yet 


U.S. incomes in April climbed to 
a new high, 6.1% above the 1955 
month, according to BUSINESS WEEK'S 
Composite of Regional Income In- 
dexes. Still it was the smallest year-to- 
vear gain in 10 months. For each of 
the 12 regions, the pattern of gains 
in April was substantially the same as 
in March. The Cleveland region led 
for the 10th consecutive month, with 
a gain of 11%. Large increases were 
also registered in Dallas, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Richmond, and Chicago. 

Incomes in eight regions touched 
new highs in April. Laggards were 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Kansas Citv. Boston and New York 


incomes were respectively below their 





peaks, 3.9% and 3.0%, but Phila- 
delphia and Kansas City ran only 0.2% 
and 0.3% below their highs. 

From March to April the nation’s 
income increased 0.6%. Largest gain 
for any region was in Philadelphia; 
the only decline was in New York. 
April employment in Pennsylvania was 
3% above last year; wage payments ex- 
ceeded last year by 12% and were the 
best on record for the month. 

Incomes in the San Francisco region 
also showed a large gain (1.9%) from 
March to April. Earmings of 
California factory workers rose to a 
new record in April, with more wage 
and salary workers than in any April 
since the war year of 1944. END 
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THE TREND 





Sizing Up Communism’s New Look 


Although the American people have become 
rather sophisticated about developments in the out- 
side world, there are signs that we may be thrown 
off balance by what is going on these days in the 
Communist camp—especially by (1) the anguished 
reaction of foreign Communist leaders to Moscow’s 
destruction of their idol, Stalin; and (2) the smiles 
Moscow continues to bestow on the West. 

After what happened during the cold war it is no 
wonder that these phenomena should evoke some 
response in this country. The trouble is that too 
many people are either underrating or overrating 
their meaning. To some, the de-Stalinization process 
appears to be a complete hoax; to others, it promises 
the downfall of Communism, even in Russia. Sim- 
ilarly, the smiles either add up to nothing but 
subterfuge, or they herald peace on earth. 

For a more sensible perspective we recommend 
the position Secy. of State Dulles took last week in a 
speech before a Kiwanis convention in San Fran- 
cisco—a speech that might well have been entitled 
“Utopia Unmasked.” 

Far from belittling the whoie de-Stalinization busi- 
ness, Dulles took a grim satisfaction in retelling a 
good part of Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin—and in 
saying “you were there” to the Communist Party 
boss. Dulles, quite rightly, described Khrushchev’s 
performance as “the most damning indictment of 
despotism ever made by a despot.” 

It is pretty clear that the Secretary of State drove 
this point home in order to add, if possible, to the 
turmoil he had created in Communist Party ranks 
everywhere when he released a text of the Khrush- 
chev attack several weeks ago. Nothing could be 
more shattering to a Communist, he rightly calcu- 
lated, than to learn from the horse’s mouth what the 
Communist Utopia had really been like. As for the 
Russian people, Dulles saw a small grain of comfort 
in the fact that present Soviet leaders seem inclined 
to avoid a repetition of Stalin’s mistakes. 

There was no gloating, though, in Dulles’ speech 
—no suggestion that Communism now is on the 
ropes either in the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe. 
Perhaps he feels, as we do, that the Communist 
Party in Russia is, in effect, saying: “Stalin is dead. 
Long live Communism.” At any rate, Dulles took 
pains to warn his audience that with their system 
the Communists have attained a rapid rate of indus- 
trialization and a rapid increase of technical educa- 
tion—a combination that has a strong appeal for 
the underdeveloped countries. It is the job of the 
freedom-loving nations to prove that in the future, 
as in the past, freedom could be a dynamic force. 

Dulles was equally realistic about Moscow’s 
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smiles—about the protestations of Soviet leaders 
that they have renounced the use of violence and 
are ready to let the best system win in peaceful com- 
petition. That’s something the West welcomes and 
will encourage, though not at the expense of West- 
ern unity. It would take two things, Dulles sug- 
gested, to bring any real assurance of peace to the 
world: (1) continued unity and strength in the At- 
lantic community; and (2) growth of the liberalizing 
forces that have begun to develop in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin’s death. 

On the question of Soviet smiles, and especially 
for any American who thinks he sees a millenium 
just around the corner, we would like to add a 
footnote. It is from a speech by George Kennan, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow and a man who 
doesn’t always see eye to eye with Dulles. 

In the context of a “hopeful” view of future 
U. S.-Soviet relations, Kennan had this to say: “We 
would be ill advised to ignore the very real differ- 
ences of historical experience and tradition and out- 
look that still divide us from the Russian people and 
would continue to divide us even under the most 
liberal conceivable Russian regime.” It is time, 
Kennan went on, for Americans to give up the 
tendency we have had in the past of picturing our- 
selves as associated with people like the Russians 
“in some sort of rosy nirvana of intimacy and com- 
radeship.” 


The British Have a Way 


A free press is indispensable in running any 
democratic government. This is something news- 
paper people often hear, though they can seldom 
demonstrate that anyone benefits from it in hard 
cash. But American correspondents—and American 
businessmen working in Britain—can thank the 
press for having saved them from a painful tax 
squeeze. 

Britain’s current finance bill had proposed to tax 
the full incomes, rather than only part of their 
pay, of foreigners working in Britain for employers 
overseas (BW—May’56,p158). Chancellor Harold — 
MacMillan dropped the plan when it ran into opposi- 
tion in Parliament. Both Conservative and Labor 
members opposed it because it might mean driving 
firms, particularly American, to other countries. 
Conservative M. P. John Foster argued this way: 

“The presentation of our [Britain’s] case to per- 
sons in North America often depends on the caliber 
and standing of the correspondents in this country. 
And it would be a source of regret to all of us if they 
were forced to move to the continent of Europe.” 
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PIPELINE 


TO THE 
STRATOSPHERE 


The large aluminum forging shown here will become a vital 
part of an airplane capable of reaching extremely high altitudes. 
This part requires precise quality control to prove the 
metallurgy in all fabricating stages and to insure the required 
mechanical properties of the finished forging. A vacuum 
pipeline communication system from several quality control 
stations in the Harvey plant gives the metallurgist working at 
the direct reading spectrometer in the laboratory a 
continuous check on the quality of all products at many 
stages in their fabrication. This procedure indicates the 
importance Harvey places on close quality control. 
Harvey has a single objective in making aluminum work 
for you...to improve your product while reducing costs. 
Your best move is to call a Harvey field engineer today. 
Harvey is a leading independent producer of quality aluminum products: 
Rod and bar, pipe, tube, hollow sections, press forgings, forging 
stock, impact extrusions, structurals, special shapes, extrusions, screw 
machine products and other aluminum products. Harvey is 


also producing similar items in titanium and steel. 


HARVEY °°" 


of aluminum 


luminum ... for everyone 


HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
Branches in principal cities 








Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical :2~ =20e:a: 
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OW textiles are being extended 

to many new applications — by 
virtue of coating with Geon polyvinyl 
materials. 

This new Play Pool, one of the 
first of Geon-coated nylon, is a light- 
weight considering its size, so it is 
easy to handle. The Geon coating 
makes the fabric waterproof, resist- 
ant to wear and tear, impervious to 
mildew, provides long lasting color. 


Geon is a remarkable plastic raw 


~y ad 
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Play Pool” is manufactured by Hettrick Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Obio; 
uses Geon-coated nylon furnished by Electro Plastic Fabrics, Inc., Pulaski, Va, 


In the swim with Geon coated fabric 


material for flexible products like 
insulation, rigid products like pipe, 
sponge and foam products like floats 
and seat padding. Used as a coating, 
it contributes its durable, water- and 
chemical-resistant properties to other 
materials. 


Let us suggest how you can benefit 
by using Geon polyvinyl materials. 
For new booklet write Dept. P-7, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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